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NEW DIMENSIONS FOR LABOR 


As the U.S. Department of Labor this year observes its 50th anniversary, it looks also to the high 
significance of the relationship between that occasion and the 30th anniversary of the Federal-State public 
employment service. For no effort is closer to the central concern of the Department of Labor than is that 
carried on daily by the State and local offices of the Employment Service. 

It happens also that as we observe these anniversaries, we are faced with what is perhaps one of the most 
imposing national tasks ever placed before any sector of Government. Indeed, the whole question of 
employment, unemployment, and manpower utilization—with which we are so directly concerned—has 
been characterized by President Kennedy as “the number one domestic challenge of the 1960's.” It is 
a challenge today underscored by a persistent 5- to 6-percent rate of unemployment. 

The factors which have created this situation are well apparent to the men and women in the public 
employment offices, but two of them are particularly deserving of attention. The first is dramatically illus- 
trated in the fact that 1 million more people will be reaching the age of 16 this year than did last year. 
The second relates to a drastic decline in our average annual increase of new jobs in the private economy. 
Between 1947 and 1957, that increase ran at a rate of about 1.9 percent a year; since then it has dropped 
to around 0.9 percent. In new job totals, that means that where we were experiencing annual gains of 
700,000 during the first period, that figure has declined to about 175,000 in the second. Population 
expansion is thus combining with declining job creation in the private sector to set the stage for a task of 
unprecedented magnitude for both the Department of Labor and the public employment service. 

For the Employment Service, the basic challenge ahead is one of becoming, in a true sense, the ““Com- 
munity Manpower Service Center” in every labor market area which the USES serves. If its 30-year history 
of testing placement and related activities has always suggested the validity of this concept, new missions 
assigned to it under the Area Redevelopment Act and the Manpower Development and Training Act serve 
to reemphasize it. 

For both these acts are dependent for their success principally upon the welding of a community of 
interests in towns, cities, and areas all across the country. In most instances, the required leadership and 
unifying influence will have to come from the local office of the Employment Service. That leadership 
and that influence ought to extend, in addition, to a point beyond basic implementation of the training activ- 
ities these acts envision. MDTA and ARA, more importantly, reflect a whole new American philosophy 
toward manpower problems, particularly unemployment, and suggest a whole new dimension to the 
traditional Federal-State employment service role. The Service, in all its offices, should now function as 
the focal point for whatever varieties of effort each community directs toward the full and effective use of 
its labor force. 

In a new form of cooperation with the Employment Service as it pursues that end, there is at work today 
in the Department of Labor a new agency of Government which we have termed the Manpower Administra- 
‘tion. This arm of the Department brings together all of our missions relating to employment, unemploy- 
ment, and manpower utilization in general. It is constructed around a framework of three existing depart- 
mental agencies: the Bureau of Employment Security, the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and the 
Office of Manpower, Automation, and Training. The Manpower Administration will seek to weld the 
work of all Department personnel engaged in this field into a common effort which, we hope, will in time 
contribute towards a solution of “the number one domestic challenge of the 1960's.’ 

It is to that purpose that I hope that all of us can dedicate ourselves on this the occasion of the anniver- 
sary year we share. 


Secretary of Labor. 








THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


CHALLENGE 


A STATEMENT 
FROM THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


‘| Be 30th anniversary of the nationwide public employment service 

system created by the Wagner-Peyser Act is a milestone in the human 
affairs of this country. Our history of service is a story of people—those 
many millions who have benefited in some measure by the many-sided 
activities of the United States Employment Service and its affiliated 
State Employment Services, and the thousands of dedicated public 
employees who have made these services possible. In an age when big 
numbers are all too commonplace, who can regard lightly the human 
aspects of a cumulative total of 325 rnillion farm and nonfarm job place- 
ments? And in a program which is 30 years old, a reflection of pride in 
public service is shown by the fact that over 4,000 Federal and State 
employees have been with the employment security system for at least 
25 years. Since 1933, the Employment Service has encountered the 
massive impact of the Great Depression, the demands of a global war and 
several lesser involvements, and a series of short yet intense recessions and 
recoveries. Today it faces the challenge of a peacetime economy whose 
demands are in many ways equal to, or greater than, the crises which 
preceded it. 

At the time the Wagner-Peyser Act created the employment service 
system, few could foresee the giant strides that would come in science and 
technology and the evolving philosophy of public responsibility and 
participation in national affairs. The Employment Service has shown 
during this period that it is a living institution by adjusting to, and moving 
with, the times. From its early emphasis on matching men and jobs, it 
has expanded its mission to include manpower development and utiliza- 
tion, dissemination of labor market information, widespread improve- 
ments in the mechanism of the labor market, and final emergence as a 
fully functioning community manpower center. 

In 1961, the President assigned to the employment service system much 
of the responsibility for carrying out the new Federal manpower programs. 
These programs not only imposed a heavy workload on the existing 
machinery, but also created some new and complex problems. For 
example, improvement in the ES and new responsibilities involved the 
absorption of 4,700 added workers. There was the problem of fitting 
programs such as those under the Area Redevelopment and the Manpower 
Development and Training Acts into ES operations. The move to sepa- 
rate physically the locations of the Employment Service and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Service offices in larger metropolitan areas was 
designed to improve efficiency and to recreate the image of the Employ- 
ment Service as a manpower agency instead of an unemployment office. 

Our Federal-State relationship, which is an outstanding contribution 
to the science of administrative organization, has enabled us to weather 
difficulties and crises. Although this is a*Nation of striking differences 
among the States, and even in communities within each State, the Em- 
ployment Service is one of a few agencies organized to reach down from 
the national to the community level, with full recognition of State and 
local differences and their expressions. We shall continue to move 
forward with a unanimity of purpose. 

Despite all the problems and complications of this important task on 
which we are embarked, we can have strong hope for success in it. The 
mission ahead is a challenging one that demands intelligence, imagination, 
cooperation, and plain hard work. It is a sobering thought to realize 
that what we do directly concerns so many of our fellow human beings, 
their livelihood, and their aspirations. I have no doubt that our experi- 
ence and dedication will make us equal to our responsibilities. 


Te Bee 


Administrator, 
Bureau of Employment Security. 





HE 30-year history of the Employment Service is 

a panorama of change—of adaptation and adjust- 
ment to different economic conditions, high levels of 
unemployment, manpower shortages, and the varying 
political and social climate. During the depression of 
the 1930’s, the Nation was concerned with providing 
large-scale public, as well as private, employment to al- 
leviate the massive unemployment that threatened its 
very foundations. With the onset of World War II, 
the problem shifted to one of labor shortages, and the 
Employment Service geared its operations to adminis- 
tering manpower regulations designed to maintain 
essential civilian production while channeling the 
needed manpower to war industries. 

During the postwar period, the United States has 
been undergoing a great industrial transformation and 
a scientific and mechanical revolution in agriculture. 
Although these changes were taking place in the 1950's, 
their full implications in terms of the developing man- 
power problems were largely obscured until the turn 
of the present decade. Rising national production 
and employment brought to most Americans a higher 
standard of living that far surpassed anything the 
world had ever seen. At the same time that new job 
opportunities were proliferating, the labor force was 
growing at only a moderate rate. Smaller numbers of 
young people were reaching working age— a conse- 
quence of the low birth rate of the 1930's. 

Nevertheless, manpower problems resulting from 
industrial and occupational changes and a diminished 
rate of economic growth were slowly gathering mo- 
mentum and were reflected in a gradually rising rate 
of unemployment, a growing number of chronically 
depressed areas, and marked imbalances in the skill 
demands and supply in the labor market. Through- 
out most of the decade of the 1950’s, the Employment 
Service sought, though operating with limited funds, 
to direct attention to and to keep its own operations 
abreast of the emerging manpower problems. 

With the recession of 1960-61, the fourth in the 
postwar period, the impact of these problems was 
brought forcefully to the public consciousness. Calling 
for action on a broad front to meet the Nation’s eco- 
nomic and manpower problems, President Kennedy 
gave high priority to the strengthening and improve- 
ment of the public employment service as an essential 
mechanism in carrying out an effective program of 
human resource development and utilization. Legis- 
lative enactments of the past 2 years—the Area Re- 
development Act, the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, the Trade Expansion Act, the Public 
Works Acceleration Act—as well as measures still pend- 
ing before the Congress, once again, as in past periods 
of great national concern about manpower, present a 
new set of challenges and responsibilities to the United 


an employment service equal to the times 


A Statement from Louis Levine, Director, USES 


June 1963 
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States Employment Service and its affiliated State 
agencies, consisting of a nationwide network of more 
than 1,900 local offices. 

The role of the Federal-State employment service 
system in the momentous events of the past 30 years 
might well give rise to a considerable measure of satis- 
faction in many difficult tasks well done. We must 
now look beyond a superficial review of the happen- 
ings of the last 3 decades in search of the deeper under- 
standing and the more professional approach that we 
must bring to the refashioning of an Employment Serv- 
ice truly equal to the times that lie ahead. 

The Employment Service, as it is today, is a product 
of its 30 years of operation. Its current characteris- 
tics, however, reflecting the process of change and 
adaptation to new problems and new needs, bear little 
resemblance to those of its earliest beginnings. 


How It Began 


The modern public employment service can trace 
its origins to a few municipal or State-operated em- 
ployment offices established primarily to help newly 
arrived and often destitute immigrants find jobs in the 
face of such obstacles as language barriers and the 
willingness of some unscrupulous employers to exploit 
the foreigners’ ignorance and helplessness. In a very 
real sense, these early employment offices were social- 
work agencies, which gave recognition to an awareness 
of some public responsibility to assist individuals in a 
new land and in trouble. While it is significant that 
such public agencies were created at all, they were 
probably more an expression of social compassion than 
a reflection of any recognized need for an agency to 
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The hearings by the Senate Committee on 

Education and Labor on Senator Wagner's S. 510 

were not published, but those of the House Commit- 

tee on Labor on Congressman Peyser’s H.R. 4559 were. 

Report No. 63, submitted by Senator Walsh, recommended 

favorable action by the Senate, while Report No. 158, pre- 
sented by Congressman Connery, similarly rec d 





Poor” 


of the Wagner-Peyser bill to the House of Representatives. 


perform an economic function. In any event, al- 
though the public offices were few in number and pro- 
vided a very limited kind of service, they left a legacy 
of social consciousness which can readily be traced 
through the entire history of the public employment 
service. 

The first public employment service on a national 
scale came with America’s mobilization and entry into 
World War I. As large numbers of young men were 
drawn into the Armed Forces, the newly created war 
production industries found themselves running short 
of manpower. Under authorization from the Con- 
gress, the Secretary of Labor established the first 
United States Employment Service at the beginning 
of 1918. A nationwide system of local offices was rap- 
idly created and a massive recruitment effort—pri- 
marily of unskilled workers—was successfully carried 
out. 

With the demobilization following the end of the 
war, the problem changed to one of labor surpluses. 
In recognition of the Nation’s traditional obligation to 
the men who had served in the military forces, a net- 
work of Veterans Employment Bureaus was set up to 
expedite their return to civilian jobs. When the 
emergency had passed, the public employment service 
system was reduced to skeleton proportions. During 
the 1920's, the USES functioned largely as a clearing 
house for information emanating from the employ- 
ment services operated by some States and municipali- 
ties. ‘The only surviving operations were those of the 
Farm Labor Division, which maintained a chain of 
offices devoted to recruiting and directing the large 
numbers of migrant farm workers to the areas—pri- 
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marily the wheat fields of the Great Plains—where they 
were needed to bring in the harvest. 

Throughout the decade of the twenties and early in 
the thirties, repeated legislative proposals for a perma- 
nent and nationwide system of employment exchanges 
failed to evoke the public support necessary for enact- 
ment. The high regard for the personal virtues that 
marked the American pioneer—hard work, persever- 
ance, thrift, foresight—led to the view that an unem- 
ployed worker was probably lacking in one or more of 
them, and that the unemployed had no one to blame 
for their predicament but themselves and had little 
claim to public sympathy or help. For the “deserving” 
poor, there was always private charity. 


Wagner-Peyser Act Born Out of Crisis 


It took the greatest economic tragedy that this coun- 
try had ever experienced to shake the popular beliefs 
regarding the nature of the unemployment problem 
and the character of the jobless workers. The depres- 
sion of the 1930’s brought the economy to the brink of 
disaster; with widespread and prolonged unemploy- 
ment, our private enterprise economy threatened to 
collapse. As private industry could not provide the 
jobs required to keep millions of citizens from actual or 
near starvation, the Government stepped in to meet 
the overwhelming need of the times. Old beliefs gave 
way, and a flood of social and labor legislation was 
proposed to deal with the major problems affecting the 
economic life of the Nation. This was the setting 


which gave rise to the Wagner-Peyser Act establishing 
a modern employment service. Although the impetus 


to the enactment of this legislation was clearly the 
emergency unemployment situation, proponents of the 
measure stressed both the immediate and long-term 
need for a Federal-State employment service system. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt signs the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, June 6, 1933, at the 
White House. Standing, left to right: Rep- 
resentative Theodore A. Peyser, New York, 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, and 
Senator Robert F. Wagner, New York. 


June 1963 


The act provided for a Federal-State system of em- 
ployment offices to be financed jointly, with prescribed 
functions for each partner. The Federal Government 
was to set standards for employment service operations 
and for review of plans of operation, to carry out statis- 
tical and research work and to develop and maintain an 
interstate clearance program. The States were to do 
the actual placement work. Since the States were re- 
quired to submit acceptable plans of operation and to 
provide matching funds, the development of the system 
proceeded rather slowly. With the passage of the 
Social Security Act in 1935 and the creation of the 
Federal-State unemployment insurance system, a new 
influence on the Employment Service emerged. It 
was not until 1939 that the contemplated structure of 
the new USES and affiliated State employment serv- 
ices was complete, with public employment offices 
operating in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
and the then Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

The urgency of putting unemployed people to work 
led to the launching of a number of relief and public 
works programs in 1933 and of additional programs in 
subsequent years. The immediate need for orderly 
methods of referring the unemployed to work-relief 
jobs could not wait on the slower development of State 
employment services and required the opening of a 
network of public offices without delay. This need was 
met by the establishment in June 1933 of the National 
Reemployment Service, which served as a supplemen- 
tary part of the USES for the next several years by 
operating temporary offices in States and areas not yet 
served by regular State employment services. 

During the first years of its operation, consequently, 
the fledgling USES was required to take on the mass 
registration and referral of millions of jobless workers 
to public works and work-relief projects. While this 
Herculean task required of the local office staffs more 





physical endurance than technical know-how, the Em- 
ployment Service was beginning to develop many of 
the tools and activities that were later to mark the 
emergence of a professional placement service. It is 
of particular significance that of the 16 million place- 
ments made during the first 3 years of its existence, 
about half were in jobs with private employers. Even 
though most of these placements were in unskilled, 
casual, and domestic service work, they established be- 
yond doubt the need for a public employment service 
to bring workers and jobs together even in a period of 
enormous labor surpluses. 


Specialized Activities Get Their Start 


The beginnings of several basic employment service 
programs and activities can be traced to these early 
years. Procedures for clearance or interarea recruit- 
ment were established by the mid-thirties, although the 
system was not put to a real test until labor shortages 
emerged in the defense buildup in 1940. Special at- 
tention was given to finding jobs for unemployed vet- 
erans on public works projects and with private 
employers. Young people in search of jobs were at 
a serious disadvantage as they had to compete with 
experienced applicants, and a number of special pro- 
grams were started to assist them. The early local 
office counseling programs were developed as part of 
the work with youth, and some experimental work 
with aptitude testing was undertaken. 

In retrospect, it is clear that the economic catastro- 
phe of the 1930’s was the catalyst that changed the 
concept of the role of Government in the economic 
and social welfare of the Nation. It marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in the whole field of manpower. 
Until the mid-thirties, labor economics was concerned 
largely with wage theory and the history of trade 
unionism. Many of the labor market concepts and 
related statistics, analysis, and research—which we 
now take for granted—had not even been defined. 
The matter of how many were unemployed was the 
subject of heated debate throughout the decade, with 
guesses ranging from 2 to 20 million. The need for 
accurate and objective definition and classification of 
occupations had hardly been recognized when the 
first USES offices began to register the unemployed 
and to attempt the matching of workers and _ jobs. 

Labor market information began with some simple 
counts of local office workload items needed for ad- 
ministrative purposes. An occupational research pro- 
gram was started as early as 1934, as much to provide 
a rational basis for local office reporting as to develop 
a scientific tool for applicant selection and referral. 
It is not a historical accident that the 30-year history 
of the Employment Service—the span of one human 
generation—coincides with the history of labor market 
research and information and the evolution of a broad 
national concern with the development and utilization 
of the human resource. All are closely related and 
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reflect the changing conditions and the needs of the 
times. 

To relieve human suffering and to stop the down- 
ward spiral of purchasing power, production, and 
employment, the massive unemployment of the thirties 
called for programs of income maintenance. These 
were provided by legislation in the field of social se- 
curity, unemployment insurance, and various forms of 
public assistance designed to replace in some measure 
the earnings lost because of unemployment, old age, 
or the absence of a wage earner in the household. Al- 
though the public conscience had come to accept— 
even to demand—Government programs of protection 
against involuntary unemployment and other economic 
and social hazards, the stigma on unemployment and 
work relief—the old notion that an unemployed worker 
was somehow less worthy—had not completely dis- 
appeared. Some of the stigma “rubbed off” on the 
Employment Service as the agency that referred job- 
less workers to work-relief activities. This unfavorable 
public image operated against any general acceptance 
by employers of the local office as a suitable place to 
obtain skilled and competent workers. Local office 


“employer visiting’ programs were first directed to 
overcoming this image as well as to find job vacancies. 


UI Proves Mixed Blessing 


With the coming of unemployment insurance, it 
was expected that this situation would be greatly im- 
proved, as UI claimants with recent work experience 
and at all skill levels would become available for refer- 
ral to employers. It proved, however, to be a mixed 
blessing, though the beneficial effects were very real 
and important. Financing of the employment service 
system became more stable, and the requirement that 
benefit claimants must register for work at the local 
employment office led to a rapid expansion of the sys- 
tem throughout the country. Unfortunately, the be- 
ginning of benefit payments coincided with the sharp 


Frank Persons, first Director of the USES, and Jim Bryant, former 
State Director, California Department of Employment, at the 
1950 convention of the International Association of Personnel 
in Employment Security in Long Beach, Calif. 
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economic downturn of 1937-38. Insured unemployed 
workers came to the local offices to file claims and 
register in a volume that inundated the local offices. 
The Employment Service staff was too busy taking 
claims and registrations to have much time for solicit- 
ing orders and referring workers to jobs. That expe- 
rience came to be repeated time and again, although 
in more recent years efforts were made to handle such 
situations by hiring additional staff on a temporary 
basis. 

Despite problems and handicaps, the Federal-State 
Employment Service System was improving its opera- 
tions, devising forms, procedures, and techniques in 
order to provide more effective service over a broader 
range of activities. It moved forward on technical 
and developmental work in the fields of job analysis 
and definitions, occupational classification structure, 
worker traits, interviewing aids, and test research. The 
first beginnings were made toward labor market in- 
formation and research. The publication in 1939 of 
the DicTIoNARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES was an 
event that was later to achieve international recog- 
nition although there was by no means full understand- 
ing at the time of the importance of occupational 
analysis and classification. While progress in self-im- 
provement was being made, it took a new national 
emergency to quicken the tempo and test the founda- 
tions on which the Employment Service was built. 


World War II Challenge to Employment Service 


A full-scale Employment Service functioning in a 
broad range of manpower activities came into being 


only with the advent of the national defense emer- 
gency of 1940. When the war began in Europe in 
September 1939, mass unemployment was still the ma- 
jor domestic problem in this country. Under the stress 
of the war situation, in a period of 3 years the economy 
shifted from large labor surpluses to acute manpower 
shortages. Once again the ES was called upon to meet 
a national emergency, first by facilitating the transition, 
and later by intensive recruitment to staff the “arsenal 
of democracy.” In its defense and wartime role, the 
ES found it necessary to improve and sharpen many of 
the existing tools, to improvise and develop new pro- 
grams and techniques, and to maintain an ever-ready 
flexibility and responsiveness to rapidly changing 
conditions. 

The development of training, upgrading, and im- 
proved manpower utilization activities during the war 
spurred progress in a variety of Employment Service 
functions. For searching out suitable candidates for 
specific types of vocational training, the Employment 
Service developed new aptitude test items. The tech- 
nique of job analysis was adapted to the needs of the 
military. The resulting analyses of Army positions 
became a standard tool in military personnel classifica- 
tion and assignment. As the labor market tightened, 
job analysis provided the means for dividing skilled 
occupations into a number of simpler operations that 
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The Wagner-Peyser Act 


Act of June 6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), as amended, United 
States Employment Service; Bureau Established 

Sec. 1. In order to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of a national system of public employment 
offices, there is hereby created in the Department of Labor 
a bureau to be known as the United States Employment 
Service. 

Employment Offices 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the province and duty of the 
bureau to promote and develop a national system of em- 
ployment offices for men, women, and juniors who are 
legally qualified to engage in gainful occupations, includ- 
ing employment counseling and placement services for 
handicapped persons, to maintain a veterans’ service to 
be devoted to securing employment for veterans, to main- 
tain a farm placement service, to maintain a public em- 
ployment service for the District of Columbia, and, in the 
manner hereinafter provided, to assist in establishing and 
maintaining systems of public employment offices in the 
several States and the political subdivisions thereof in 
which there shall be located a veterans’ employment serv- 
ice. The bureau shall also assist in coordinating the 
public employment offices throughout the country and 
in increasing their usefulness by developing and prescrib- 
ing minimum standards of efficiency, assisting them in 
meeting problems peculiar to their localities, promoting 
uniformity in their administrative and statistical proce- 
dure, furnishing and publishing information as to op- 
portunities for employment and other information of value 
in the operation of the system, and maintaining a system 
for clearing labor between the several States. 











could be performed by workers with a minimum of 
experience and skill. It identified groups of related 
skills, “job families,” that facilitated the transfer of 
workers from less essential to war production; and it 
made possible the use of handicapped workers, women, 
and older workers in many jobs for which they had not 
previously been considered. Clearance procedures 
were put to their first major and severe test, and the 
accomplishments of interarea recruitment during the 
war were monumental. 

Labor market information, which had been largely 
concerned with local office workload and analyses of 
labor supply, was expanded to include data on demand 
and to take account of the important factors influenc- 
ing the demand-supply relationship. As manpower 
stringencies grew from a few occupations to encompass 
whole industries and areas, so did the need for labor 
market information to guide the planning and opera- 
tions of other key war agencies, including those engaged 
in procurement production-scheduling, materials allo- 
cation, housing, and similar activities. 

The importance of the public employment offices as 
recruitment agencies and as sources of labor market 
information brought them into closer and more exten- 
sive contact with employers and community groups. 
The present industrial services program had its roots 
in this period, when local office representatives greatly 
expanded their employer visiting to obtain plant infor- 
mation and job orders, to advise employers with respect 
to manpower programs, to develop suitable recruit- 
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27 Dota prior to 1920 ere decennial conavs figures. Beginning 1930, labor force dota ore annual 
averoges and population figures are estimates, including Armed Forces abroad, as of July | of each year. 


3 Includes Aloska ond Hawaii. 


Sources: Social Science Reseorch Council, U.S. Department of Commerce, and U.S. Department of Labor. 
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ment activities, and to assist employers with training, 
turnover, and absenteeism problems. The local offices 
were also drawn increasingly into active participation 


with other local agencies and groups in a variety of 
programs related to the solution of urgent manpower 


problems. Housing and transportation, provision of 
day care for the children of working mothers, recrea- 
tion, medical and sanitary facilities, and accident pre- 
vention measures all became concerns of the local 
office. Day-to-day working relationships gained for 
the local offices a measure of community status and 
recognition previously unknown and laid the ground- 
work for a greatly expanded community role in the 
postwar years. 

The manpower mobilization required by the war 
effort accelerated the development of the Employment 
Service into a more fully rounded manpower agency. 
However, the conditions imposed by the war produced 
some consequences that were not entirely favorable. 
The local offices were called upon to administer an 
assortment of wartime regulations and controls that 
were sometimes distasteful to both workers and en:- 
ployers and consequently affected their attitudes to- 
ward the Service. 

Shortly after United States entry into the war, the 
Employment Service was federalized and then trans- 
ferred to the War Manpower Commission. The re- 
turn of the Employment Services to the States after 
the end of hostilities gave rise to a number of difficult 
problems of administration and readjustment of per- 
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sonnel, which were, however, resolved in a relatively 
short time. 


The Employment Service in the Postwar Years 


Faced with the prospect of a postwar decline in pro- 
duction and employment, Congress passed the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. This was a declaration of 
policy which established Federal responsibility “to pro- 
mote maximum production, employment, and _ pur- 
chasing power.” Large-scale unemployment after VJ 
Day did not materialize as industry converted rapidly 
to civilian production, as large numbers of women 
withdrew from the labor market, and as many veterans 
delayed job-seeking for further training and education 
under the attractive provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. 
Nevertheless, the Employment Act of 1946 established 
the national policy for subsequent legislation to alle- 
viate unemployment and to develop manpower. 

Drawing heavily on its years of experience in the 
labor market and looking to the needs of the future, 
the Employment Service developed a Six-Point Pro- 
gram to guide its operations in the postwar years. The 
program called for a half dozen basic and coordinated 
services essential to the operation of a broadly based 
Employment Service: (1) An effective placement 
service; (2) employment counseling; (3) special serv- 
ices to veterans; (4) personnel management services 
to employers and unions; (5) labor market analysis 
and information; and (6) cooperation with commu- 
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nity organizations and Government agencies in com- 
munity employment planning. That the Six-Point 
Program was not entirely adequate to cope with the 
developing manpower problems during the next dec- 
ade and a half, was largely a result of the unprece- 
dented character of the times and of the seemingly 
inevitable lag in the development and adaptation of 
social institutions in periods of rapid social and eco- 
nomic change. 

In the few years between the end of World War II 
and the Korean conflict, the Employment Service was 
to initiate some new programs and to improve and 
expand others, some of which had been abandoned 
during the war emergency. 

In the immediate postwar period, millions of laid- 
off war workers drew heavily on local office services 
in the course of finding new employment. Even 
greater in scope were the services to some 10 million 
veterans who sought the assistance of the Employment 
Service between the end of 1944 and 1949. The 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act provided a variety of 
benefits to facilitate veterans adjustment to civilian 
life and assigned responsibility to the local public em- 
ployment offices for counseling and job assistance to 
them. The Veterans Employment Service was recon- 
stituted within the USES and a continuing program of 
preferential referral of veterans to jobs was begun. 
The needs of these veterans, many of whom had never 
had a civilian job, revitalized the counseling program. 

Activities in aptitude test research moved ahead 
vigorously. In 1947, the GENERAL ApTiTuDE TEST 
Battery, a landmark in Employment Service contri- 
butions to test development, was made available to 
local offices. Its influence on the counseling and 
placement program was immediately significant. Im- 
provements in counseling and testing, in turn, gave 
impetus to cooperative programs with the schools for 
placement assistance to high school graduates. Other 
local office activities for youth also were strengthened. 


Labor Market Information No Longer Restricted 


Also of major importance was the postwar availa- 
bility of local and national labor market information 
for public use in contrast to its restricted use during 
hostilities. Developed to facilitate manpower mobili- 
zation for the war effort, labor market information 
quickly became an indispensable local office tool for 
counseling, industrial services, plant location, commu- 
nity relations, and other activities. In 1949, the sec- 
ond edition of the now-famous Dictionary oF Occu- 
PATIONAL TITLES was published. 

It became imperative, with all hiring controls re- 
moved, to reintroduce and improve registration, selec- 
tion, and referral procedures and to provide employer 
services in accordance with peacetime needs and goals. 

At the same time, the local office became a more 
integral part of the community, participating in area 
manpower actions to a greater extent than ever before 
in peacetime. One recession had already occurred 
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before Korea, and, although not new, the phenomenon 
of areas of persistent and high unemployment began 
to provoke serious concern. It was in such areas that 
local offices, shortly after the end of the war, under- 
took to cooperate with and participate in community 
employment development groups. 


Korea and Partial Mobilization 


The response of the United States to the invasion 
of the Republic of Korea in June 1950 was the launch- 
ing of a defense program with the immediate objective 
of partial mobilization which could be extended to 
total mobilization if necessary. Manpower policies 
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were set forth by the President and were planned to 
avoid some of the problems encountered during World 


War II. Again the employment service system be- 
came the operating arm for the recruitment and utili- 
zation of manpower for defense—this time under the 
Defense Manpower Administration of the Department 
of Labor. 

Extraordinary manpower measures were not needed 
during the Korean Conflict. Unemployment had been 
high prior to the partial mobilization as a result of the 
inventory recession which continued into 1950. Labor 
surpluses dwindled, but manpower needs were, on the 
whole, taken care of without additional Employment 
Service programs. Shortages of some skilled workers 
were troublesome, and there was a persistent shortage 
of engineers, scientists, and other professional person- 
nel which has prevailed to this day. Interarea re- 
cruitment and services to defense employers were 
accelerated and training programs were introduced to 
help solve these problems. The avoidance of many 
difficulties resulted from know-how gained during 
World War II, and from the prompt establishment 
of policies intended to assure the best utilization of our 
total human resources and to provide for the equi- 
table distribution of manpower between the Armed 
Forces and defense and civilian production. The De- 
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partment of Labor and the Department of Commerce, 
working with other agencies, respectively developed 
Lists of Critical Occupations and Essential Activities 
which were used as a basis for draft deferment of key 
personnel in war-materiel production plants. Labor 
market and job analysis information, available from 
employment service operations and research, was vital 
in determining occupations to be included on the list. 

The Korean Conflict did not, however, tax the total 
resources of the employment service system. It was 
possible to continue to some extent the long-range 
development and improvement of local office pro- 
grams to serve applicants, employers, and the com- 
munity, while at the same time carrying out respon- 
sibilities of partial mobilization. 


The Last Decade Offers New Challenges 


Industrial change in the United States during the 
last decade has been characterized by the intensified 
introduction of important new techniques and proc- 
esses. Gross national product—the total value of 
goods and services—rose by 27 percent (after allow- 
ance for price changes) between 1953 and 1962. In- 
vestment in new plant and equipment, a prime 
generator of economic activity, also increased sharply 
during that period, along with a marked step-up in 
research and development. 

Coincident with these economic changes has been 
an unprecedented population growth. During the 
decade of the 1930’s population increased by 9 million, 
and in the 1940’s by almost 20 million; in the 1950’s, 


it increased by 28 million, and another increase of 28 
million is expected in the current decade. 

Nonagricultural employment expanded from 50 mil- 
lion in 1953 to 55 million in 1962, a rise of 10 percent. 
The largest relative, as well as absolute, increases in 
employment occurred in Government activities, fol- 
lowed by rises in service; finance, insurance and real 
estate; trade; and construction. Gains ranged from 
approximately 30 to 40 percent. In contrast, actual 
losses over the period occurred in manufacturing, 
transportation, and public utilities (mainly railroad 
transportation), and in mining. As a result the pro- 
portion of all workers in goods-producing industries 
(agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and construc- 
tion) fell from 51 percent in 1947 to 42 percent in 
1962, while the service-producing industries showed a 
corresponding gain. These differential trends have 
had significant implications for the industrial structure 
of the Nation. 

Other structural changes have resulted from the 
marked geographical shift of industries. These shifts 
reflect various factors, such as technological change, 
nearness to markets or to sources of specialized man- 
power, changes in product demand, depletion of nat- 
ural resources, development of new sources of energy, 
and strategic military considerations. 

Along with the industrial changes have come oc- 
cupational shifts with equally important implications. 
In 1956, for the first time, the employment of white- 
collar workers in this country exceeded the number of 
blue-collar workers. Rapid technological change— 
especially automation—has resulted in sharply dimin- 
ished job opportunities for unskilled workers while 
occupations requiring more education and training 
tend to hold their own or increase. 

Added to these developments were three post-Korea 
recessions with recovery accompanied by a growing 
residual of unemployment, a marked slowdown in the 
rate of economic growth since 1957, and a sharp rise 
in agricultural productivity that continues to release 
large numbers of farm workers to the urban areas in 
search of jobs. These factors have all combined to 
produce a rising rate of unemployment and a growing 
number of depressed areas characterized by persistently 
high levels of joblessness. 

On the average, 4 million workers were unemployed 
in 1962—a year of economic recovery—about 51 per- 
cent of the labor force, compared with less than 4 per- 
cent in the early postwar years. Between 1957 and 
1962, long-term unemployment (15 weeks or more) 
rose by 100 percent and very long-term unemploy- 
ment (6 months or over) increased by 150 percent. 
The unemployment of recent years has certain marked 
features. Because of the basic trends in the economy, 
unemployment rates among new young entrants to 
the work force, displaced older workers, the unskilled, 
and nonwhite workers have been persistently and sub- 
stantially higher than for the labor force as a whole. 

The Employment Service in the fifties took some 
noteworthy steps to improve the competitive position of 
these disadvantaged persons in the labor market. It 
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UNEMPLOYMENT HAS BEEN TRENDING UPWARD 
DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED UNEMPLOYMENT RATES, 1947-62 
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undertook research on the employment problems of 
the older worker and, on the basis of results, instituted 
a program of special services to older workers needing 
job placement assistance. The Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Amendment of 1954 presented the local offices 
with added responsibility and challenge in developing 
job opportunities for the handicapped. Services to 
members of minority groups were strengthened by 
promoting equal employment opportunities. Job 
assistance to youth received additional local office ef- 
fort. The cooperative program with high schools was 
expanded and a formal program of placement services 
for school leavers was adopted. 

At the same time that the unskilled worker was being 
pushed out of the job market, there were continuing 
shortages of qualified personnel to meet the rapidly 
growing demands in professional and technical occu- 
pations. These shortages were also of concern to the 
Employment Service which recognized the need for 
better organization of the labor market for professional 
personnel. Engineers, scientists, and teachers are the 
key to the country’s rate of economic progress, and 
optimum utilization of their scarce skills became a 
“must.” As early as 1952, pilot local offices were 
selected to experiment with new placement tools and 
techniques to serve professional workers. From these 
beginnings there emerged the professional office net- 
work comprising 122 local offices, linked by direct 
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communication, to speed interarea placement service 
for this highly mobile group of workers. 


The New Employment Service 


In the national effort to improve the development 
and utilization of our manpower resources, it is clear 
that the Federal-State employment service must play a 
major role. It is 21% years since President Kennedy, 
in his first state of the Union message, emphasized that 
there are fundamental and long-run problems in the 
field of human resources that must be met, and that 
immediate steps must be taken to strengthen and im- 
prove the public employment service. For the first 
time in our history, we have set out to make job oppor- 
tunity and skill development matters of design rather 
than of chance. 

The mobility and flexibility of our labor force are 
almost legendary, but by themselves they are not 
enough to keep up with the new forces that contin- 
uously upset the equilibrium between manpower sup- 
ply and demand. For the Employment Service, this 
means that it shall not operate merely as a system of 
labor exchanges but must take on expanded responsi- 
bilities as a manpower agency concerned with all 
aspects of manpower. Each local office must serve as 
the local community manpower center and, beyond 
that, must also function in a strongly linked nationwide 
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network of offices operating to meet national man- 
power purposes and goals. At the same time, the pub- 
lic employment service must continue to be a service 
institution available to employer and jobseeker alike 
on a voluntary basis. Once again, the Federal-State 
employment service system must modify and adapt its 
operations to meet the changing needs of a changing 
labor market. 

A major measure to improve the posture of the 
Employment Service and to enable it to carry out its 
new responsibilities with greater effectiveness was the 
decision, early in 1961, to separate in the large metro- 
politan areas wherever possible the unemployment in- 
surance and the employment service functions. It had 
become evident that the employment office could not 
operate as well when identified in the public mind as 
an “unemployment” office—processing unemployment 
insurance claims—rather than as an area manpower 
agency providing placement and related manpower 
services. Another change—the reorganization of these 
offices on an occupational-industrial basis—was intro- 
duced to provide better service to applicants and em- 
ployers. Extension of these organizational principles 
to smaller areas is already planned. 

With rapid shifts in industry location and manpower 
requirement, there is a pressing need to improve our 
interarea recruitment procedures. Interarea recruit- 
ment tools have been sharpened, and an experiment in 
teletype communications, now limited to placement of 
professional personnel, is promising. This develop- 
mental effort will also test the practicability of becom- 
ing a part of the initial step in the process of eventually 
matching, geographically, separated workers and jobs 
in all occupations quickly and efficiently through use 
of electronic data processing equipment. 

New counseling and placement tools, most notably 
the third edition of the Dictionary or OccuPATIONAL 
TiTLEs, are in process. Extensively revised, the Dic- 
tionary will contain a new classification structure that 
will embody worker trait requirements for specific 
jobs. This will permit greater flexibility in referring 
workers whose skills are no longer in demand to other 
jobs for which they are suited or can be trained. 

Expanded services to youth, including the extension 
of current programs to provide the full range of local 
office services to more young people, is being made 
possible through additional State and local office staff 





Expansion of U.S. Employment Service 


I am directing the Secretary of Labor to take necessary 
steps to provide better service for unemployment insur- 
ance claimants and other job applicants registered with 
the United States Employment Service. This will require 
expanded counseling and placement services for workers 
or jobseekers (a) in depressed areas; (b) in rural areas 
of chronic underemployment; (c) displaced by automa- 
tion and technological changes in factories and on farms; 
(d) in upper age brackets; and (e) recently graduated 
from college and high school. 


—President Kennedy’s Economic Message to the 
Congress, February 2, 1961. 
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assigned to this function. The stature of the local 
office as a manpower agency is being enhanced with 
increased participation in community employment 
development programs. 

The ES has moved ahead in the last 2 years to study 
the much-talked-about but little-understood phenome- 
non of automation. Research designed to yield better 
information on the impact of automation on the oc- 
cupational structure of the economy and on the avail- 
ability of jobs in the labor market is being conducted in 
20 area demonstration projects. Experimentation 
with local office techniques to serve workers and em- 
ployers affected by the introduction of automated 
processes is another phase of these demonstration 
projects. 








Recent Legislation Spurs Manpower Development 


The President’s manifestation of concern with man- 
power problems was soon followed by congressional 
action. A pioneering measure, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, was enacted in May 1961. The act gives 
further recognition to the principle established in the 
Employment Act of 1946—that there is a national 
interest in, and responsibility to help alleviate, high- 
level and persistent unemployment. The ARA em- 
phasizes the need for cooperation and self-help on the 
part of the local communities, but for the first time 
provides Federal assistance to bring about the economic 
rehabilitation of these areas, including occupational 
training and retraining. 

Passage of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 marked a major extension of this ap- 
proach. Under this act, there is no limitation as to 
locality, and the provision of 52 weeks of training al- 
lowances permits training for a broader band of oc- 
cupations than the 16 weeks under ARA. Similarly, 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 recognizes that there 
will be disruption of some industries and dislocation 
of workers in such industries while long-term adjust- 
ments are taking place. This act also provides for 
training or retraining displaced workers to enable them 
to compete successfully in the labor market. The 
Public Works Acceleration Act, recent changes in pub- 
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lic assistance legislation that call for increasing atten- 
tion to the rehabilitation of public welfare recipients, 
and the pending Youth Employment Act are other 
pieces in the pattern of current manpower programs. 

In the 1930's, the approach to manpower resource 
problems called for programs of income maintenance. 
The approach of the 1960’s includes income mainte- 
nance and protection against economic risks, but also 
provides for economic rehabilitation of the unemployed 
and under-utilized through training and retraining to 


improve their competitive position in the labor market. 

The Federal-State Employment Service has been 
called upon to gear its operations to carry out the 
training provisions of both the ARA and the MDTA. 
The responsibilities of the local office go well beyond 
selection and referral of applicants to training and the 
placement of graduate trainees. To meet the objec- 
tives of these programs, we need a great deal more 
labor market information than has already been de- 
veloped by the employment security system. Increas- 
ingly, occupations hold the key to the “re-engineering” 
of the labor force. We need to find out much more 
about the changing occupational structure and content 
as well as about the characteristics of our manpower 
resources. 

With this new emphasis, the importance of voca- 
tional education is assuming large dimensions. Al- 
though we have had vocational education for many 
years, the need for its orientation to today’s labor mar- 
ket in terms of curriculum, course content, quality of 
instruction, or in the selection of students for training 
becomes especially important. The local office must 
contribute toward helping resolve these problem areas 
and must establish more firmly the bonds of coopera- 
tion with the vocational education authorities. 

Looking ahead, we in the employment service sys- 
tem have learned much to guide us as we confront the 
challenging tasks ahead. In the face of continuing 
basic economic changes, we cannot be satisfied to op- 
erate merely on a day-to-day basis. We must never 
lose sight of the importance of human values and of 
our longer-range goals of optimum development and 
use of our manpower resources. We have a large re- 
sponsibility, indeed, to build a Service that will be 
equal to the times by being equal to the future. 
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PLACEMENT 


N THE 30 years since the Wagner-Peyser Act 

created the United States Employment Service, 
the placement function—bringing together the worker 
and the job—has remained the core of public employ- 
ment office activity. In our dynamic economy, the 
emerging needs of different worker groups and the 
changing manpower needs of industry have required 
the development of additional programs, changing em- 
phasis, and new approaches to manpower problems. 
Placement service has become a many-faceted enter- 
prise. 

Depression Years 


In the depths of the great depression of the early 
thirties, mounting unemployment had become a na- 
tional problem which the Congress took steps to meet. 
The newly created system of public employment offices, 
along with the rece~ 'v formed National Reemploy- 
ment Service, was tu » \vide the necessary machinery 
and organization to staff the planned public works and 
work-relief programs as its immediate job, while es- 
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tablishing itself as a permanent coordinating force in 
the labor market. The existing Veterans Employ- 
ment Service became a part of the U.S. Employment 
Service, and a Veterans Employment Representative 
was appointed in each State. 

With one out of five workers unemployed and indus- 
trial production at record lows, there were few jobs in 
private employment to be filled. The quickly organ- 
ized USES and NRS plunged into the tremendous job 
of referring millions of unemployed to work-relief 
projects. The NRS was operated through State direc- 
tors, and expanded and contracted as the referral load 
to successive “alphabet” work-relief projects required. 
For several years it provided the flexibility and finan- 
cing needed to see the ES through its formative period, 
while the Secretary of Labor concluded agreements 
with each of the States to meet the provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. As the Employment Service be- 
came established in all States, the National Reemploy- 
ment Service diminished in size. It concluded 
operations in 1938, when State employment services 
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expanded their networks of local offices to administer 
the unemployment insurance program. 

During the first full year of operation, the local 
offices, the Employment Service, and the National Re- 
employment Service registered 12.5 million workers 
and made 7 million placements, of which about 4.3 
million were to CWA, PWA, WPA, and other public 
works and work-relief projects. Over 1.7 million 
placements of veterans were made through the Em- 
ployment Service on the various work projects. Most 
remarkable in that record was the total of over 2 mil- 
lion placements with private employers, predominantly 
in domestic service, construction, and casual jobs in a 
period when job openings seemed nonexistent. 

As the economy gradually pulled out of the depres- 
sion, placements with private employers rose through 
the vigorous efforts of the local offices to promote job 
listings. In the next 2 years, the Employment Service 
recorded 5 million placements with private employers. 
Handicaps of makeshift housing and equipment (fre- 
quently donated or borrowed) and lack of adequate 
working “tools” were more than compensated for by a 
resourceful and pioneering staff. 


Growth and Development 


Che need for better tools, particularly better inter- 
viewing techniques and improved methods for job 
classification, was fulfilled through the work of the 
Occupational Research Program. Its most renowned 
product, the Dictionary OF OccuPATIONAL TITLEs, 
permitted, for the first time, reasonably uniform job 
descriptions and job classification, although it was de- 
veloped originally for statistical reporting purposes. 
Companion research in the field of worker analysis 
produced aptitude and proficiency tests. With ex- 
panded knowledge of jobs and their requirements, the 
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Unemployed men reporting for referral to 
a public works project in the 1930's. 


interviewer could “talk the language” of the worker 
and the employer. As the techniques and procedures 
developed by USES research were applied, the place- 
ment process became more uniform and more effective. 
Applicants for work were registered on cards designed 
to obtain sufficient information for accurate classifica- 
tion of work experience and training, and these regis- 
trations were assigned codes from the DIcTIONARY OF 
OccupaTIONAL TiTLes. Specifications of employers’ 
job openings were similarly recorded on order forms 
and coded in the same manner. The process of match- 
ing men and jobs was speeded up. 


Effects of Unemployment Insurance Program 


Time was short for experiment and refinement of 
techniques before the local offices were to assume a 
major new responsibility which would alter the type 
and numbers of applicants served. Under the Social 
Security Act of 1935, the public employment offices 
were designated to administer the payment of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits provided for in the act. 
Although personnel and facilities had been expanded 
in preparation for an expected rush of claimants, a 
new recession in 1937 and 1938 built up the claims 
load beyond all expectations. With fewer jobs and 
more unemployed, the placement function was almost 
submerged for many months, as all staff members 
turned to handling the flood of unemployment in- 
surance Claimants. Emergency quarters were set up 
in armories and other public buildings. 

Months later, the seeming setback could be re- 
assessed. The Federal-State employment service sys- 
tem found itself with a greatly expanded staff and a 
more stable financial base. Claimants registering for 
employment represented a much broader range of 
occupations and skills than the earlier applicants for 
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work on relief projects, and the staff had acquired a 
broader knowledge of occupations and industries. A 
better placement service could be offered to all types 
of employers and all types of workers, many of whom 
were newly aware of the ES and its potential value 
to them. 

With the first great waves of claimants taken care 
of and the Unemployment Insurance program on a 
relatively normal basis, the local offices could con- 
centrate again on the placement function. In 1939, 
placements with private employers rose to 2.7 million, 
with the most striking gains in placements of clerical, 
sales, and skilled workers. 


Defense Buildup 


The outbreak of World War II in Europe at the 
end of 1939 and the beginning of the defense buildup 
in the United States brought a quick transition from 
high unemployment to rapidly rising employment and 
growing skill shortages. Orders from Europe for mu- 
nitions, planes, ships, and other war materiel resulted 
in extensive production and employment gains. The 
Employment Service, with its reservoir of registered 
unemployed in its then 1,600 local offices, was in a key 
position to channel manpower into defense industry. 

With the President’s declaration of a national emer- 
gency in September 1940, the ES was designated to 
assist in recruiting workers for defense industries, and 
workers were urged to register with the local offices 
for essential defense jobs. The building of new plants, 
shipyards, and military facilities created enormous de- 
mands for construction workers and expanding muni- 


tions production required millions of additional factory 


workers. Placements rose steadily reaching 5.4 mil- 
lion in 1941. As skill shortages became acute, public 
training courses were set up and the local offices se- 
lected and referred trainees, using newly developed 
aptitude tests as an aid in appraising the potential 
abilities of applicants. 


Interarea Recruitment Services 


Although interarea recruitment techniques were de- 
veloped by the Employment Service as early as 1935, 
they were seldom used because of a scarcity of jobs 
and a surplus of manpower nationally. Most 
“clearance” transactions (as they were then known) 
were intrastate and usually between adjacent areas. 

The first major demands on the interarea recruit- 
ment system occurred in 1940 when the ES was as- 
signed the task of assisting in recruiting workers for 
highly essential employment. “Clearance” was ready 
for the responsibilities involved in matching workers 
and job openings that were widely separated geo- 
graphically. 

With vital defense jobs to fill, the existing interstate 
placement machinery was expanded on October 28, 
1940, when the USES put into operation a decentral- 
ized national system for the clearance of employers’ 
labor needs and for interstate transfer of workers in 
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some 500 occupations essential to defense industries. 
By December 7, 1941, the date of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, 291,000 workers, representing every skill cate- 
gory, had been placed through interarea recruitment 
among the 48 States. 


World War Il and Manpower Controls 


With the entry of the United States into the war, 
the facilities and personnel of the State Employment 
Services were quickly federalized and transferred to 
the USES on January 1, 1942, by Presidential Order. 
The War Manpower Commission was created in April 
1942, and the USES and the State Employment Serv- 
ices became the new agency’s principal operating 
division in administering the program for an orderly 
allocation of civilian manpower. In effect, the Em- 
ployment Service was to “ration” the manpower re- 
sources of the Nation. The program was a coopera- 
tive one, voluntarily accepted by labor and manage- 
ment. Industries were’ identified as essential or 
nonessential to the war effort, ceilings on employment 
were imposed on each employing establishment, and 
priority for additional workers was determined by 
Area Manpower Committees according to urgency of 
need in the total war effort. Employers could not 
hire workers without certification of their availability 
by the Employment Service. The requirement for 
these statements of availability for workers channeled 
most of the available manpower through the Employ- 
ment Service to priority jobs. Intensive campaigns 
were undertaken to recruit new workers to meet the 
seemingly insatiable demands of war production and 
essential civilian activities. This was a new role for 
the Employment Service which prior to 1940 had 
operated in a labor surplus market. 

The heavy load of additional responsibilities necessi- 
tated laying aside many of the techniques of place- 





Strange Interview 


ABOUT 20 years ago, our Mora, Minn., office had an 
itinerant point at Cambridge, in crowded quarters shared 
with the County Welfare office. On busy days, the effect 
was something approaching bedlam, and an occasional 
welfare applicant would get into our line by mistake. 
It was on just such a day that one of my budding em- 
ployment interviewers was struggling through an applica- 
tion with an applicant whose “English” was almost entirely 
Swedish! For nearly an hour, his work history and per- 
sonal data were laboriously unearthed and placed in the 
proper spaces on the application card. At the conclusion, 
the interviewer solemnly told the gentleman, “Sorry, we 
have nothing for you today, but come back later—some- 
thing may turn up.” As the man left, he paused and said 
something in Swedish to the next applicant in line. When 
the second fellow sat down, the interviewer asked him 
what his friend had said. ‘He told me,” said the man, 
“*What a lot of monkey-business to go through, just to 
get a mattress!’”’ 


Oh yes, the “budding interviewer’ referred to is now 
manager of our St. Paul local office. 


—BILL STOTTS, MDTA Coordinator, St. Paul, Minn., 


local office. (Began service on Jan. 1, 1938 in Mora, 
Minn.) 
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ment that had been developed in prewar years. The 
ES was operating with serious manpower problems of 
its own, as staffs were depleted by calls to military 
service and the lure of higher earnings in war industry. 
Written applications were discontinued in most offices. 
There was no need for an application file when almost 
every applicant could be referred immediately to a 
wide choice of jobs. Persistent urging by local office 
staff that full use be made of all available manpower 
resources broke down many hiring barriers for women, 
members of minority groups, and handicapped appli- 
cants. Placements exceeded 12 million in 1943, the 
peak of the war production effort. 

It was during this period that employers first made 
extensive use of the positive recruitment technique. 
Under this procedure, possible areas of labor supply 
were located by the ES. An itinerary was set up for 
a representative of the employer to interview preselec- 























In the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, there are about 1,900 State and local em- 
ployment offices. 


ted applicants at the local office in the area of labor 
supply. This method of recruitment expedited the 
transfer of workers to essential industry in labor short- 
age areas by “on the spot” hiring of applicants, with 
transportation usually provided by the employer. 

By means of improved labor supply information and 
orders carefully screened according to priority of im- 
portance, hundreds of thousands of critically needed 
workers were directed across area and State borders to 
vital munitions and aircraft plants, arsenals, shipyards, 
mines, smelters, logging camps, railroads, and jobs 
By 1943, the Employment Service was re- 
ceiving single orders for 56,000 workers for shipyards 
in Oregon and California, 30,000 for the Alcan High- 
way, and 300,000 civilian workers for the Navy Yards 
and other Navy shore establishments. These orders 
had to be filled, in large part, through the interarea 
recruitment machinery. 

Staffing of the atomic bomb development complex 
at the Manhattan Project in Pasco, Wash., was a spec- 
tacular recruitment accomplishment. In May 1943, 


overseas. 
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the Pasco USES local office, which normally placed 
from 100 to 300 nonagricultural workers per month, 
was placing 2,400 workers monthly; the number in- 
creased to a peak of 12,500 by December 1943. By 
June 1944, the peak of construction employment had 
been reached—45,000. This gradually tapered off, 
reaching zero near the end of May 1945. 

From the spring of 1943 to the winter of 1944, the 
ES referred about 185,000 workers and placed 78,- 
000 in the area; 138,000 of these referrals resulted from 
a nationwide interregional recruitment campaign. To 
accomplish the task, special recruitment teams were as- 
signed to various areas of possible labor supply. Major 
labor unions referred members directly, while many 
individuals sought out jobs on the project on their 
own initiative. Highest priority was accorded all or- 
ders from the project during the hectic recruitment 
campaign, but the demand for labor seemed endless 
as turnover kept recruiters on a veritable treadmill. 
The site was isolated and other problems also contribu- 
ted to high separation rates. Yet, the Manhattan Dis- 
trict Project was staffed with workers who could not 
even be told what they were working on because of the 
secrecy surrounding the production of the atomic 
bomb. 

Foreign Labor 


Early in the war there were indications that it would 
be difficult to obtain a sufficient number of main- 
tenance-of-way workers or track laborers to meet the 
demands of the railroads. In 1943, the United States 
and the Mexican Government executed an_inter- 
national agreement permitting the importation of 
Mexican nationals for work on railroads in this coun- 
try. At the peak of the labor shortage, 45 railroads 
participated in the program. The number of foreign 
workers employed at any one time by individual rail- 
roads varied from 12,500 with a major western car- 
rier to 150 with a small northeastern railroad. To 
maintain a full complement of workers during the 
period of the program, 1943 through 1946, a total of 
136,000 Mexican nationals were recruited and em- 
ployed as maintenance-of-way workers. 

Late in 1943, the War Manpower Commission re- 
quested the Congress to provide funds for the im- 
portation of still more workers to be employed as an 
auxiliary labor supply whenever domestic labor was 
unavailable, or to supplement the available labor sup- 
ply in the production of war materiel. This action 
resulted in the West Indian Labor Program under 
which 25,000 workers were brought in and placed in 
jobs in war production or supporting industries. Most 
of these workers were employed in chemicals, food, 
foundries, lumber, ordnance, steel, and textiles. 

With the end of hostilities, the War Manpower 
Commission was abolished and the USES was returned 
to the Department of Labor in September 1945. The 
State Employment Services reverted to State opera- 
tion in November 1946. The Employment Service 
had been to war. While its role had not been a glam- 
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orous one and the necessary controls administered were 
often irritating to employers and applicants alike, the 
overall success of the effort was unquestioned. 


Readjustment and Demobilization 


Reconversion of industry to a peacetime basis and 
the resultant dislocation of workers again brought 
floods of claimants for unemployment insurance to the 
local offices. ‘To these were added the millions of de- 
mobilized servicemen eligible for allowances under the 
Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944 with its 
“52-20” provision. In 1944, the passage of this “GI 
Bill of Rights” had reaffirmed the will of the Nation 
to provide for the readjustment of World War II 
veterans to civilian life. It reenforced and broadened 
the structure of the Veterans Employment Service. It 
specifically provided “. . . policies shall be promul- 
gated and administered so as to provide for veterans 
a maximum of job opportunity in the field of employ- 
ment. . . .” During the war years, pioneering efforts 
had been made in the field of placement of the handi- 
capped. Thousands of disabled war veterans, success- 
fully rehabilitated through Government-sponsored 
programs, were placed in jobs through selective place- 
ment techniques of the Employment Service. In the 
immediate post-World War II years, with the veteran 
applicant load well over 50 percent of the new appli- 
cations file, counseling and job development for vet- 
erans were major activities. The Employment Serv- 
ice worked closely with the Veterans Administration in 
the placement of veterans who were graduated from 
schools, colleges, and vocational training programs. 
Very close liaison was maintained with military and 
Veterans Administration hospitals to assure prompt 
placement of successfully rehabilitated disabled vet- 
erans. 

While unemployment rose immediately following 
World War II, it did not reach serious proportions, as 
industry converted quickly to produce the goods un- 
available during the war years. 

In anticipation of the postwar dislocations and the 
needs of returning servicemen and former war produc- 
tion workers, the ES had formulated its plan of opera- 
tion. By synthesizing the experience and knowledge 
gained from operating under a variety of circum- 
stances—ranging from depression and heavy labor 
surpluses to war and acute labor shortages—the Em- 
ployment Service reaffirmed its role in the labor mar- 
ket. The Six Point Program crystallized its basic re- 
sponsibilities in contributing to national goals of full 
employment and economic stability. 

Point 1 of the Six Point Program emphasized the 
placement function which was “To facilitate the em- 
ployment and reemployment of returning servicemen 
and women, displaced former war workers, youths en- 
tering the labor market, disabled veterans, and other 
persons seeking jobs.” 

The program was implemented despite budget cur- 
tailment. Local office operations were overhauled 
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and streamlined. Where possible, self-application was 
introduced to free interviewers for more specialized 
services and to reduce applicant waiting time. Test- 
ing, counseling, and selective placement techniques 
were reemphasized. Priority in referral to jobs was 
given to all veterans, with disabled veterans receiving 
additional preferential treatment. Local public em- 
ployment offices became information centers, assisting 
the returning servicemen in taking full advantage of 
their rights under the GI Bill of Rights and other 
legislation. 

Introduced in 1948, State Inventories of Job Open- 
ings provided information biweekly on local occupa- 
tional shortages. These listings which include all 
hard-to-fill job orders, whether or not they have been 
placed in formal clearance, are forwarded to all State 
agencies to facilitate interarea recruitment. 





Immigration Responsibilities 


THE United States Employment Service has a continuing 
responsibility assigned to it by the Attorney General in 
connection with the admittance of aliens from quota coun- 
tries to the United States as needed workers under provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(as amended). The role of the Employment Service is 
to determine whether domestic workers are available for 
referral to the jobs for which the aliens are desired. Cer- 
tifications of nonavailability relate to first preference peti- 
tions of immigrants for whom quota preference is sought 
and to nonimmigrants applying for temporary admission 
to this country for purposes of working. Such certifica- 
tions are made only after local and interarea recruitment 
efforts indicate that domestic workers meeting the skill 
requirements of the jobs involved are not available for 
referral. This action is waived for selected technical and 
professional occupations for which the supply of workers 
nationally is already known to be inadequate to meet all 
demands. 











After the first sharp drop from wartime peaks, place- 
ments rose each year until the “inventory recession” of 
1949 brought mounting unemployment and fewer jobs. 


Korea and Partial Mobilization 


While business was pulling out of the recession, 
Korea was invaded in June 1950, thus sharply accel- 
erating the rise in employment. Partial mobilization 
required an immediate buildup of the Armed Forces, 
an increase in production of military equipment and 
supplies, and planning for the possibility of total war. 
The large-scale mobilization of all production and 
manpower resources that had been necessary in World 
War II was not required in the Korean emergency, 
and less stringent controls were applied. 

To avoid shortages of skills, the Department of Com- 
merce developed a list of Essential Activities critical 
to defense production, and a corresponding list of Cri- 
tical Occupations was developed by the Labor Depart- 
ment. These listings were used by the Selective Serv- 
ice and the Defense Department as a basis for grant- 
ing military deferments so that necessary skills would 
not be drawn from essential defense production. These 
deferments had the indirect effect of bringing to the 
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Employment Service offices many applicants seeking 
transfer to essential industry. Priority in referral of 
workers was given to essential industry, and available 
workers were channeled to defense production. To 
eliminate needless geographic shifting of labor which 
overtaxed local facilities, the Employment Service em- 
phasized the necessity for making full use of local 
manpower supply before recruiting in other areas. 

Labor shortages developed chiefly in technical and 
skilled occupations; particularly needed were engi- 
neers, physicists, and technicians. The machine tool, 
aircraft, and shipbuilding industries needed skilled ma- 
chinists, toolmakers, and workers with other machine 
shop skills rather than mass production workers. 

Again the capabilities of the interarea recruitment 
system were tested as an armaments production pro- 
gram got underway. The system was called upon to 
locate an increasing number of engineers, draftsmen, 
and layout men. Interarea recruitment was also used 
to meet demands for machinists, tool and diemakers, 
setup men, and highly skilled machine operators. Posi- 
tive recruitment was reemphasized and representatives 
of employers were scheduled to local offices in labor 
surplus areas to recruit preselected applicants. The 
Korean emergency added proof that the interarea 
recruitment system was flexible enough to meet an 
emergency need and at the same time to operate in an 
orderly manner. 

Nonagricultural placements rose from 4.4 million 
in 1949 and 5.6 million in 1950 to 6.5 million in 1951 
and 1952. 

The Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act enacted 
by the Congress in 1952 provided the same basic ben- 
efits to veterans of the Korean campaign as were given 
to WW II veterans. Thus, the tapering off of vet- 
erans from WW II was followed by a heavy flow of 
Korean conflict veterans to the local employinent of- 
fices. Veterans continued to make up well over 40 
percent of the male work force, and the continuing 
heavy rate of registrations by veterans at local offices 
proved a challenge. Testing, counseling, job develop- 
ment, and intensive selective placement efforts for 
veterans were major factors in the workload. Aptitude 
and proficiency testing had increased from the 184,000 
individuals tested in 1948 to 929,000 in 1953 to meet 
the needs of returning servicemen. 


New Requirements of Recent Years 


In the late fifties the Employment Service was con- 
fronted with a labor market of new complexities and 
changing requirements. Technological advances had 
brought new products and new industries, new meth- 
ods of production, and new occupations. At the same 
time, geographic shifts of industry and obsolescence 
of plants, methods, materials, and fuels had created 
whole areas of chronic unemployment. Expanding 
industries needed different skills as automation and 
mechanization displaced the unskilled production 
worker. 
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Staff shortages and high turnover of personnel 
handicapped the employment service system in meet- 
ing growing manpower problems. The population 
had increased by 28 million in the decade of the 
fifties, and the work force had increased from 63 mil- 
lion to over 73 million. Employment Service person- 
nel had shrunk by 11.5 percent in the 1,800 local 
offices despite the broadening of its responsibilities and 
expansion of services to special groups. The need for 
strengthening and revitalizing the ES was emphasized 
by President Kennedy in his 1961 State of the Union 
Message and in his Economic Message to Congress. 
A stronger, more aggressive Employment Service was 
essential as a major force in attacking the problems of 
unemployment. 

The Federal-State employment service system moved 
swiftly to implement reorganization plans. Local 
office staffs were augmented with the launching of 
a national “Hire Now” campaign. This intensive job- 
hunt drive resulted not only in a record number of 
placements, but also in service to a record number of 
employers. What was perhaps more important, it 
focused the attention of employer and worker on the 
placement function of the local office, which was 
recognized as a community manpower center and not 
the “unemployment office.” 


Current Emphasis in Placement Services 


Strengthening the placement process in the more 
than 1,900 offices which make up the national system 
of public employment offices is a continuing objective. 
Effectiveness in meeting labor market needs is far from 
uniform throughout the Nation. To expand service 
to the well qualified applicant, greater emphasis is 
being placed on job development techniques. Better 
interviewing is stressed to produce application records 
which fully reflect the applicant’s capabilities. 
Mastery of the basic skills of placement is essential in 
giving effective service to applicants and employers as 
well as to any applicant groups which require special- 
ized service. 

Testing will continue to be an important supporting 
activity to placement, with over 1,400 of the more than 
1,900 local offices equipped with testing facilities. 
Preemployment testing of applicants has proved very 
effective in appraising the applicant’s present skills or 
potential abilities. Local offices are currently testing 
over 2 million applicants a year compared with the 
92,000 tested in 1946. 

The third edition of the Dictionary oF Occupa- 
TIONAL TITLES, embodying some major changes in 
approach, will soon go to press. It will provide im- 
proved material for job classification and job relation- 
ships, thus making it a better tool for serving employers 
and workers in the placement process. 


Reorganization of Metropolitan Offices 


In improving and strengthening local office opera- 
tions, first priority was given to the reorganization and 
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staffing of offices in the large metropolitan areas. It 
was in the largest cities that the employment service 
system had suffered most from diversion of staff to 
unemployment insurance functions, and the high rate 
of personnel turnover in years of budget cuts. In most 
of these areas, several offices had been set up, each 
serving a geographic segment of the area rather than 
the whole community. Employment opportunities in 
these segmented areas seldom matched the require- 
ments of the labor supply. Problems resulting from 
clearing information on orders and workers between 
offices reduced efficiency and confused the public. To 
remedy this situation, centrally located offices—sepa- 
rated from the unemployment insurance claims func- 
tion—have been set up in 43 of the 55 major metro- 
politan areas. These offices are organized on an in- 
dustrial-occupational basis, each serving the whole 
community in specialized occupations and industries. 
Other offices are scheduled for early reorganization 
along the same lines. Asa result of this reorganization, 
improved efficiency in giving effective placement serv- 
ice is apparent in the 1962 placement statistics. While 
placements nationally showed a 14 percent rise, the 
55 largest metropolitan areas showed a 21 percent gain 
over 1961. 


Training and Retraining Projects 


Although local office cooperation in referring job- 
seekers to community-sponsored training programs had 
been established in a number of States and communi- 
ties, nationwide Employment Service participation in 
such activities became a major responsibility of the 
Federal-State employment security system with the 
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passage of the Area Redevelopment Act in 1961 and 
the Manpower Development and Training Act in 
1962. The Employment Service, with its intimate 
knowledge of the needs and resources of each local 
community, was the logical choice to administer the 
manpower operational aspects of these acts. The pro- 
visions of the two acts are different in important 
respects, but the ES placement role—the selection and 
referral of trainees and the placement of graduates—is 
similar with regard to both programs. 

After passage of these acts, State employment serv- 
ices embarked on an extensive program of screening, 
counseling, and testing of potential trainees, referring 
those found suitable to training projects. The heavy 
additional workload is indicated by the following 
figures. 


Cumulative Actions Through March 1963 


MDTA AR 
Counseling interviews ~---~------ 234,588 25,2 
Tests administered : 

General Aptitude Test Bat- 


A 
35 


16, 956 
19, 218 
2,661 2,338 
21,917 14,630 


Of the 100 or more different occupations for which 
training courses have been set up, the majority have 
been for draftsmen, practical nurses, stenographers 
and typists, nurse aides and orderlies, welders, auto- 
motive and other repairmen, and machine shop oc- 
cupations. Local public employment offices have 

(Continued on page 23) 


Specific aptitude tests____-_- 34, 094 
Proficiency teste............ 


Referrals to training 
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Refugee Relief Program 


ALTHOUGH USES and State agency staff were assigned 
to the Displaced Persons Commission and USES tools, 
such as DOT and labor market information were used 
extensively in the program for admitting displaced persons 
to the country following WW II, the program was not 
administered by the Employment Service. The agency 
did, however, play a major role in carrying out the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953 which provided for the entry into the 
United States of 214,000 refugees from Europe and Asia. 
These were persons who were unable to return to their 
homelands because of fear of persecution, or who had 
escaped from Communist-dominated or occupied areas. 
The Federal-State employment service system was called 
upon to aid in the humanitarian effort to find suitable 
homes and employment for these victims in communities 
throughout the Nation. 


The Employment Service’s procedures for processing 
alien workers under the provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act were readily adapted to the Refugee 
Relief Program. Employment Service representatives as- 
signed to overseas posts conducted 82,900 interviews, in 
which the qualifications of refugees were matched against 
employer job requirements. 


Personal and occupational information on specially 
qualified refugees desiring to emigrate to the United 
States was also obtained from local labor offices, refugee 
camps, and voluntary agencies. 


In addition, ES staff sought out persons possessing spe- 
cial skills in short supply here in response to U.S. em- 
ployers’ offers to sponsor refugees with needed skills. 
These workers were located by a review of preliminary 
questionnaires received by the Consulates and Embassies 
in the early days of the program. 








Hungarian Refugee Program 


WITH the crushing of the government in Hungary in 
1956, thousands of freedom-loving persons escaped from 
their homeland, fleeing into Austria. In November and 
December of that year, before the expiration of the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act of 1953, the admission into the United 
States of 21,500 Hungarian refugees was authorized. This 
number was later increased. The Bureau of Employment 
Security, as part of the President’s Committee for Hun- 
garian Relief, set up special operations at Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., where thousands of workers were assisted in finding 
employment and in adjusting to life in their adopted 
country. 


On November 21, 1956, the first planeload of Hun- 
garian refugees arrived at the Camp Kilmer Center. The 
Bureau—with only one member of its headquarters staff, 
two interviewers, and one clerk to do occupational process- 
ing—called upon its affiliated State employment security 
agencies services for Hungarian-speaking personnel to 
assist in processing the refugees who arrived during the 
next 3 months. Interviewers were detailed to this ac- 
tivity from Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. 


A total of 75 persons was employed by the ES at 
Camp Kilmer during the height of the Hungarian refugee 
placement activities. In addition, interviewing crews 
were sent to Germany to return with five transport ships 
to obtain occupational information from the escapees prior 
to their arrival at Camp Kilmer. Many of the Hungarian 
refugees contributed much-needed skills to the manpower 
resources of this country. Out of approximately 19,000 
employable adults, 34 percent were skilled workers who 
could be utilized in expanding American industry. An- 
other 18 percent were scientists, engineers, doctors, and 
other professional people whose training and talents were 
used to good advantage. 














Cuban Refugee Program 


WITH the advent of the Cuban problem, the United 
States for the first time developed a program to help 
refugees from another Nation in this hemisphere. The 
principal port of entry for the Cuban refugees—many of 
whom have little in the way of personal possessions or 
wealth—is Miami, Fla., and most of them remain in that 
area. The economic and social problems which quickly 
emerged called for Federal action. Overall responsibility 
for the emergency program was assigned to the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
with matters concerning employment delegated to the U.S. 
Employment Service of the Department of Labor. Of 
the $71 million appropriated for the Cuban Refugees 
Program for fiscal year 1963, $8 million was earmarked 
for “resettlement and employment opportunities.” 


From February 1961 through May 1963, about 163,000 
persons were registered at the Miami Refugee Center. 
More than 60,00 of them have been resettled through 
the program. At the Refugee Center, the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service provides job counseling and job development 
and placement services. 


By and large, the refugees from Cuba are well educated 
men and women from every walk of life. More than a 





third of the heads of families come from professional, 
semiprofessional, or managerial occupations. Fewer than 
a fourth have no special skills or are semiskilled workers. 
Three-fourths of the registered refugees are between the 
ages of 20 and 50—generally the most productive years. 
About three out of five are men. Probably one out of 
four speak English well enough to hold jobs in this coun- 
try. Well over 9,000 refugees are currently receiving 
language or vocational training at the Lindsey Hopkins 
Adult Vocational School in Miami. 


The USES staff at the Center are now undertaking an 
intensive program of job interviews to match skills with 
jobs available around the country. At the same time, 
a program of information and publicity has been launched 
in an effort to make the country aware of the existence 
in Miami of a large pool of skilled persons for whom jobs 
need to be found. 


Refugees were registering at the Center at the rate of 
2,500 a week, until recently, when all incoming flights 
from Cuba were stopped. Some refugees still arrive by 
small boats. Should substantial numbers of Cubans again 
be permitted to enter this country, Miami will need con- 
siderable help from the rest of the United States to find 
job and resettlement opportunities for them. 
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played a major role in finding jobs for graduates, 
placing about four out of five known to be working. 


Veterans in the Current Labor Market 


Veterans—now totaling more than 23 million, al- 
most half of all men in the work force—find themselves 
in the middle of today’s employment problem. Many 
who had received training under the GI program are 
being displaced for the first time. Many who do not 
possess the skills and experience necessary to compete 
in today’s labor market are remaining unemployed 
for long periods at a time when their living needs are 
great and they should be entering their most produc- 
tive years. 

The retraining under ARA and MDTA programs 
have great implications for veterans because they offer 
opportunities to update skills or to acquire new skills. 
Veteran applications, which have averaged 700,000 
yearly in local office files, are mostly in semiskilled and 
unskilled occupations and show limited education and 
training. ‘These veterans are in serious need of train- 
ing which will lead to opportunity for employment in 
skills which are in demand. As is also true for other 
“older workers,” this employment may require read- 
justment and, for many, will necessitate considerable 
self-discipline. It will require additional counseling 
and perhaps a different kind of counseling from that 
received when they were younger and entering the 
work force for the first time. 

A new group of veterans has been coming to the 
Employment Service for assistance in establishing 
themselves in civilian occupations. These veterans 
are retirees from military service after at least 20 years 
of active duty. Currently, about 56,000 servicemen 
retire each year. They represent an important reser- 
voir of skills which should be utilized intelligently. 
To assure these retirees of effective placement service, 
programs have been established providing for pre- 
retirement briefing sessions by Veterans Employment 
Representatives, for counseling, and for job develop- 
ment. Special services to veterans and preferential 
service to disabled veterans continue to be a funda- 
mental part of local office operations. 


Recent Developments in Interarea Recruitment 


One of the points agreed upon in the January 1962 
report of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor Management Policy was the need to introduce 
new administrative machinery and operating methods 
to facilitate the geographic mobility of workers. 

The Employment Service moved quickly to improve 
interarea recruitment procedures, particularly with re- 
spect to applicants possessing the higher skills that 
are in short supply. One of the basic changes insti- 
tuted permits States to deal directly with one another 
in interarea recruitment matters. With the elimina- 
tion of regional and national office contacts often 
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required under the old procedures, there has been a 
general speeding up of interarea recruitment transac- 
tions. 

Many factors make interarea recruitment crucial to 
the role of the public employment service in today’s 
labor market. The rate of technological change is 
reducing the need for some occupations and new ones 
are emerging. There are important geographic shifts 
in industries. These developments are causing many 
imbalances in supply and demand within local labor 
markets and point to a greater interdependence of 
labor market areas throughout the Nation. 

New operating tools have recently been introduced 
to facilitate and step up interarea recruitment. The 
State Inventories of Job Openings had been provid- 
ing a reasonably satisfactory base for measuring cur- 
rent labor demand, but lack of corresponding infor- 
mation on applicants willing to relocate was an 
impediment to the effective direction of clearance 
orders and a limitation on positive recruitment efforts. 
To fill this gap, the State Inventories in 1961 began 
to include occupational information on applicants will- 
ing to accept referral to out-of-area employers. A 
recently innovated Labor Supply and Demand Sum- 
mary is prepared biweekly by the State agencies. 
These summaries are based on material submitted by 
local offices anticipating layoffs in their areas or having 
unusually high application file counts, and they pro- 
vide information on the probable availability of 
workers for relocation elsewhere. The Employment 
Service recently instituted an Index of Labor Supply 
Areas, based on data from the expanded inventories, 
to indicate where recruitment in specific occupations 
is most likely to prove successful. 
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ES Placements in Manufacturing as a Factor in All Manufacturing New Hires 
Calendar Year, 1951-1962 
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Communications and Electronic Data Processing 


As technology grows, the selection characteristics 
of professional, scientific, and technical jobs become 
more complex. Under present procedures, the match- 
ing of professional workers by means of complex files 
is a laborious process taking place in single, separated 
locations. By contrast, electronic equipment is now 
available to store and to retrieve the information nec- 
essary to match professional applicants efficiently with 
jobs on a nationwide basis. 

Project LINCS (Labor Inventory Communication 
System) is a pilot study now underway in California. 
It links the Professional Network offices, area offices, 
and the State administrative office in Sacramento in 
a teletype communications system designed primarily 
to speed up interarea professional recruitment trans- 
actions. It is anticipated that, on the basis of ex- 
perience gained in this pilot project, a nationwide 
teletype communications network for professional 
placement will eventually be developed. The pilot 
project will also test the feasibility of eventually 
matching all types of jobs and workers with the aid of 
electronic data processing equipment. 
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The Community Manpower Center 


In its 30 years of growth and development, the 
Federal-State employment service system has been 
shaped and tempered by the economic climate of the 
times. Created in the depths of the depression, it has 
adapted and broadened its programs and changed its 
directions and emphasis to meet the needs of depres- 
sions and booms, war mobilization of manpower, and 
peacetime readjustments. Placement service, “get- 
ting the best possible job for the worker and the best 
possible worker for the job,” has been the core of its 
activity. ‘To accomplish this, the Employment Serv- 
ice has evolved from a rudimentary labor exchange to 
a community manpower center. It is concerned not 
only with accepting orders for workers and referring 
workers to jobs, but also with manpower research and 
planning to anticipate long-range labor market needs, 
manpower development through training and retrain- 
ing programs, manpower distribution through an effec- 
tive placement service, and manpower utilization to 
assure full use of the Nation’s manpower resources. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 


OR many professional occupations, the process of 

finding a new job or an employer’s efforts to fill 
a vacancy have been conducted traditionally on an 
unorganized, personal-contact basis. Marked changes 
in the labor market for professional workers since 
passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act require better or- 
ganized methods for matching the qualifications of 
professional personnel with employer requirements. 


Labor Market Changes for Professionals 


The professional and technical segment of the work 
force has not only expanded dramatically in the last 
2 decades, but has assumed a significance in the eco- 
nomic development of our country which greatly 
transcends the actual growth in numbers. Techno- 
logical advances throughout industry, the accelerated 
rate of automation, and limitless horizons of a nuclear 
and space age have created unprecedented demands 
for engineers, scientists, and other professional person- 
nel whose skills are essential to further progress. 
Simultaneously, rising demands in other fields have 
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resulted in widespread shortages. For example, un- 
satisfied or inadequately met needs for teachers at all 
levels of education have long been recognized. There 
are demands for medical personnel—doctors, nurses, 
and ancillary staff comprising a variety of therapists, 
technicians, and others—in numbers far exceeding the 
supply. Thus, we are confronted with a broad range 
of professional occupations for which current and an- 
ticipated shortages are nationwide. 

Professional and technical workers now total 8.5 
million, and they account for about one out of eight 
persons in the labor force. Between 1940 and 1960, 
the number of professional workers doubled, growing 
faster than any other major occupational group except 
clerical. Forecasts indicate an accelerated rate of 
growth to an estimated 10.7 million by 1970 and 12.4 
million by 1975, but the increase may well fall short of 
meeting all demands. 

Employment opportunities for professional workers 
are now more widely distributed geographically—not 
only nationwide but worldwide. 
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Reception and waiting area, Dallas Professional Office, Texas 
Employment Commission. 


With vastly increased demand for professional man- 
power, the labor market for qualified personnel has 
become much more dynamic. Three or four decades 
ago it was not unusual for an individual to spend a 
lifetime teaching at one university or working for one 
industrial employer. Today, a specialist may move 
from teaching to Government work, to research in in- 
dustry, and then back to teaching. 

In response to these changing labor market factors 
and to problems of shortages of professional manpower, 
the Employment Service has developed special profes- 
sional placement services to help organize the labor 
market for professional workers and to assure their best 
utilization. 


ES Role Responds to Changing Needs 


Since its creation, the Federal-State employment 
service system has recognized its responsibility to pro- 
vide service to all categories of workers, including pro- 
fessionals, as well as to the employers who are in need 
of such workers. However, during the early years fol- 
lowing the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act, economic 
conditions and local office facilities in general were 
not conducive to any large volume of placement 
activity in the professional field. The war years, bring- 
ing an unprecedented number of orders and appli- 
cants to the local office, witnessed the first major up- 
surge in placement of professional, technical, and 
managerial personnel—an increase from 45,800 in 
1941 to 148,500 in 1945. Local office staff had to be- 
come familiar very quickly with the requirements of 
many more professional occupations. Professional 
manpower shortages became especially stringent as 
the war progressed and lead to close cooperation be- 
tween the Employment Service and the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. Tools 
such as interviewing aids and occupational descriptions 
were provided, as well as training in their use. 

Following the war, labor market conditions shifted 
from acute shortages to much greater adequacy of 
labor supply. Employment Service budgets were cur- 
tailed and activity in the professional placement area 
diminished, with placements by ES falling to a low of 
about 50,000 in 1947. 
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In the early 1950’s when existing and anticipated 
shortages in professional and technical occupations 
pointed up the need for better organization of the 
professional labor market, increased emphasis was 
again placed on services to this occupational field. 
During the years which followed, improvements in 
local office facilities, organization, and techniques were 
made to meet this need. Progress was further accel- 
erated as the result of the program initiated early in 
1961 to strengthen and improve the Employment 
Service. Additional staff specializing in professional 
placement services was made available to the major 
metropolitan areas. The “image” of the public em- 
ployment office was also being changed by providing 
more attractive, better located quarters. By 1962, 
placements in professional occupations had risen to 
more than 238,000. 


Specialized Facilities, Techniques, and Programs 


Local office service to professional groups developed 
along somewhat different lines and at different times 
throughout the country. The adaptations and appli- 
cations of basic procedures which were found to be 
most effective by those local offices with most experi- 
ence were assembled and made available to all States 
in 1952. Pilot offices were designated to conduct fur- 
ther experimentation on tools and techniques. 

Since professional workers are a highly mobile group 
for whom interarea recruitment is especially impor- 
tant, an experimental project was established whereby 
a key city in each of eight northeastern States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico worked together 
to develop methods for speeding up the placement 
process. Out of this experience the professional office 
network was established. The network has grown 
until it now comprises 122 local offices. They are 
linked by direct communication, which has greatly 
speeded up the clearance procedure. Also facilitating 
clearance action are the biweekly Indexes of Profes- 
sional Job Openings derived from the State Inven- 
tories and summarized for improved operational use by 
the professional offices. 


The biggest increases will occur in occupations requiring the most 
education and training. 


PERCENT CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 1960-1970 
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As the volume of applicants and orders in pro- 
fessional occupations increased in an area, a separate 
division or office was established. An identifiable fa- 
cility—either a separate professional office or a divi- 
sion of a “white collar” office serving professional, 
clerical, and sales occupations—is now provided in 49 
localities. Attractively furnished offices, conveniently 
located in modern office buildings, have helped en- 
courage professional workers to use the service. 


Cooperation With Colleges 


Programs for cooperation with colleges in the place- 
ment of graduates and dropouts have been developed 
over the years by a number of local offices. College 
placement as an organized nationwide program was 
begun early in 1948 in cooperation with the American 
Council of Education’s Committee on Relationship of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government. Serv- 
ice to the 1.5 million veterans of World War II en- 
rolled in colleges and universities provided the chief 
impetus to the initiation of this program. It called 
for close cooperation between the colleges and the 
public employment offices directed to placing grad- 
uates. 

A recent survey shows that some form of manpower 
service is being rendered by local offices at more than 
285 colleges and universities throughout the country. 
The survey also shows that 10,300 students from the 
285 colleges served were placed in professional career 
jobs by the Employment Service from September 
1961 to August 1962. 
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Part of the Michigan State Employ- 
ment Service staff af the 
American Society for Public 
Administration Personnel Ex- 
change in Detroit, April 1962. 


Relationships with Professional Organizations 


Professional organizations have played an important 
role in professional placement services. As early as 
1945 a nurse and medical placement office was estab- 
lished in New York City at the request of leaders in 
that field. Representatives of the nursing and medical 
professions have continued to serve on an advisory com- 
mittee to provide consultation and support. In 1946, 
the American Association of Social Workers passed a 
resolution that its organization actively promote the 
extension of social worker placement services in the 
public employment service, paving the way for pro- 
grams of cooperation in a number of local areas. In 
the years which followed, cooperative programs with 
other professional organizations have been sponsored 
by local and State offices. 

Some of the State agencies provide service to 
teachers through a centrally located unit serving the 
entire State. Close relationships are maintained with 
State teachers’ associations as well as with the State 
education agencies. Centralized Teacher Placement 
Service has been established in 17 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Arrangements have been made with a number of na- 
tional professional societies to provide placement serv- 
ice at their annual meetings. Applications are taken 
by local offices throughout the country and are re- 
ferred to a convention placement unit which operates 
a temporary on-site Employment Service office dur- 
ing the period of the convention. This service has 
been provided to organizations whose memberships 
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include political scientists, psychiatrists, social wel- 
fare workers and administrators, economists, statisti- 
cians, pharmacists, teachers, and anthropologists. 


Goals for Professional Placement Services 


Service to persons in professional occupations can be 
viewed best in terms of need for further improvement. 
While there has been movement toward better facili- 
ties and operating methods, progress has been slow and 
certainly not universal. Gratifying as the growth in 
number of placements in these occupations may be, 
there is danger of being lulled into undue complacency 
by the statistics. Placement totals do not answer the 
question of how well the needs of specific occupations 
within the professional category are being met. Pro- 
fessional placements have increased by 92,100 since 
1958, and 64,700 of these, or 70 percent, are women. 
Most placements of professional women occur in the 
nursing occupations, followed by teaching. Thus, it 
appears that a heavy proportion of the increased place- 
ment service is occurring among a few professional 
occupations. Further, the nurses’ register type of 
placement is inclined to be highly repetitive, produc- 
ing a high number of placements among a relatively 
few applicants. This does not mean that such service 
is undesirable; on the contrary, it is valuable both to 
the applicant and to the community. However, our 
services should be analyzed carefully for any imbalance 
and for possible improvement and extension to other 
professional and technical groups. 

There is evidence that a number of steps must be 
taken to continue and accelerate the improvements 
in service already made. Among these are better 
techniques for obtaining information by occupation to 
determine current and future needs; improved profes- 
sional office facilities in more areas; greater coopera- 
tion between the Employment Service and professional 
organizations; more active promotion of convention 
placement service integrated into year-round service; 
and the use of more and better tools, including inter- 
viewing aids. Further action must be taken to bring 
improved service to the attention of, and to secure its 
acceptance by, those who can profit from its use—the 
professional workers and the employers who hire them. 

Consideration must be given to the need to expand 
the geographic coverage of professional placement 
offices or divisions to conform more closely to the 
employment patterns of the professions they serve. 
Since most professional people are willing to work 
wherever suitable employment prospects are available 
and since demand is widespread, the exchange of in- 
formation between offices must be further speeded up. 
This need has prompted an experimental program now 
underway on the West Coast to determine the eco- 
nomic and operational feasibility of using electronic 
data processing equipment in placement activities. 
Whatever beneficial experience is gained from this ex- 
periment will be adapted for use in the professional 
office network to provide a more effective means of 
inventorying skills in one area which can be matched 
with existing job openings in another. 
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FARM 
LABOR 
SERVICES 


[HE history of the Farm Labor Service does not 
parallel the history of the other arms of the joint 
Federal-State Employment Service which came into 
being with the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 


June 1933. No single activity of the public employ- 
ment service has achieved the continuity of effort that 
farm placement has. During peacetime and wartime, 
during prosperity and depression, a farm labor pro- 
gram has operated uninterruptedly since the turn of 
the century, although not always under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Labor. 

When the influx of immigrants from Europe reached 
a floodtide in the first years of the 20th century, the 
Bureau of Immigration’s Division of Information 
guided the farm workers among the country’s new- 
comers to jobs in the wheat areas of the Great Plains 
and the fruit areas of the Pacific Northwest. When 
the United States Employment Service was created in 
1918, a Farm Labor Division was included in its or- 
ganizational structure. And in 1919, when the entire 
field service of the USES was abolished, only the Farm 
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Labor Division, with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Mo., and 20 branch offices, remained in operation. 

By July 1, 1933, the effective date of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and the legal activation of the new USES 
as a Bureau in the Department of Labor, the public 
employment service had grown to include, in addi- 
tion to the Farm Labor Division, 30 veterans employ- 
ment offices, each operated by a two-man staff, and 
192 public employment offices operating in 120 cities 
in 23 States as agents of the existing State Employ- 
ment Services. 

Under the USES, the Farm Labor Division and the 
veterans employment offices were reorganized and re- 
named Farm Placement Service and Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, with joint administration by the Chief 
of the Veterans Employment Service. State veterans 
employment representatives, all Federal employees, 
were responsible for the farm placement program in 
most States. 

A few States, however, had full-time farm place- 
ment supervisors on the Federal payroll in addition 
to the VERs. Oregon, Arkansas, and North Carolina 
each had one Federal farm placement supervisor, and 
California and Texas each had two. These super- 
visors reported administratively to the Employment 
Service Director in the State to which they were 
assigned, but they also had functional responsibility 
to Washington. 


Defense and War 
The imminence of World War II and the ultimate 
involvement of the United States in the conflict 
brought the importance of agricultural labor to the 
foreground. Early in 1942, the Farm Placement Serv- 
ice was separated from its connections with the Vet- 
erans Placement Service and placed under the USES 
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Associate Director.. In September of that year, the 
entire USES, including the Farm Placement Service, 
was transferred to the War Manpower Commission. 
In the same month, the first Mexican nationals— 
approximately 4,500—entered the United States to 
relieve farm manpower shortages under the terms of 
an informal agreement between the Farm Security 
Administration (U.S. Department of Agriculture) , the 
Government of Mexico, and the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

The wartime needs of the Nation for agricultural 
workers resulted in a rapid expansion of farm place- 
ment activities. During the last half of 1942, farm 
labor shortages were felt on a wide scale, and the Farm 
Placement Service made a total of 2.7 million place- 
ments, 80 percent more than in the entire preceding 
year, and more than four times the annual totals of 
1939-40. 

The problem of finding farm labor developed 
sharply. There was a continual effort to secure defer- 
ment for young farm workers from Selective Service. 
Sources sought for increasing the farm labor supply 
included in-school nonfarm youth, women, men from 
the armed services in off-duty hours or on official 
leave, Japanese in relocation centers, aliens and for- 
eign farm workers, prisoners of war, conscientious ob- 
jectors, Social Security beneficiaries, and Indians on 
reservations. There was also a “Food for Victory” 
movement. 

On January 23, 1943, the Chairman of the WMC 
gave the Secretary of Agriculture full responsibility for 
the recruitment, placement, transfer, and utilization of 
agricultural workers. WMC retained responsibility, 
however, for mobilizing manpower for food processing 
and related industries. Farm placement under the 
Department of Agriculture was reviewed and periodi- 
cally appraised by the WMC. Subsequent Executive 
Orders and action by Congress in March and April 
1943 resulted in the transfer of the farm placement 
program from the USES to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Congress provided that the War Food Adminis- 
trator in the Department of Agriculture could contract 
for the use of local public employment office facilities 
to carry out farm placement activities, while certifica- 
tions for the use of troops and of prisoners of war and 
the importation of foreign workers for agricultural pro- 
duction remained with WMC. Later on_ these 
functions were also assumed by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

During 1943, the War Food Administrator con- 
tracted with WMC for farm placement services in 28 
States; this number dropped to 11 States in 1944 and 
to 9 in 1945. In some States, the employment serv- 
ices continued in farm placement activities throughout 
the war years. 

In order to get adequate numbers of workers to 
farms when and where they were needed, Congress 
gave authority and funds to the Department of Agri- 
culture not only for farm labor recruitment, but also 
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for its transportation, and for the provision of ade- 
quate health measures, subsistence, housing, and other 
facilities. This support was provided to the farm 
labor program until the end of 1947. 

With the transfer of farm labor recruitment to the 
Department of Agriculture, the Farm Placement Di- 
vision became the Rural Industries Division. Its 
major responsibility was obtaining workers for food 
processing, an industry drawing seasonal workers from 
much the same sources as agriculture. In addition, 
the Rural Industries Division was charged with find- 
ing needed workers for: tobacco processing; fertilizer 
production; logging, lumbering, and pulpwood pro- 
duction; fisheries; and the production of materials for 
packing and shipping food products. 

When the War Manpower Commission was abol- 
ished in September 1945, the Rural Industries Divi- 
sion, together with the rest of the USES, was returned 
to the Department of Labor. Finally, on January 1, 


1948, the farm placement program was returned to 
the Labor Department, and groundwork was laid for 
the present program of the Farm Labor Service. 


Technology Affects Agricultural Labor Market 


The nature of agricultural activity and the agri- 
cultural labor market have undergone great changes 
while the Farm Labor Service program has been de- 
veloping. For most crops and in most areas, a new 
labor force is assembled each season for work during 
short, critical cultivation and harvest periods. The 
unstable and intermittent nature of most employee- 
employer relationships in agriculture has become even 
more casual in recent years. The traditional picture 
of the farm worker as a regular hired hand living on 
the employer’s farm does not accurately describe regu- 
lar hired workers (those working 150 days or more on 
the same farm), and many of these are not year-round 
farmhands. ‘Typically, agricultural workers are em- 
ployed seasonally, and the great majority of them work 
on a relatively few large farms. 


Modern commercial farming requires capital for 
land and equipment. Large farmers have been able 
to cut costs by taking advantage of scientific tech- 
niques and machinery, while small farmers could not 
afford, or efficiently use, the machinery they needed 
in order tocompete. The result has been a reorganiza- 
tion of agriculture, with small farms being consolidated 
into larger units. Using the 1959 definition of a farm, 
the total number of farms decreased by more than one- 
fourth between 1954 and 1959. The sharpest decline 
was in the number of small farms with annual cash 
incomes of less than $2,500. Farms with sales of 
$10,000 and over increased by more than one-third. 
Another trend has been away from diversified farms 
to specialized farms with seasonal labor needs. Still 
another development has been a drastic change in the 
composition of inputs in farming, as farm wage rates 
increased faster than prices of other inputs, and ma- 
chinery, fertilizer, and other capital-using inputs were 
substituted for labor. 

Total man-hours of farm labor used in agriculture 
declined by one-third in the 1950’s while mechanical 
power and machinery inputs were increased by one- 
fifth ; fertilizer and lime by three-fifths; purchased feed, 
seed, and livestock by one-half; and miscellaneous in- 
puts by more than one-fourth. 

These developments, as well as production con- 
trols and the Soil Bank, have had a great impact on 
the tenant and sharecropper systems. At the time of 
the 1954 Census of Agriculture, 1,168,000 tenants and 
sharecroppers were reported, but, by 1959, the num- 
ber had dwindled to 758,000 and it is now considerably 
smaller. Some former sharecroppers and small in- 
dependent operators have migrated to urban areas to 
seek nonfarm employment; others have become hired 
farm hands, often migrants. Many who remained in 
rural areas have been unemployed or underemployed. 
Present labor market reporting and research regard- 
ing these serious rural manpower problems need to 
be improved, and programs and procedures for dealing 
with them have to be strengthened. 


Picking cotton 
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Training Needed 


It is in the national interest that an opportunity 
to acquire usable skills be afforded the American agri- 
cultural worker, whose potential participation in a 
dynamic economy is limited by the changing character 
of occupational requirements, automation, and tech- 
nological advances. Migratory farm laborers are a 
group with special training needs. Training can pro- 
vide the underemployed migratory farm worker with 
the skills necessary to qualify for a steady job. But 
the training must be tailored to the problems and 
characteristics of the migrant worker and it must be 
developed in major migrant-worker home base areas. 

The continued long-term reduction in farm em- 
ployment opportunities was one of the factors lead- 
ing to the enactment of the Area Redevelopment Act 
in 1961 and the Manpower Development and ‘l'rain- 
ing Act in 1962. More important, in the face of a 
further projected decline in farm employment during 
the next decade, is the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is now committed to developing a general ap- 
proach to manpower needs, to reducing unemployment 
to the lowest possible level, and to providing employ- 
ment opportunities for everyone willing and able to 
work. 

The hired farmworker of the future must be an 
all-round machinery operator, skilled in current farm- 
ing methods. The need for training is pressing; the 
magnitude of the task is great. The return of under- 
utilized and economically distressed people to produc- 
tive work is essential in terms of individual well-being, 
as well as the general welfare. 


Farm Labor Program Develops 


Even before the Farm Placement Service was for- 
mally returned to the Employment Service, a peace- 
time program began to take shape. In August 1947, 
representatives from agricultural States met in Wash- 
ington to draft a basic farm labor program broad 
enough and flexible enough to meet, without the sub- 
sidies of the emergency period, the problems that could 
be anticipated. 

Translation of this program into activity required 
appropriate organization at these levels: A Federal 
office to help develop and to administer national pol- 
icy, with regional administration to aid in clearance 
of labor and as a line of liaison between it and the 
States; and State agencies to develop farm labor pro- 
erams suitable to their own needs, with local offices 
operating under their direction. Under this organiza- 
tion more than 6.5 million farm placements were made 
in the first year of peacetime operation. Annual farm 
placements reached a high in 1959 of nearly 9.8 mil- 
lion and in 1962 exceeded 8.5 million. 


Local Labor First 


Since the bulk of farm labor is local, a basic feature 
of the farm placement program has been to make the 
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greatest possible use of this source of supply. In plan- 
ning the recruitment of seasonal workers, local offices 
looked first to local people, including those not nor- 
mally in the farm work force. The organized day- 
haul—the daily transport of workers to and from the 
fields in employers’ vehicles—proved to be the best 
means of utilizing the local labor resources. ‘This 
practice was an outgrowth of the custom of farmers 
seeking the help of youths and adults who live in neigh- 
boring towns to bring in the harvest. In each year 
between 1953 and 1958, a daily average of 190,000 
persons were involved in the day-haul programs. On 
a peak day, an estimated 340,000 townspeople—house- 
wives, regular farmworkers available temporarily, and 
unemployed or offshift industrial workers—moved to 
the fields under day-haul programs from more than 
2,300 towns. 

In addition to these day-hauls, participated in by 
both adults and young people, in 1957 more than half 
the State agencies supervised special day-hauls for 
youth, with almost 20,000 young people participating. 
By 1962 this figure had dropped to 15,500. Local of- 
fices made sure that safe transportation, hours of work, 
rest periods appropriate to the age group, adequate 
instruction and supervision, and hygienic working 
conditions were provided for the young people who 
joined the day-haul. While most of these hauls were 
operated during vacation periods, several States made 
use of the techniques to form “Odd-Jobs Clubs” in 
which young people were enrolled for farm work after 
school and on Saturdays. 


Volunteer Farm Labor Representatives Help 


By 1948, the Volunteer Farm Labor Representa- 
tive program was already established in areas where it 
was uneconomical to maintain a public employment 
office. ‘These representatives—usually local business- 
men selected because farm employers and farmworkers 
tend to congregate at their places of business—serve 
without pay under the direction of the various local 
employment offices. In 1962, about 100,00Q farm 
placements were effected by 2,858 volunteer farm 
representatives in 26 States. 

In addition, State offices assumed farm placement 
responsibilities in areas which did not otherwise re- 
quire full-time employment offices. ‘Temporary re- 
cruiting offices were established during peak seasons, 
staffed with temporary employees working under super- 
visory personnel from local offices. Sometimes these 
offices took the form of trailers or other movable struc- 
tures which could be transported to areas where re- 
cruitment needs developed. 

Soon after 1948, the “Farm Employment Day” pro- 
gram was promoted as a special device for matching 
a farmer and his family with a prospective applicant 
and his family for a year-round job. In 1953, there 
were 641 special “days” scheduled in 81 local offices 
of 11 State employment services. By 1962, some 
1,000 such “days” were scheduled by 115 local offices. 
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Per Capita Personal Income of the 
Farm Population Still Going Up 
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Migratory Labor 


Though most of the agricultural workers came from 
local sources, growers in many parts of the country 
had to rely increasingly on workers who could not 
return to their homes each night. The Nation’s agri- 
culture had become so vast, so diversified in crops, and 
capable of producing so great a harvest, that in many 
agricultural areas the number of workers who could 
be recruited locally at the times when they were needed 
was far below the requirement. The beginnings of 
large-scale scientific and highly organized farming, 
and the almost accidental beginning of northward mi- 
gration of seasonal labor in a discernible volume during 
and after the recession of 1921, were two factors that 
emerged simultaneously. Fortuitously, these workers 
initiated an annual seasonal migration that broadened 
the base of American agriculture, hastened its funda- 
mental operations, and, to some extent, affected the 
Nation’s entire economic structure. 

Prior to the development of the Eastern Seaboard 
Plan in 1948, and its expansion to a national scale in 
1954 under the name of “The Annual Worker Plan,” 
there was no real organized attempt by the Bureau of 
Employment Security and its affiliated State agencies 
to coordinate the activities of migrant workers moving 
from job to job. The majority of the migrants were 
leaving their homes and wandering aimlessly from one 
place to another seeking employment. Oftentimes, 
they “bunched up” in one area while a neighboring 
area was suffering from a lack of labor. The Annual 
Worker Plan program alleviated this situation by 
scheduling workers where and when they were needed. 

The number of workers enrolled in the Annual 
Worker Plan increased from an estimated 2,280 in 
1949 to 176,670 in 1962. Under the Department of 
Labor’s policy of encouraging the use of domestic labor 
in agricultural activities, the Annual Worker Plan Pro- 
gram will continue to gain impetus. During 1962, a 
total of 8,878 work schedules for migrant workers were 
issued, compared with 8,541 in 1961. The upward 
trend is expected to continue. 


Community Services Improve 


Another area in which benefits for the migrant 
worker have increased is that of community services. 
Many communities have become conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities to the agricultural worker and have taken 
the lead in providing better housing and working con- 
ditions. Volunteer church and civic groups are pro- 
viding much-needed health and welfare services and 
day-care centers for youngsters. Some States and lo- 
calities are allocating funds for the education of the 
children of farmworkers. 

Many agencies, both public and private, have 
backed, and will continue to back, progressive legis- 
lation to aid the farmworker. In the 87th Congress, 
two important legislative actions were taken which will 
help to defray the cost of community services to agri- 
cultural workers and their families. The Housing 
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Act, passed in 1961, authorized the Farmers Home 
Administration to make insured loans for the improve- 
ment of present farm labor housing and for the con- 
struction of community housing. The Migrant 
Health Act, passed by Congress in 1962, is a major 
breakthrough in the struggle to provide adequate medi- 
cal care for migratory farm workers. Administered 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
this act authorizes the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service to make project grants to pay part of 
the cost of family health service clinics and of other 
projects to improve health conditions and services for 
domestic migratory farm workers and their families. 

Several bills to aid the agricultural worker further 
have been introduced into the 88th Congress. They 
include: Education, day-care, and sanitation assist- 
ance programs; inclusion of agricultural workers under 
the National Labor Relations Act and the child-labor 
and minimum-wage provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; crew leader registration; creation of 
a National Advisory Council on Migratory Labor; an 
amendment to the Wagner-Peyser Act which would 
provide a voluntary farm placement program to sup- 
plement the present Federal-State placement pro- 
cedures; and an amendment to the Housing Act 
to authorize loans to provide safe and decent low-rent 
housing for domestic farmworkers and their families. 

In his testimony in support of several of these bills 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz said that the 
near passage of similar legislation in the 87th Congress 
encouraged him to believe that the time is here when 
the national sense of responsibility will be brought 
fully and effectively to bear on improving the lot 
of the domestic farmworker and, in particular, of the 
migratory worker. 


Mexican Labor Use Regulation 


Supplementing the domestic local and migrant work 
force are Mexican agricultural workers who have been 
employed in the States along the southern border since 
early in the century. During World Wars I and II, 
shortages of farm labor became acute and arrange- 
ments were made between the Governments of the 
United States and Mexico for the orderly recruitment 
of Mexican nationals to work on farms in the United 
States. ‘The employment of Mexicans continued after 
World War II under informal arrangements, but the 
tight labor market created by the Korean emergency 
again brought about an urgent demand for an increase 
in the supply of supplementary labor. Because an or- 
derly method of recruitment was needed and because 
the Mexican Government had requested the US. 
Government to assume responsibility for guaranteeing 
wages and conditions of work, Public Law 78 was 
enacted by the 82d Congress, in 1951, as a temporary 
measure to provide the legal and administrative frame- 
work for these purposes. The law, implemented by 
the Migrant Labor Agreement in August 1951, has 
been amended from time to time. 
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Under Public Law 78, the Department of Labor was 
empowered to establish and operate five reception 
centers in the United States at: El Centro, Calif.; 
Nogales, Ariz.; and El Paso, Eagle Pass, and Harlin- 
gen, Tex. In 1954, the Harlingen Center was moved 
to Hidalgo, Tex. Operations at this center and at 
Nogales were discontinued on March 29, 1963. 

Under the 1951 Agreement, migratory stations were 
established in Mexico at Guadalajara, Irapuato, 
Aguascalientes, Chihuahua, and Monterrey, with the 
Mexican Government furnishing the physical facilities. 
Operations were discontinued at Aguascalientes in the 
latter part of 1951. Migratory stations were estab- 
lished at Durango and Hermosillo in 1952 and were 
discontinued in 1953. Irapuato was closed in 1956. 
The Guaymas (Empalme) Station was established in 
the latter part of 1954. That station and those at 
Monterrey and Chihuahua are the only migratory 
stations now In operationu. 

In August 1953, Public Law 78 was extended to 
December 31, 1955, with an amendment to permit the 
recruitment of Mexican workers without an inter- 
national agreement. In August 1955, the law was 
extended to June 30, 1959, with two amendments: 
One providing for consultation with employers and 
workers to obtain facts relevant to the supply of domes- 
tic farm workers and to the wages paid such workers 
for similar employment, and the other relating to 
transportation and subsistence. ‘Twice more the law 
was extended without amendments. The extension 
of Public Law 78 to December 31, 1963, carried with 
it amendments limiting Mexicans to seasonal and 
temporary work and prohibiting their employment in 
the operation of _ self-propelled power-driven 
machinery. 

Before the passage of Public Law 78, Mexican 
workers known as “wetbacks”—-so called because many 
of them swam the Rio Grande into this country— 
entered the United States illegally in varying numbers 
over the years. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, through its regular border patrol and certain 
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special operations, was charged with curtailing move- 
ments of wetbacks. The Service’s concerted border 
drive during 1954, known as “Operation Wetback,” 
was highly successful and has been instrumental in 
keeping the influx of wetbacks to a minimum. 

Under the Public Law 78 program, 3.8 million Mex- 
icans were contracted for farm jobs between July 1951 
and the end of 1962. While may of them returned 
to their homes independently and by other means, 
more than 3.5 million were officially repatriated 
through the reception centers. 


Wages and “Adverse Effect” 


When President Kennedy signed the latest extension 
of Public Law 78 into law in October 1961, he gave 
the Secretary of Labor a clear mandate to protect 
domestic workers against any unfavorable impact of 
the Mexican farm labor program on wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

One of the major problems stemming from the oper- 
ation of the Mexican program under Public Law 78 
has been the effect on wage levels in areas where for- 
eign workers were employed in large numbers. Al- 
though employers have been required to pay the pre- 
vailing wage rate, this rate itself was often depressed 
by the presence of Mexican nationals in the area. 
Over widespread Mexican-using areas, wage rates of 
50 cents an hour and piece rates yielding such hourly 
earnings have been paid to U.S. workers, year after 
year. ‘To fulfill the responsibility placed upon him by 
Public Law 78 and the injunction of the President, 
the Secretary of Labor has prescribed “‘adverse effect” 
wage rates below which the employment of Mexican 
nationals can no longer be authorized. 

The most important of the Secretary’s “adverse 
effect” actions were the statewide hourly wage-rate 
determinations, $1 in most instances, issued on March 
29 and April 16, 1962, for the 24 States which em- 
ployed Mexican contract workers in 1961. The de- 
terminations also provided that piece rates must be 
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designed to produce hourly earnings equivalent to the 
hourly rates announced, and that Mexican workers 
could not, in any case, be paid less than the statewide 
hourly rate. Many other “adverse effect” determina- 
tions have been made for individual crops in particular 
areas. 

The Mexican labor program has resulted in some 
litigation arising from the position of the U.S. Govern- 
ment as guarantor under the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment for sums found due Mexican workers from 
employers who refused to make payment on request. 
In other cases, the courts have been called upon to 
consider the extent of the authority conferred on the 
Secretary of Labor by Public Law 78 and how this 
authority was exercised. The decision in United States 
v. Morris (1958), for example, affirmed the authority 
of the Secretary to determine the prevailing wage rate 
and to obligate employers to pay that wage rate to 
Mexican contract workers. In handing down the de- 
cision in Dona Ana County and Livestock Bureau et al. 
v. Goldberg et al., Judge Leonard P. Walsh noted that 
Public Law 78 gives the Secretary “broad powers and 
wide discretion” in determining prevailing domestic 
wages at particular times, in particular places, and in 
preventing adverse effect. ‘The decision provides au- 
thoritative support of the Department’s statewide 
hourly rate determinations stipulating the rates below 
which the Secretary of Labor would not certify Mexi- 
can workers for employment. 

A recent lawsuit involving the Mexican Labor pro- 
gram is Limoneira Growers v. Wirtz and Goodwin. 
Certain California growers have challenged the whole 
adverse effect program administered by the Secretary 
of Labor and the Administrator of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security on the grounds that, in excess of 
the authority vested in them by Public Law 78, they 
were, in effect, establishing minimum wages in agri- 
culture, and that, furthermore, Public Law 78’s adverse 
effect provision is “illegal, unconstitutional, . . . null, 
and void.” (Editors note: On June 4, 1963, the U.S. 
District Court for the Southern District of California, 
Southern Division, granted summary judgment in 
favor of the Secretary of Labor.) 

“Prevailing wage findings” have been made for 
nearly 10 of the 30 years during which the public em- 
ployment service has been in existence. With rare 
exceptions, findings have been based on farm-wage 
data collected by State agencies. The data have also 
made possible the determination of separate prevail- 
ing rates for “users” and “nonusers”—‘users” being 
employers of foreign labor and “nonusers” being em- 
ployers of U.S. labor exclusively. More recently, data 
have been obtained which permit the determination of 
separate prevailing rates for two additional cate- 
gories—workers normally resident within the survey 
State and workers not normally State residents. 

Between 1953 and 1962, average hourly farm-wage 
rates without room or board, as reported by the US. 
Department of Agriculture, rose by more than 23 per- 
cent. The Farm Labor Service wage findings in areas 
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and activities employing Mexican nationals indicated 
that the rates paid in those areas tended to lag behind 
the national average. This was especially true from 
1953 to 1958. While the national average rose about 
12 percent in this period, rates paid in Mexican-using 
areas tended to remain stable. Where they did not re- 
main stable, decreases occurred about as often as 
increases. 

Since 1958, however, there has been an uptrend in 
rates in Mexican-using areas which has, on the aver- 
age, been somewhat sharper than for the U.S. as a 
whole. While the national average hourly rate rose 
about 10 percent between 1958 and 1962, wage rates 
paid to domestic workers in major areas of foreign- 
worker employment rose by about 12.5 percent. Per- 
centage increases in Mexican-using areas have been 
especially large in the past 2 years. In 1961, wage 
rates were, on the average, about 3 percent above 1960, 
and the 1961-62 increase was about 5 percent. The 
increases in wage rates in Mexican-using areas in the 
past 2 years largely reflect the actions taken during this 
period to prevent adverse effect. 


Compliance 


The Compliance Division of the Farm Labor Serv- 
ice was organized in 1951 to enforce the requirements 
governing the employment of Mexican nationals under 
Public Law 78 and to protect the interests of these 
workers, their employers, and domestic farmworkers. 

The English-Spanish speaking members of the Com- 
pliance Division investigate complaints; inspect hous- 
ing, transportation facilities, and food service arrange- 
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ments; examine payroll and other records maintained 
by employers; and process Mexican workers for exten- 
sion, termination, and recontracting. Through the 
years, and largely as a result of the findings of com- 
pliance investigations, standards have been developed 
jointly with Mexico covering long-distance and on-the- 
farm transportation, as well as minimum acceptable 
housing, food service, and menus. 


Farmworkers Entering Under Public Law 414 


In addition to entry under Public Law 78, alien 
agricultural workers are permitted to enter the United 
States under provisions of Public Law 414 (Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952, as amended). 

Section 214(c) of Public Law 414 governs the ad- 
mission of aliens coming to perform temporary services 
or labor. Section 204(b) governs admission of aliens 
from quota countries seeking immigrant or perma- 
nent resident status as workers. Nonquota aliens seek- 
ing permanent entry are not required to file a petition 
with the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
They come in under the provisions of Public Law 414. 

Administrative arrangements have been made with 
the Department of State for clearance of visa requests 
with the Department of Labor in cases where 25 or 
more workers from nonquota countries are destined 
for a single employer. This has meant that many re- 
quests involving fewer than 25 workers have been 
processed through issuance of visas without clearance 
by the Secretary of Labor. Consequently, it is reported 
that many permanent-entry Mexican nationals have 
migrated to areas where they are not needed, com- 
peting with domestic workers for existing jobs, and 
even displacing local workers. 

To reduce the impact of competition from this 
source, the Department of Labor has developed, with 
approval of the Department of State, a revised pro- 
cedure for clearance with the Bureau of Employment 
Security of all requests from Mexican nationals seek- 
ing visas for permanent entry. This will assure that 
the alien will not be given permission to enter for work 
in areas where his services are not required. 








Aliens Other Than Mexicans 


Aliens other than Mexican nationals in the United 
States on temporary agricultural jobs are British West 
Indians, Canadians, Japanese, Basques, and Filipinos. 

British West Indian workers were recruited, under 
written contract, for agricultural and nonagricultural 
jobs essential to the economy in early World War II 
days. The importation began with 13,500 in 1943 
and reached a peak of 19,400 in 1945. Since then, 
employment of these nationals, including holdovers 
from previous years, has leveled off to 10,000—13,000. 
Florida is the heaviest using State. Increased acreage 
in the production of vegetables, citrus fruit, and sugar 
has been a contributory factor in maintaining the high 
level of employment there. 

The proximity of sparsely settled United States agri- 
cultural areas to the Canadian border has resulted in 
a historic movement of seasonal agricultural workers 
from Canada to the northeast border States. By far 
the greatest user of Canadian labor is Aroostook 
County, Maine, where seasonal employment of Ca- 
nadians in the potato harvest has ranged from 1,500 
in 1944 to 7,800 in 1959. Some workers have also 
entered for apple harvesting in the New England 
States and in New York. Since then, between 8,000 
and 8,700 Canadians have entered the United States 
each year for agricultural work and, in addition, about 
10,000 Canadian forest workers are recruited annually 
for the New England States. On the other hand, be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 U.S. workers go to Canada each 
year to help cure that country’s tobacco crop. 

Sheepherders from the Basque section of the Pyre- 
nees, between France and Spain, have been recruited 
for several years under special legislation. A peak of 
approximately 1,000 was reached in 1962. Since 1957, 
their entry has been on a temporary basis, although 
the work is year-round in nature. They are permitted 
to remain for a total of 3 years, if the need for them is 
recertified every 6 months by the Department of Labor. 
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In 1956, California growers obtained approval to 
bring in agricultural workers from Japan on a tem- 
porary basis. During the first year, 390 workers came 
to the U.S. under terms of a general agreement and a 
contract similar in many respects to the Mexican con- 
tract and agreement. The significant difference is that 
the U.S. Government is not a party to the Japanese 
agreement, and complicance enforcement rests with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. In 1961, 
the Department of Labor reviewed the labor market 
situation in California and determined that an em- 
ployment ceiling of 1,200 should be set for contracting 
Japanese agricultural workers. The ceiling was 
reached in the fall of 1962 and the Department has 
decided that it can be maintained without detriment to 
domestic workers. 

The Secretary of Labor signed an agreement with 
the Ambassador of the Philippines in 1962 providing 
for contracting 125 Filipino agricultural workers for 
fruit and vegetable farms in California. 

Although it has been necessary to bring in foreign 
workers to supplement the domestic farm labor force, 
their use is expected to decline markedly in the future. 


Mechanization Increases Output 


As annual farm output continues to increase be- 
cause of recent technological developments, fewer per- 
sons are involved in its production. In February 1963, 
according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, em- 
ployment on the Nation’s farms was the smallest in 
more than 50 recorded years. At 4,991,000, employ- 
ment during the week of February 17-23, 1963, was 3 
percent below the previous year and 10 percent under 
the 5-year average for the month. 

The progress of mechanization on farms can be 
measured in terms of tractor horsepower per 100 acres 
of crops harvested. On this basis, more than four 
times as much mechanical horsepower was available 
for farm use in 1962 as in 1940. At the same time, the 
increase in mechanization has contributed to higher 
farm wages by increasing the need for relatively skilled 
labor to operate the more complex machines. 
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The rapid advance of mechanization and other tech- 
nological changes has raised the output of the farm- 
worker faster than that of the nonfarmworker. The 
1961 index of output per man-hour (1957—59= 100) 
was 118.4 for agriculture and 106 for nonagricultural 
industries. 

Probably the most striking evidence of a labor-sav- 
ing machine seen on American farms within the past 
10 years is the mechanical cotton harvester. While 
output per man-hour for all farm crops increased 95 
percent between 1950 and 1960, the increase in cotton 
man-hour output was 135 percent, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Although hundreds 
of thousands of workers have been displaced by cotton 
machines in recent years, it is estimated that by 1964 
an additional displacement of 120,000 workers will 
take place and that two-thirds of the Nation’s cotton 
crop will be harvested mechanically. It is expected 
that cotton will be 94 percent mechanized in the Far 
West, 69 percent in the Delta Region, 62 percent in 
the Southwest, and 43 percent in the Southeast. 

Only in recent years have serious efforts been made 
to develop a mechanical tomato harvester. Yet, in 
California in 1962 approximately 17,000 tons of to- 
matoes were mechanically harvested. While this is a 
minute fraction of the State’s total production, it is, 
nevertheless, a significant figure. Since tomatoes are 
one of the country’s major labor-using crops, techno- 
logical evolution in this area would have a major 
impact on farm manpower requirements. 

Though the net effect of technological develop- 
ments in agriculture is leading to greatly reduced re- 
quirements for labor, there is every indication that jobs 
will be available for workers possessing the skills 
needed for the operation and maintenance of farm 
machinery. 

The simultaneous existence of unemployment and 
job vacancies resulting from a shortage of skilled man- 
power indicates a malfunctioning of manpower util- 
ization. Farmers and growers during the past 3 
decades have shown serious interest in an exchange of 
ideas and methods, resulting in a growing emphasis on 
training. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
ANALYSIS 


CCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS has come a long 

way since 1934 when the first research in job 
analysis was undertaken by the Employment Service. 
In the early thirties the term, and the concept behind 
it, was alien to most Employment Service staff. Over 
the past 3 decades, the techniques of occupational an- 
alysis has been improved and refined, its scope has 
been greatly broadened, and its value in the labor 
market has been proved conclusively. 

When the Federal-State Employment Service first 
began operations in 1933, there was little concern 
about the paucity of occupational information. After 
all, wasn’t it a simple matter to ask an applicant what 
he had been doing and to file the application card 
under his job title? Then, when an employer order 
came in for the same job, a clerk could go to the files 
and pull all applications under that title. Besides, 
everybody knows what a carpenter, or an electrician, 
or a locomotive engineer does! But it didn’t work out 
that way in practice. It soon became evident that 
almost every job had more than one title—even sev- 
eral—and the title used by one applicant might not be 
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the same as that given by another applicant who had 
worked at the same job in a different area, a different 
plant, or even a different department in the same 
plant. Then too, interviewers were aghast to find that 
many workers had no specific title at all. They had 
simply been stacking lumber or assembling radios, or 
even just working down at the mill in the saw depart- 
ment. 

Even when a man knew what his job was called, 
it often turned out that the placement interviewer had 
never heard of it and had no idea what kind of work 
was involved. Even worse, the same title sometimes 
meant entirely different jobs to the interviewer, the 
applicant, and the employer, giving rise, at best, to a 
comedy of errors, and, at worst, to a serious loss of 
public confidence in the fledgling Employment Serv- 
ice. 

Occupational Research Begins 
It was against this background of confusion, com- 


plicated by continuing high unemployment during the 
depression years, that the Occupational Research 
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Program was established in 1934. Organized under 
the joint sponsorship of the National Research Council 
and the Social Science Research Council, the ORP was 
guided by a Special Technical Board named by the 
Secretary of Labor. A small group of technicians 
began collecting occupational information by observing 
persons at work on individual jobs in a few specific 
industries, on a sort of do-it-yourself basis. From these 
data, fairly lengthy job descriptions were prepared. 
By 1935, some 15 occupational research centers were 
established throughout the country and continued in 
operation until 1939 to speed up the collection of such 
information. A conglomeration of funds was used to 
finance these activities, including those of the USES, 
NRS, WPA, the Spellman Fund, the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, and later, the American Youth Commission. 
All of these organizations either felt a need for occu- 
pational information or recognized the limitations 
under which many national programs would operate 
without such information. 

Although developing standardization of job titles 
was one of the first and major objectives of the occu- 
pational research program, it became evident that other 
occupational data were needed to assure full utilization 
of worker skills and to assess job potentials for entry 
workers lacking identifiable skills. Only through com- 
plete information on, and understanding of, what is 
getting done on a particular job and how and why, 
the tools and equipment used, the physical demands 
and training requirements, and the criteria for success- 
ful performance, could local office staff make mean- 
ingful and effective use of job analyses. After some 
trial and error in the early years, the basic concepts of 
job analysis had crystallized by the end of the thirties 
into accepted techniques that continue in use today— 
not only in the Employment Service but to a consider- 
able extent in private industry as well. 

In the first year, the 15 occupational research cen- 
ters produced material for volume job descriptions 
for the cotton textiles and laundry industries. These 
job descriptions, composite in nature, were based on 
the analysis of each job in a number of establishments. 
In 1936, five impressive volumes on the construction 
industry were published. Another dozen industries 
were covered during the next few years. 





IN 1939, all managers were called into the Central Office 
and introduced to the new group arrangement for Occu- 
pational Titles and Codes for Use in Public Employment 
Offices. Heated discussion centered around employees’ 
using this book in front of applicants. Some felt that the 
Dictionary should be kept in the back room and consulted 
away from the applicants so we would not appear uncertain 
about the job classification. 


Everyone understood that the agency would grow as 
it became a service organization. Because it gave us 
pertinent job information, the DOT was the first major 
boost along the way. 


JOHN E. BRUNZO, Little Rock, Ark., Area Manager. 
Began service on August 1, 1933 as Reemployment 


Officer, National Reemployment Service, at Paragould, 
Ark. 
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The output reflected significant progress in an area 
of research which had to be undertaken from scratch 
and for which there were few procedural or technical 
precedents. But, as early as 1936, the Employment 
Service recognized that it would be a long time before 
reasonably complete coverage could be attained. 
Furthermore, the many individual volumes, containing 
lengthy, detailed job descriptions, did not lend them- 
selves to effective daily use in the local offices. The 
idea of a DicTIONARY OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs began 
to take shape, and the job analyses that followed were 
also geared to ultimate use in the Dictionary. 


Occupational Classification and Coding 


The first Employment Service venture in occupa- 
tional coding produced a reference book, “Occupa- 
tional Titles and Codes.” It consisted of an alphabeti- 
cal listing of occupational titles and a numerical listing 
of four-digit “code numbers” beginning with 0001. 
It was designed exclusively to meet the need for sta- 
tistical reporting of local office applications, openings, 
and placements. 

The potential usefulness of a classification structure 
reflecting job relationships and skill level, and facilitat- 
ing the selection and placement process, was yet to be 
recognized. But the advantage of grouping occupa- 
tions in some meaningful manner soon became obvious. 
The alphabetical listings gave way to six occupational 
groupings—professional; restaurant, laundry, and in- 
stitutional; domestic and personal service; farm; 
skilled industrial; and general labor. This system, in 
turn, was superseded by eight major groupings, with 
a number of subheadings. The final array of titles in 
these groups was in alphabetical order and each title 
was assigned a specific five-digit code. 

The occupational classification structure, which un- 
derwent further refinement for the first edition and 
remained basically unchanged in the second edition 
of the DOT, was thought of in the initial develop- 
mental stages as an extension of the Occupational 
Titles and Codes for statistical reporting. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that a statistical tool could 
also be a system which reflected occupational relation- 
ships. ‘Today, the importance of an occupational 
classification system for reporting purposes, although 
still very great, has been completely subordinated to its 
importance in operating programs of the Employment 
Service. 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


The Dictionary OF OccUPATIONAL TITLEs, first 
published in 1939, was the most spectacular accom- 
plishment of the ORP. As the only comprehensive 
source of job content data covering all segments of the 
U.S. economy, the Dictionary offered the personnel 
world a new and unique operating tool. The Dic- 
tionary was a happy synthesis of the two basic aspects 
of occupational analysis—job analysis and job classi- 
fication. 
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The first edition contained some 30,000 job titles 
with definitions for 17,500 separate jobs identified by 
about 8,000 occupational codes. The classification 
structure in the 1939 edition of the DOT, basically 
unchanged in the second edition of 1949, contained a 
number of occupational groups established according 
to skill level, numerical frequency, and significance of 
the occupations in the economy. Specific jobs were 
coded in these groups according to similarity of work 
and performance requirements, or according to the 
industry or process in which they were usually found. 

The first digit indicated one of seven broad occupa- 
tional groupings—professional and managerial; cleri- 
cal and sales; service; agricultural, fishery, and 
forestry ; skilled ; semiskilled ; and unskilled. The occu- 
pations in each of these categories were divided into 
more limited groups, and these, in turn, into specific 
coded job classifications. The final five- or six-digit 
code, assigned to a job, served to place the occupation 
not only in a common group of workers, but to show the 
skill relationships among specific jobs within each 
grouping. These relationships have enabled local of- 
fices and other users of the DOT to upgrade applicants 
and to fill jobs with workers having related skills when 
occupational labor demands and supply are not in 
balance. 

The Dictionary was introduced to the local offices 
in 1940 with an extensive training program for its use. 
Its adoption led to the development of new applica- 
tion and selection techniques, and its use contributed 
greatly to classifying workers uniformly on the basis 
of their skills and to relating their qualifications to the 
requirements of employers. 


Entry Classification 


The DOT, defining and classifying jobs in industry, 
was applicable primarily to the classification of job- 


seekers with work experience. Assigning occupa- 
tional codes to inexperienced applicants, or to appli- 
cants whose skills were, for whatever reason, no longer 
of use, was a special problem. Broad classes were pro- 
vided to lump these people together in several large, 
not very meaningful, groups such as “youth and others 
with limited work histories,” “unassigned persons” 
which included “persons of . . . mental or physical 
infirmity, incapable of pursuing a gainful occupation” ; 
“recent school attendants . . . who could not be as- 
signed to a specific occupation *; and “persons 
beyond school age who have no record of gainful em- 
ployment... .” Work on the development of a clas- 
sification system for inexperienced or partially trained 
applicants, which included consideration of factors 
such as casual work experience, hobbies, occupational 
interests, vocational training, and personal traits, cul- 
minated in the publication in 1941 of Part IV of the 
DOT, entitled “Entry Occupational Classification.” 
Its coding structure, although related to groups of oc- 
cupations classified in volume II of the DOT, was a 
separate and distinct system. 
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In 1944, a revised edition of Part IV was published 
to meet local office needs arising from wartime activi- 
ties. It contained additional entry occupations im- 
portant in war industries, as well as refinements for 
classifying entry applicants. Even this revised edition, 
however, reflected only approximately 6,000 entry 
occupations. 


Occupational Analysis in Defense and War 


As the defense effort gained momentum and the 
possibility of our involvement in World War II 
threatened, the role of occupational analysis took on 
new dimensions. The Army requested the USES, 
whose expertness in this field was now accepted, to 
analyze 11,000 military positions for enlisted men. By 
this time, the DOT was in full use by the military as 
a standard tool in all military service personnel classi- 
fication and assignment. It was also being used as 
a standard occupational classification tool by Selective 
Service and the local selective service boards. 

With the manpower squeeze of World War II, job 
analysis became not merely a desirable source of oc- 
cupational information but a critical necessity. At 
the same time that millions of workers were being 
absorbed by the military, the need for civilian man- 
power for the production of war materiel and the 
maintenance of essential civilian activities increased 
enormously. In addition to data already available 
from the occupational research program, byproducts 
of job analysis were developed by the ES, then a part 
of the WMG, to meet special needs. 

The manning table program, designed to facilitate 
the orderly withdrawal of workers from essential in- 
dustry to the Armed Forces, was introduced. Man- 
ning tables listed all jobs in a given plant by depart- 
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ments, and helped employers inventory their man- 
power needs and arrange for training programs to pro- 
vide replacements for workers inducted into the Armed 
Forces. Some 9,000 manning tables were prepared 
during the war years by establishments all over the 
country. Plant and industry staffing schedules and 
manning tables contributed to standardizing training 
time and to evaluating manpower requirements in war 
production plants. Occupational composition pat- 
terns, which were composites of plant manning tables, 
were prepared for urgent war industries, such as ord- 
nance and shipbuilding, to establish staffing patterns 
and to plan recruitment for new plants. To circum- 
vent acute skilled worker shortages, occupational 
analysis data were used for job simplification which 
enabled unskilled workers to be trained quickly to 
perform component tasks of a skilled job. 

As the war continued, utilization of all manpower 
resources became increasingly important. The Em- 
ployment Service analyzed 623 defense occupations to 
determine their suitability for women. The revised 
edition of Part IV of the DOT permitted better place- 
ment of inexperienced youth and other labor market 
entrants in essential jobs. Physical demands analyses 
were directed toward increased use of the services of 
the handicapped. Special interviewing aids and in- 
dividual job descriptions facilitated recruitment in the 
all-out civilian manpower effort. 

Some basic occupational research continued 
throughout the war, although the program was pri- 
marily geared to manpower mobilization require- 
A second edition of the supplement to the 
DOT, embodying the materials of previous supple- 
mental releases and containing other new and revised 
definitions, was published in 1943. In the same year, 
special additions to the Dictionary covering occupa- 


ments. 


A CHICK DEBEAKER trimming and searing beaks of day-old baby 
chicks to prevent fighting and cannibalism. This is typical of 
a job that could never be analyzed effectively without observa- 
tion of the work being done. 


tions in the production of synthetic rubber and alkalis 
were also published. 


Postwar Activities 


Although occupational analysis research was sharply 
curtailed in the immediate postwar years, the pro- 
gram again displayed its adaptability to the problems 
of the time—military demobilization and conversion of 
war plants to civilian production. OccupATIONAL 
Guwes based on expanded job descriptions prepared 
during World War II and containing a current labor 
market information supplement were released to local 
offices to serve the needs of counselees, particularly 
veterans released from military service. To further as- 
sist veterans, separate publications were prepared for 
placing Naval personnel and Army personnel in civil- 
ian jobs. These publications consisted of a series of 
job families relating civilian jobs to military training, 
similar to the series for jobs primarily of importance 
to the war effort which was published during the early 
war years. 

Occupational composition patterns derived from 
wartime industry manning tables, which provided in- 
formation on occupations found in individual indus- 
tries, the percentage of workers in each type of job, 
and characteristic processes were useful to industry 
in the transition from military to civilian production. 
Also released during this period were handbooks con- 
cerning scientific and other specialized occupations, 
as well as information about the physical demands 
associated with apprenticeable and other selected jobs. 

The second edition of the DOT, published in 1949, 
embodied new and revised definitions developed since 
the publication of the first edition. The period of 
partial mobilization for the Korean conflict in the 
early 1950’s occasioned a renewal of interest in man- 
ning tables, and a manning table index was prepared 
to provide a means of ready reference to the thousands 
of such tables available from World War II. Work 
went forward on additional volumes of job descrip- 
tions as data were collected and analyzed for jobs 
in agriculture, in nonferrous metal smelting and refin- 
ing, and in hospital and related health services. 

All told, 21 volume job descriptions have been pub- 
lished since the program was initiated in 1934. The 
most recent studies—Selected Occupations Concerned 
with Atomic Energy, Technical Occupations in Re- 
search Design and Development (directly supporting 
to engineers and physical scientists) , and Occupations 
in Electronic Data Processing Systems—were released 
during the past few years. Already some jobs in the 
data processing field are outdated and are being re- 
vised; others have appeared on the scene. Increas- 
ingly rapid changes in such areas require constant 
surveillance and updating of “current” materials. 


Job Analysis Decentralized 


As technological developments brought changes in 
the occupational structure of the labor force, an urgent 
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October 1, 1934 

THIS new Occupational Classification and Code has been 
prepared with great care by the United States Employment 
Service, Washington, D.C.; and although there may be 
shortcomings because this is its first publication, it super- 
sedes any and all other occupational classifications and 
codes previously used by the NRS and NYSES. 

It is believed that the list of occupations, as herein 
classified and coded, has been made as exhaustive as pos- 
sible and that very few occupations will be discovered for 
which there is no appropriate designation in these pages. 
(Editor’s note: About 1,400 occupations were covered 
in this release, as compared with approximately 25,000 
now in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles.) 

Interviewers, statisticians, and other employees who 
make out statistical reports will use the classification for 
occupational entries. Such entries, under the new sta- 
tistical procedure which went into effect on July 1, 1934, 
are confined to USES forms 300 and 301. On neither 
of these forms, however, are entries of occupational code 


Planer hands 
Plasterers 

i general 
moulder 
ornamental 
waterproofing 
Platers 
Plowmen 
Plumbers 
Pointers, concrete 
Podiatrists 
Polishers 
Porters 

¥ food carriers-carts 
guest assistance 
pantry & cleaning 
Postmasters (mines) 
Poultrymen 
Pourers 
Powdermen 
Practical nurses (see nurses) 
Pressers 


“ 


“ 





A Sample page from the New York document 


numbers required. Therefore, for the present, at least, 
the principal statistical use of the classification is for the 
proper entering of names of occupations in column 1 of 
USES Form 300 and column 3 of USES Form 301. For 
this purpose it should be consulted constantly. 

Interviewers registering applicants should make sure 
in every instance that the occupations designated on the 
registration cards correspond with those listed in this 
manual. 

Criticisms and suggestions should be directed to the 
Statistical Supervisor. No changes or additions in this 
text should be made without specific authorization from 
the undersigned. 


—W. H. LANGE, Director, 
New York State Employment Service 


Foreword to “Occupational Classification for the Use of 
Interviewers and Statisticians in Coding and Classifying 
Applications and Openings.” 


1657 Pressers, ironers 
1659 Press feeders 

1666 Puddlers 

1667 Pump men 

1668 Purchasing agents 


Q 


3265 Quarry hands 
3266 Quartermasters 


1700 Radio announcers 

1702 Rakers or spreaders 

3267 Rammers (granite block pavement) 

3268 Rayon workers 

3269 ‘is acid men 

3270 doffers 
reelers 
solution men 
winders 

Reamers 








need emerged for more occupational analysis. New 
arrangements were made to continue the research pro- 
gram in the field, and special projects, using limited 
staff, were initiated in 1953 with 17 State agencies 
participating. The major objective was to obtain and 
keep up to date changing information about jobs in 
the American economy. 

In 1958, Occupational Analysis Field Centers were 
established in four States (California, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, and New Jersey) and the District of Columbia. 
These centers were allocated sufficient staff to under- 
take comprehensive responsibilities. Within 2 years, 
three more centers were established (North Carolina, 
Washington, and Wisconsin), and the five original 
centers were expanded in size. All work assignments 
to the centers were directed toward verifying and re- 
vising the job information in the DOT for a third 
edition. A modified job analysis technique was de- 
vised to raise the quality of DOT verifications and 
resulting job definitions. Included in the modifica- 
tion was the obtaining of worker trait information on 
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factors such as training time, aptitudes, temperaments, 


and interests. The techniques for obtaining informa- 
tion about the physical demands of jobs were refined 
and considerably improved. In addition to the Field 
Centers, which are still in operation and which largely 
replaced the “special projects” established in 1953, 
there are “special project” activities currently in op- 
eration in five State agencies (Arizona, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Minnesota, and Texas). 

The first supplement to the 1949 edition of the DOT 
was published in 1955. It contained all information 
previously issued in four interim releases and addi- 
tional information. 


Functional Occupational Classification Research 


The first really new technique in occupational anal- 
ysis since the first edition of the DOT in 1939 emerged 
when experimental work was undertaken in the late 
forties to develop a new and improved occupational 
structure, answering, if possible, the needs of both the 
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Bucker-Up 


“Buchker-l p (boilermaking). Inserts hot or cold 


rivet incrivet hole in boiler or other heavy steel plate 
| 


and holds heavy steel bar (dolly or compressed... 


Machine Scraper 











“Machine Scraper (anth. coal mining) (bit. coal 
mining). Follows behind coal-cutting machine and 


shovels or scrapes fine coal and chippings from gro... 


Knee-Pants Operator 


“Knee-Pants Operator (garment). Stitches the 
seams of men’s or boys’ knee-length trousers.” “Per- 


forms any or all sewing operations on fabrics or sim... 


“Wet-Machine Tender (paper & pulp). Tends 
a wet-machine that produces pulp sheets; regulates 


flow of slush-pulp into vat. Observes thickness of sh... 


experienced and inexperienced applicant. Up to this 
time local offices were burdened with two occupational 
classification systems—one for each of these categories 
of applicants. Eight classification components were 
selected as most significant for determining occupa- 
tional relationships among jobs and worker trait re- 
quirements for jobs. A sample of 4,000 jobs was 
selected from the DOT for study, using the following 
eight components: training time, aptitudes, interests, 
temperaments, physical demands, working conditions, 
work performed, and industry. The Air Force, in- 
terested in the potential usefulness of this approach 
to estimating manpower requirements, gave financial 
support to a pilot research project into the application 
of these components in occupational analysis tech- 
niques. 

In 1956, the Estimates oF WorKER Trait REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR 4,000 Joss was published. It contained 
ratings of the 4,000 jobs for the first six classification 
components listed above. As work progressed, im- 
proved methods were devised to determine, measure, 
and reflect these components and to incorporate them 
into a workable classification system. 

This system permits two occupational arrays: One 
primarily for placement derived from the first three 
digits of the code, and the other primarily for coun- 
seling derived from the last three digits. The first 
array tentatively has six broad categories of job 
groups—professional, technical and managerial; cler- 
ical; sales; services; farming, fishery, and forestry; 
and industrial occupations. These categories are di- 
vided into approximately 90 divisions grouping jobs 
by some combination of work field, material, product, 
subject matter, service, generic term, and/or industry. 

The last three digits reflect the level of job com- 
plexity, worker functions, and worker trait patterns. 
This arrangement of occupations is according to the 
second half of the code and will list jobs in terms of 
worker functions and worker trait requirements. Al- 
though the first arrangement of occupations is slanted 
more toward placement and the second more toward 
counseling, the total structure will be used for both 
functions; and the single six-digit code system will 
serve both purposes. 


The New Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


Within the next year or so the third and completely 
revised edition of the DOT will be available for use 
in the public employment offices. It will still be a dic- 
tionary; it will still define job titles, provide a brief ex- 
planation of what is done, and the how and why; and 
it will describe the materials, products, subject mat- 
ter, or services involved, and the machines, tools, and 
work aids used. The revised Dictionary will, for the 
first time, inform the reader, directly or indirectly, of 
the worker functions, critical physical demands, work- 
ing conditions, interests, temperaments, training time, 
and aptitudes. It will also include the new classifica- 
tion structure. Thus, in several important respects the 
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third edition will depart radically from the first two 
editions to provide added usefulness for a tool which 
has already become indispensable to employment serv- 
ice operations. Nearly all local office functions—inter- 
viewing, selection and referral, counseling, testing, re- 
porting of labor market information, and industrial 
services—require a knowledge of occupations. Such 
knowledge is communicable only if the information is 
standardized. ‘This is one of the major contributions 
of the DOT. 

There is every reason to believe that this new Em- 
ployment Service contribution to the understanding of 
the occupations in our economy will be heralded 
equally by users other than the Employment Service. 
The 1949 volumes of the Dictionary are as much at 
home in the offices of other U.S. Government agencies 
concerned with civilian or military manpower, in the 
personnel departments of private industry, and in the 
classrooms devoted to the study of manpower and 
personnel practices, as they are in the hands of ES staff. 

The Canadian public employment service uses our 
DOT as its own, while many other governments have 
made the Dictionary a point of departure in develop- 
ing similar tools adapted to fit the economies of their 
countries. Two recent examples are Japan and India. 

The major efforts of the National office and field 
center occupational analysis staffs are directed at the 
moment toward publication of the third edition of the 
DOT. Plans which include preparation of pro- 
grammed instruction materials are being developed for 
introducing the new edition to local offices in 1964. 
Projects such as revising the ES MANUAL to incorporate 
new techniques resulting from classification research, 
preparing and publishing studies on automated indus- 
trial processes, and developing more extensive informa- 
tion about professional occupations are planned and 
some are already underway. Assignments to the cur- 
rent eight occupational analysis field centers and five 
special-project States include: identification of auto- 
mated processes in industry and their impact on staffing 
and worker characteristics; preparation of a series of 
job guides and interviewing aids for local office use; 
and a study to determine the kinds of occupational in- 
formation needed to carry out more effectively the 
counseling, placement, and training of youth. Ma- 
terials to assist local offices in serving this growing seg- 
ment of the labor market will be prepared. 

The most important future assignment for both 
the U.S. Employment Service and the field centers, 
however, will be continuing work on the DOT to keep 
occupational coverage current and to refine further 
the techniques for occupational classification. To this 
end, it is planned that new editions of the DOT will 
be published every 5 or 6 years. The field centers 
have been given continuing research assignments for 
specific industries and industrial activities, and are 
being encouraged to suggest and initiate such new 
studies as may be required to serve the needs of an 
ever-changing labor market. 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
TEST 
DEVELOPMENT 


® Baie years have brought an increasing interest in 
the tests used by the Federal-State Employment 
Service to select workers for specific jobs. Employers, 
unions, educational institutions, and other groups have 
demonstrated their interest both by participating in 
research to develop and improve the tests, and by using 
the Employment Service as a source of test-selected 


workers. The use of ES tests in selection and coun- 
seling benefits the applicant as well as the employer. 
Testing helps to a significant extent in placing an 
applicant in a job suitable to his abilities, and in 
counseling an individual who needs help in choosing 
a suitable career. 

The USES, in cooperation with employers, unions, 
and other organizations, conducts research to develop 
aptitude tests and proficiency tests. Aptitude tests are 
designed for use in selection and counseling of in- 
experienced workers. They measure potentiality for 
acquiring occupational skills. Proficiency tests are 
designed for use in selection of experienced workers. 
They measure occupational skills already acquired. 
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thowsene 


From its beginnings, the Employment Service has 
recognized the need for a continuing program of re- 
search to (1) develop tests for use in determining both 
job potential and the proficiency of individuals in the 
labor market; (2) improve existing tests; and (3) 
develop new tests, especially for occupations emerging 
as a result of technological change. 

During the 1930's, attention was directed toward 
development of tests for evaluating the applicant’s 
aptitude for acquiring the knowledge and _ skills 


Individuals Tested by Employment Service 
1946-62 Averages 
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needed in an occupation. Each time a study of apti- 
tude requirements for an occupation indicated that a 
particular ability was important for success in that 
occupation and the store of ES tests did not include a 
test for that ability, a new test was devised. Over a 
period of time, about 100 aptitude tests were devel- 
oped. As the number of tests increased, the problem of 
their practical use in operating procedures also in- 
creased. It became necessary for the applicant to take 
many tests to determine whether he had the required 
aptitudes for more than one or two different occupa- 
tions. 


The General Aptitude Test Battery 


The basic requirements of an efficient operating 
program are (1) that the test battery consist of rela- 
tively few tests and (2 
abilities required in a large number of occupations. 
Research in the 1940’s directed at meeting these re- 
quirements led to development of the GENERAL APTI- 
TUDE Test Battery in 1947. For the first time, it be- 
came possible to determine whether an individual could 
meet the aptitude requirements for a large num- 
ber of occupations by administering a standard group 
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that these tests measure the 


of tests in one testing session. The aptitudes meas- 
ured by the 12 tests of the GATB are: intelligence, 
verbal aptitude, numerical aptitude, spatial aptitude, 
form perception, clerical perception, motor coordina- 
tion, finger dexterity, and manual dexterity. These 


aptitudes measure the abilities required in most of 
the occupations in the American economy. 


To Help Employers 


During the 1950’s, research was continued on the 
development of occupational norms for the GATB. 
In research to develop aptitude norms for selection, 
the focus is primarily on problems of employers. Here 
the question is: How can aptitude tests help solve the 
employer’s problem of obtaining workers who have 
the potential to succeed in training and to perform 
acceptably after the training period? When a need 
arises for aptitude norms for selecting individuals for 
a particular occupation, the Employment Service con- 
ducts a test development study of the occupation, and 
norms are established for local or national use. Ap- 
titude norms resulting from test development studies 
consist of a combination of the significant aptitudes 
of the GATB with an appropriate cutting score on 
each aptitude. Test batteries covering hundreds of 
occupations have been established. 

It would be a time-consuming task to match the 
aptitude scores of the GATB with the norms for a 
large number of specific occupations, and the coun- 
selor’s task in interpreting the results would be very 
difficult. Therefore, after a number of test develop- 
ment studies had been successfully completed, research 
was undertaken toward clustering occupations into a 
relatively small number of groups according to simi- 
larities in the required aptitudes. This research, based 
on data collected in studies of specific occupations, 
resulted in the development of an Occupational Ap- 
itude Pattern structure, consisting of aptitude norms 
for groups of occupations. A revision of the structure 
has been completed recently. It consists of 35 pat- 
terns covering more than 800 occupations. 

Since the effectiveness of aptitude tests in meeting 
the Nation’s changing manpower needs through the 
ES placement and counseling programs is dependent 
upon the breadth of the base underlying the tests, there 
is a continuing need to extend occupational coverage 
of the tests through research. In recent years, the 
cooperation of employers, unions, and trade associa- 
tions has helped in the development of USES aptitude 
tests for apprenticeable occupations, for new occupa- 
tions emerging from dynamic growth within the elec- 
tronics and printing industries, and for various occu- 
pations in the expanding health field. The possibility 
of using electronic computers for future aptitude test 
research presents an opportunity to accelerate and 
expand the research now being conducted in about 
30 States. Data for a study now in progress will be 
processed on an electronic computer. This study 
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deals with the development of improved examination 
methods for selection of local office employees engaged 
in claims or employment interviewing. 

The manpower challenges of the 1960’s have impli- 
cations for educational-vocational counseling in high 
schools, as well as for USES vocational counseling. In 
recent years, there has been an increasing recognition 
of the need for early identification of talent and for 
counseling services in the lower high school grades to 
enable students to make a more realistic tentative selec- 
tion of vocational goals as a basis for planning courses 
of study. Special research conducted to meet these 
needs revealed that the GATB, which had been ap- 
plied for many years only to adults who were in or 
about to enter the labor market, could be useful for 
educational-vocational guidance of students in lower 
high school grades. GATB norms for 9th and 10th 
grade students have been developed, and additional 
research is now being conducted to collect supplemen- 
tal data on the predictive validity of GATB scores of 
lower grade students for occupational and college 
success. 

Recently a pilot project was undertaken to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a completely automated system for 
processing GATB answer sheets, using a new optical 
scanner-computer complex. This service permits the 
scoring, converting, and recording of test results to be 
done mechanically. As a result of the project, this 
service was made available to the State employment 
services for processing GATB answer sheets. 

The GATB has been extensively acclaimed for its 
efficiency of measurement and for the extensive evi- 
dence of its occupational validity, unmatched in this 
respect by any other aptitude tests. It is generally 
regarded by authorities in this field as the most out- 
standing aptitude test battery used in vocational 
guidance and has won widespread acceptance as an 
effective tool in the counseling and placement of inex- 
perienced young workers as well as adults. 

The USES Genera Aptitupe Test Battery has 
evoked an increasing amount of international interest 
through the years. Foreign users of the GATB in- 
clude 381 individuals in 70 countries. At the request 
of its editor, an article entitled “La Batterie Generale 
de Tests d’Aptitude” was prepared and published in 
the BULLETIN DE l’AssocIATION INTERNATIONALE DE 
Psycuo.ociz AppLigu£e in 1960. Its purpose was 
to provide European readers, who are frequently un- 
able to obtain American journals, with an understand- 
ing of the development of USES aptitude tests. 


Some Old Tests Updated 


The development of oral trade questions to assist 
interviewers in quickly assessing applicants’ skills ac- 
quired through previous work experience was one of 
the first activities undertaken in the USES test research 
program inaugurated in 1935. As a contribution to 
the war effort, the first volume of USES Orat Trang 
QUESTIONS was made available to the military serv- 
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Testing Under Difficulties 


AS one of the oldtimers in public employment service, I 
remember that one of my favorite assignments was apti- 
tude testing, introduced into our State shortly after World 
War II. A limited number of us became pioneers in this 
field when we were trained as test administrators. In my 
local office, a small area was partitioned off for the “Testing 
Room”, and after a few apparatus boards, a stopwatch, 
and test booklets were issued to us, we were in business. 


Employers predominantly engaged in garment produc- 
tion were recruiting women from rural areas to operate 
power sewing machines. These women were ideal sub- 
jects for the testing program, as the majority of them 
had never been in the labor force and their sewing experi- 
ence had been confined to family needs. 


Another staff member in an adjacent office had now also 
been trained in test administration, and together we trav- 
eled the length and breadth of our area, administering 
tests in a fantastic assortment of buildings. Preliminary 
scheduling was well nigh impossible, as recruiting was 
done by means of bulletins, handbills, newspapers, and 
grapevine. Upon our arrival at a designated spot, we 
would be greeted by a veritable sea of faces. After taking 
stock of the physical layout of our testing facilities, we 
would issue appointment slips and pitch in. 


By pooling all the testing equipment assigned to our 
entire area, we still had only about a dozen peg boards 
and rivet boards. Consequently, in testing up to 200 
applicants at one site, repetitive, time-consuming work 
was necessary. Paper and pencil tests were performed 
under every conceivable condition—from standing at cut- 
ting tables in a shirt factory to squeezing into schoolroom 
desks designed for fourth graders. 


I don’t remember any pleasant weather. Through it 
all, however, the applicants displayed infinite patience 
and unfailing cooperation, and ultimately, we accom- 
plished our task. 


Conditions were primitive, but we all have to crawl 
before we can walk. The objective then was the same 
as it is now—to get jobseekers jobs and to get jobs filled, 
and I consider aptitude testing one of the finest tools 
in our profession for placing round pegs in round holes. 


—AUDREY M. ATKINS, Senior Employment Inter- 
viewer, Savannah, Ga. local office. (Began service on 
August 1, 1934 with National Reemployment Service.) 











ices. It proved invaluable in the job placement of 
uniformed men and women. 

Plans are being made to revise the OraL TRADE 
Questions so that they will reflect technological 
changes and to provide better occupational coverage. 
Research to develop a job knowledge test for electron- 
ics jobs has already been started. Plans for modern- 
ization include the presentation of questions in written 
form since English language problems are no longer 
as significant as they were when many applicants were 
from other countries and had limited knowledge of 
English. 

Typing and stenographic proficiency tests were also 
developed by the Employment Service during the early 
years, and a test of spelling ability was devised to assist 
in the selection of stenographers. Research on the de- 
velopment of modernized typing tests has recently been 
completed. The new tests differ from the original 
ones with regard to content, format, time limit, and 
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Puerto Rican girls take the peg board test of the GATB. 


length. In addition, separate norms have been de- 
veloped for operators of manual and electric type- 
writers. Research to modernize the dictation tests is 
also under way. These tests will be based on up-to- 
date material obtained from employers in various in- 
dustries and will be set up in separate answer-sheet for- 
mat to permit rapid scoring, either by hand or by 
machine. 


Continuing Research Program Needed 


The USES test research program has proved to be 
fruitful in producing tools for the appraisal of the 
aptitudes and skills of employment service applicants. 
These tools have had favorable acceptance by em- 
ployers, unions, and job applicants alike. In addition 
to being used to test more than 2 million applicants 
per year, they are also used by a large number of 
schools, colleges, and other counseling organizations. 

While the USES test research already developed is 
impressive, much work remains to be done. In 1957 
the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL published a 
review of multifactor test batteries by Dr. Donald E. 
Super of Columbia University in which he stated that 
the GATB may be characterized at this stage as the 
most useful existing multifactor test battery for voca- 
tional counseling, but that whether it maintains this 
advantage will depend upon a continuing program of 
test research. Again, in the 1962 edition of his book 
APPRAISING VOCATIONAL Fitness, he stated that the 
GATB “shows promise of continuing to improve its 
research basis.” 

Test research in the future will be directed toward 
such activities as expanding the occupational coverage 
of the tests, revising the general working population 
norms to reflect more recent census data on the occu- 
pational distribution of employed workers, devising 
methods for processing test data in electronic com- 
puters, and developing new tools for the appraisal of 
personal traits important to job success. 
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ORGANIZATION 
AND 
MANAGEMENT 


‘Ts history of the establishment and development 
of the public employment service system reflects 
the degree to which the scope and character of its 
programs have been influenced by the economic and 
social crises and trends of the past 30 years. The 
resulting diversity and complexity of program needs 
and services, the increasing staff, and the varying size 
and geographic dispersion of the local facilities re- 
quired to carry out these programs have continually 
imposed greater demands for effectvie organization 
and management of the system at all levels. 


Organization and Management Requirements 


Has each level of management within the system 
(local, State, regional, and national) anticipated, 
effectively planned for, and kept pace with program 
developments over the years? Has each level of man- 
agement been provided with the necessary knowledge, 
techniques, and tools, as well as the skills and the 
incentive to use them, in order to be able to: 

1. Effectively delegate responsibility and authority 
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to operating, technical, and managerial staff; and to 
group positions into homogeneous units, thus forming 
an organizational structure that insures having the 
required program and staff specialization and co- 
ordination? 

2. Relate the system’s major objectives at all times 
to labor market conditions, thereby providing the basis 
for planning and budgeting a balanced program of 
community, State, and national manpower services? 

3. Establish achievable program goals and priorities 
for selected operating periods, plan the specific actions 
(operative, technical, and managerial), and provide 
the kinds and amounts of resources needed to achieve 
the planned goals? 

4. Furnish to each subordinate level the motivation, 
training, and supervision needed for planning, direct- 
ing, integrating, and controlling operations? 

5. Control and evaluate operations to obtain ac- 
countability for effective use of each employee’s as- 
signed responsibility and authority, and to assure that 
program goals are reached as scheduled, or corrective 
action is taken in time? 


Local Office Organization 


Throughout the years, no attempt has been made to 
impose a rigid organizational structure upon local of- 
fices. Guidelines issued by the Bureau of Employment 
Security have emphasized that the organization must 
be tailored to meet the needs of the community; that 
it is unrealistic to impose a rigid structure on an 
operation so varied and dynamic; and that each form 
of organization has some advantages and disadvan- 
tages which must be weighed one against the other. 

Thus, the organization of local offices may be func- 
tionally specialized with a staff member assigned to 
perform a single activity such as application-taking 
or order-taking. Or the organization may provide for 
integrated placement operations along occupational- 
industrial lines—with one interviewer or unit respon- 
sible for service to employers in related industries and 
to applicants in all occupations dominant in, and char- 
acteristic of, those industries; other units may be re- 
sponsible for all specialized operations such as coun- 
seling and testing. Many variations of these two basic 
organizational structures prevail. 

Experience to date seems to indicate that the ad- 
vantages of the occupational-industrial unit form of 
organization greatly outweigh its disadvantages, and 
that it can operate effectively in offices of varying size. 
Whenever the workload becomes large enough to make 
division of labor desirable and possible, the division 
can be made on the occupational-industrial basis. This 
form of organization pinpoints responsibility, author- 
ity, and accountability for attracting employers’ orders 
and workers’ applications and for filling the orders and 
placing the applicants in the assigned occupations and 
industries. It permits staff to become manpower ex- 
perts with respect to the occupations and industries 
they serve. It facilitates public understanding and use 
of the services. In addition, and very important, is 
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Even Before Wagner-Peyser 


THE California State Employment Service was created 
in 1915. When I joined its staff as a placement clerk 
in 1922, there were only eight permanent offices in opera- 
tion throughout the State. In 1923, another was added, 
and the entire State Service consisted of nine local offices 
with a maximum staff of 26 until the end of 1933, and 
I have worked in six of them. A few seasonal offices were 
opened from time to time in important agricultural areas, 
usually staffed by a person from a nearby permanent office. 


Our offices were located in skidrow areas of the larger 
cities in old dingy rundown quarters. The office layout 
usually consisted of a front section partitioned off to form 
a bullpen in the rear of the premises. Some offices 
boasted a women’s division—a bench reserved for women 
in the front office and a separate entrance. 


The only operating forms in use were an application 
for employment (white for men, and salmon for women), 
an employer order from, and a referral card. Two statis- 
tical forms were used—one to record placement activi- 
ties and another to report placements by occupation and 
industrial groups. 


I spent those first 12 years in one-man offices where 
supervision was limited to an annual visit by the head 
of the agency. Communication was by correspondence 
and there was very little of that. There were no training 
materials, no manuals, no instructions, no guidance, no 
field supervision, and no one to turn to for help. 


I referred extensively to reference materials available 
to me: A copy of the California labor laws, the annual 
proceedings of IAPES conventions (an invaluable guide), 
and a fact-finding book, “Public Employment Offices— 
Their Purpose, Structure, and Methods,” the report of a 
survey by the Russell Sage Foundation. 


Most job orders were for unskilled labor—agricultural 
and nonagricultural—and for service workers. Orders for 
workers in semiskilled and skilled occupations were few. 
Professional orders were nonexistant. But despite a host 
of adverse factors and innumerable impediments, I per- 
sonally made more than 120,000 job placements during 
my 12 years of service with the California State Employ- 
ment Service before the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


—RAY MATHEWSON, Manager, Santa Ana, Calif., local 


office. (Started service in the Stockton, Calif., local 
office on January 15,1922). 











the increased possibility of job satisfaction and result- 
ing high morale when workers are able to identify their 
activities with completed results. 


Metropolitan Area Organization 


The organization of employment service functions 
in large metropolitan areas has posed especially com- 
plex problems, which have been compounded by the 
fact that both the employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance activities occupied the same office and 
were under the same manager. The advent of unem- 
ployment compensation in 1938 proved over the years 
to be a mixed blessing to the development of public 
employment service operations. The requirement that 
unemployment compensation be paid through public 
employment offices resulted in many benefits, such as 
rapid expansion of offices to provide nationwide cover- 
age, access to a larger and more occupational varied 
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The New... 


a. 


“pul 


Atlanta, Ga. 


applicant supply, and better and more stable financing. 
On the other hand, many local offices, particularly 
in larger urban areas, were often overwhelmed by un- 
employment insurance responsibilities. Employment 
service staff frequently were diverted to handle the long 
lines of claimants, and the offices became identified in 
the public mind with unemployment compensation. 
The recurring peak claims loads with their “demand” 
priority for action served to consume most of the 
energy and attention of the local office managers. 
At the same time, the increasingly complex and tech- 
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nical nature of both programs added to the difficulty of 
effective management. 

The impact of these problems was felt in some de- 
gree in offices of all sizes, but seemed to be particularly 
severe in the large metropolitan areas. In addition, 
in those metropolitan areas too large to be served by 
a single office, a number of offices were established, 
located primarily in relation to unemployment insur- 
ance rather than employment service needs. Since a 
large proportion of the population in a metropolitan 
area does not live and work in the sarne neighborhood, 
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this geographic distribution of offices divided labor 
supply and demand into nonmatching segments. 
One of the largest metropolitan areas, after an inten- 
sive study of the area labor market, developed in 1939 
a different approach which has proved to have sub- 
stantial advantages. In essence, this approach brought 
related segments of the area’s labor supply and labor 
demand into one place in the system, thus obtaining 


... the Old 


the operating advantages of a single office serving a 
smaller community. This was done through the es- 
tablishment of occupational-industrial offices, corre- 
sponding to the occupational-industry units in a small 
office described previously, each serving all employers 
and applicants in the assigned industry or industries 
or group of occupations. The approach also involved 
the physical separation of the Employment Service 


An early Wisconsin office. 
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The 55 metropolitan areas to be covered in the USES metropolitan area improvement program: 
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from the Unemployment Insurance Service. The re- 
quired close coordination of the two functions was to 
be achieved by procedural means, and, in fact, experi- 
ence has shown that the increased placement effective- 
ness resulting from this form of organization makes pos- 
sible greater exposure of claimants to suitable referral 
and placement. 

More flexible and effective areawide planning, di- 
rection, and control were made possible; the develop- 
ment of placement relations with major industry, oc- 
cupational, and union groups was facilitated; and the 
results in total placements and continuing placement 
growth demonstrated conclusively the superiority of 
this form of organization. 

On the basis of this experience, when the President 
called for strengthening the Employment Service in 
his 1961 Economic Message to the Congress, the Bu- 
reau proposed to the State agencies responsible for the 
55 largest metropolitan areas that: (1) these offices be 
reorganized on the occupational-industrial basis; and 
(2) steps be taken to eliminate the “unemployment 
office” public image and to establish clearly the pri- 
mary functions of the Employment Service as those 
of providing placement and related manpower serv- 
ices. Complete physical separation of employment 
service and unemployment insurance operations was 
recommended or, if this was not feasible, separation 
through building alterations and separate entrances. 
Full-time management was to be established for em- 
ployment service operations, and where more than one 
local office was needed, overall management was to 
be provided at the area level. Substantial progress 
has been made in effectuating these changes. Opera- 
tional improvements to date, particularly placements, 
have been impressive. 

While priority was given to the 55 largest areas, there 
has been no intention of limiting the application of 
these organizational principles to them. Plans are 
underway to extend the program to smaller metro- 
politan areas. A handbook now nearing completion 
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will be provided to the States to assist them in re- 
organizing any of their local offices on the occupa- 
tional-industrial basis. 


First Steps in a Management Program 


Prior to World War II, development of an organized 
management system was limited in scope. Some 
qualitative controls were instituted, such as order 
and application card analyses, and a beginning was 
made in the use of workload data for quantitative 
controls. The war period resulted in significant 
growth in the familiarity of local office managers with, 
and application of, the basic management functions 
of fact gathering, analysis, planning, and control. For 
example, staffing war plants and large construction 
projects necessitated extensive advance planning; 
problems relating to bottleneck skills or hard-to-fill 
labor requirements had to be analyzed and remedial 
action planned; moving hundreds of thousands of 
workers from supply to demand areas required a high 
degree of planning and coordination in both areas. 
The collection, analysis, and use of information on the 
level and nature of employment by significant em- 
ployers, their current and future labor needs, and their 
employment problems became a recognized part of 
day-to-day operations. 

The immediate postwar years were difficult ones for 
the Employment Service, with new emergencies and 
problems arising almost daily. Primarily because of 
budget and staff curtailment, application of the man- 
agement tools and methods which had been developed 
previously reached a low ebb in many areas through- 
out the country, although there were exceptional offices 
which continued their use. 


Emergence of a Management System 


The end of the reconversion period—late 1947 and 
early 1948—witnessed a rekindling of interest in local 
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office management tools and techniques. Experimen- 
tation was conducted to develop new ones and to 
integrate them into a management system. Out of 
the combined work of local, State, and Bureau staff, 
the first system for management of local office activi- 
ties was developed, issued as part of the EMPLOYMENT 
Security MANuaL, and introduced in every State. 
It provided a method for specific planning for in- 
creased achievement goals and program quality im- 
provement, the establishment of simple controls and 
evaluation tools to assure this achievement, and a pro- 
cedure for translating program goals into budget 
requirements. 

In addition to its use by the local offices, the manage- 
ment program was expected to provide a sound base 
for effective field supervision. Teamwork between 
the field supervisor and the local office manager could 
be facilitated by mutually agreed-upon program goals 
and plans for reaching them, common methods of 
evaluation, and common understanding of the budget 
resources needed to put the plan into operation. 
Early results were highly encouraging. Where the 
system was applied aggressively, on a sustained basis, 
with full understanding of its objectives and confidence 
in its worth, excellent results materialized. But the 
program in many areas failed to live up to its early 
promise. Instead of the increased staff resources en- 
visioned in a local office plan of operations, staff was 
cut because of budget reductions, Bureau staff time 
was not available for adequate followup; there was 
failure to tie the local office system to a similar system 
of accountability encompassing every management 
level; and information resulting from the evaluations 
and controls was not understood, with a resultant in- 
ability to use such information as a basis for correcting 
operating deficiencies. These and other causes con- 
tributed in many areas to abandonment of the system 
or to a minimal, mechanical use of it. While some 
local offices and individuals did continue to make 
effective use of the management tools and techniques, 
it was rare indeed to find a State or area having an 
integrated program of planning, evaluation, and con- 
trol in effect at all administrative levels, 

When recommendations were made in 1961 for the 
expansion and strengthening of the Federal-State em- 
ployment service system, it was recognized that capabil- 
ity for optimum service required more than the reloca- 
tion of premises and assignment of staff on a different 
basis. The plans included steps to insure that man- 
agement was equipped to perform effectively in the 
five major areas outlined at the beginning of this 
article. 


What About the Future? 


The expansion and strengthening of the Employ- 
ment Service has provided an unprecedented challenge 
to organization and management to develop and install 
management systems. What are the nationwide needs 
in terms of future management improvements, at all 
levels and in all offices? In general, they may be sum- 
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marized as (1) the need to obtain recognition of the 
role of management in achieving the agency’s objec- 
tives, and of teamwork—with each level of supervision 
requiring accountability from its subordinate level 
and (2) the need for strengthening management skills. 


A New Program for Improvement 


A management improvement program has been 
planned which will make maximum use of the Bu- 
reau’s national and regional office resources to provide 
the motivation and technical assistance required to 
achieve the desired improvement in all State and local 
offices within the next 5-year period. The plan in- 
cludes the following approaches: 

1. State and local office management manual and 
training materials will be revised and expanded as 
necessary, and introduced to regional and State offices. 
Local office tools and techniques need some sharpen- 
ing and refining, and specific provision needs to be 
made for new programs such as MDTA. The great- 
est gap, however, is in the skilled and intensive ap- 
plication of available tools. For the State office, much 
more developmental work remains to be done. Exist- 
ing segments, such as criteria for establishing local 
offices, evaluation guidelines for field supervisors, and 
procedure for State staff technicians have to be sup- 
plemented and coordinated into a package covering the 
overall system of State office organization and man- 
agement. 

2. Personnel standards and positions for State man- 
agement analysts will be established and assistance pro- 
vided in training the staff selected to fill these positions 
in order that the State will have available the needed 
staff resources for technical assistance on organization 
and management. 

3. A schedule for the evaluation of management 
needs of State and local offices has been established, 
which, with the combined efforts of Bureau and State 
office staff, is expected to cover all offices in the 5-year 
period. Upon request of the State agencies, regional 
and national office staff of the Bureau will provide 
training and technical assistance needed to correct any 
management and operating deficiencies. 

4. Needed followup and further assistance will be 
provided to State agencies in which the management 
improvement program has been initiated. 

Out-service training for managers to supplement 
in-service training is also being planned. During the 
past 5 years, the Bureau has worked cooperatively with 
some of the State agencies and leading universities in 
the development of specially tailored programs to 
strengthen managerial skills in such areas as commu- 
nications and human relations. On the basis of this 
experience, a guide is being developed to assist State 
agencies in organizing out-service management train- 
ing and in strengthening in-service training. 

With the full participation as team members of all 
administrative levels and units, real and lasting im- 
provement should be achieved. 
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AREA 
LABOR 


MARKETS 


‘Lo comprehensive Federal-State labor market in- 
formation program developed during the 30 years 
since the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act has pro- 
vided a sharply defined picture of local labor market 
areas. The dissemination of such information to local 
newspapers, public officials, civic and community or- 
ganizations, and business and labor groups has brought 
about a better understanding of the nature of their 
employment base, the changing pattern and impact 
on the local economy of various developments as they 
have taken place, and the local job problems and pros- 
pects for the future. 


Need for Labor Market Information 


The general acceptance, both within and outside 
of Government, of data on local differences in employ- 
ment conditions as a basis for determining manpower 
programs and policies is one of the major achieve- 
ments of the U.S. Employment Service and its affili- 
ated State agencies. At first glance, it may appear 
unusual that the public employment service, which 
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is an operating rather than a statistical agency, should 
be the point of origin for much of the data available 
today on local employment, unemployment, and re- 
lated labor market conditions. In the perspective of 
developments of the past 30 years, however, it appears 
to be wholly logical, and possibly almost inevitable, 
that the USES should respond to events requiring more 
labor market information. Many of the major statis- 
tical items making up the current labor market in- 
formation program were initially developed to meet 
a specific and pressing operational need of either the 
USES or some other Government agency with related 
program responsibilities. 

Because of the nature of its own activities, the pub- 
lic employment service is itself one of the major users 
of local labor market information, as well as being its 
primary point of origin. Local public employment 
office operations are normally performed by public 
employment offices within the confines of a local area. 
In order to plan its operations effectively, the local 
employment office must have reliable and up-to-date 
information on the industrial and occupational struc- 
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ture of the local labor market, on local employment 
and unemployment developments and outlook, and 
on the characteristics of locally unemployed workers. 
Information on current labor demand and supply, on 
job shortages and surpluses, and on expanding and 
contracting industries in the area is also essential for 
efficient placement and employer relations operations 
and for counseling and job development activities. 
Initially this type of local economic intelligence was 
derived almost entirely from the internal administra- 
tive statistics of the program. Placement and em- 
ployer tax records, counts of job orders received from 
employers and of workers filing claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, registration cards of local 
job applicants—all provided at least a crude measure 
on a current basis of local labor demand and supply. 
These internal operating statistics still represent a ma- 
jor source of the more sophisticated information on 
local labor market conditions now being developed. 


Beginnings of Area Analysis 


When the Wagner-Peyser Act was passed in 1933, 
there were few, if any, reliable statistics on unemploy- 
ment in the country as a whole, let alone its degree of 
concentration or impact on local areas. Some statis- 
tics on national unemployment and on unemployment 
by locality had been collected for the first time as part 
of the Decennial Census of Population of 1930, but 
partly because labor force concepts were not clarified 
at that time, these did not provide a meaningful picture 
of either the national or the local unemployment situ- 
ation. The 1940 census provided considerably more 
information on unemployment by locality. Because 
of the rapid buildup of the defense mobilization pro- 
gram, however, many of the census figures on local 
unemployment were obsolete even before they were 
published. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, the accelerated pace of 
defense activities was beginning to strain available la- 
bor supply in some sections of the country, although 
unemployment remained at relatively high levels for 
the country asa whole. As additional labor shortages 
became more acute in areas with heavy backlogs of 
defense contracts during 1941, increasing numbers of 
workers migrated to the new defense centers in search 
of employment. 

Emerging housing stringencies provided the initial 
impetus for an organized program to compile local 
labor market information on a nationwide basis. The 
first area labor market surveys conducted by the Em- 
ployment Service were made in response to the spe- 
cific need to obtain reliable estimates of labor demand 
and supply in relation to current and future defense 
production requirements, in order to provide a sound 
basis for planning programs to house in-migrant de- 
fense workers. 

Initially, reports were prepared in Washington, D.C., 
but shortly thereafter, in the field. No attempt was 
made to develop overall estimates of employment and 
unemployment on an area basis. The reports were 
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confined almost entirely to an analysis of labor demand 
and labor supply in relation to local employer labor 
requirements. Nevertheless, with all of these limita- 
tions, a number of important concepts were pioneered 
at that time which have played an important role in 
guiding subsequent developments in area labor market 
analysis. 

One of the first problems was how to define an 
area for the local labor market surveys that were de- 
signed to show where and how much housing to build 
for the incoming defense workers. It quickly became 
apparent that city or county boundary lines had no 
real meaning in terms of labor supply availability, and 
that workers would commute relatively long distances 
to fill the emerging defense jobs. New housing was 
needed only for workers who lived too far way to com- 
mute. ‘These findings led to the formulation of the 
basic concept that the labor market area represented 
that geographical territory within which a worker 
could accept a job without necessarily changing his 
place of residence. 

The notion of commuting patterns as a basis for de- 
fining local areas was later accepted for use by other 
Federal agencies in defining metropolitan areas for 
purposes of uniform reporting of various statistical 
series. To this day, commuting data represent the 
primary basis for establishing the boundaries of Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas as well as for de- 
fining labor market areas for employment service pro- 
grams. Current definitions of such labor market areas 
are published in the BES bulletin “Directory of Im- 
portant Labor Market Areas.” 

As the number of areas covered by the new area 
program expanded during 1941, it became necessary 
to provide a quick, convenient tool to measure com- 
parative differences in the availability of workers in 
the country’s major production centers. The Em- 
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ployment Service devised a system for rating or “clas- 
sifying” areas according to the relative adequacy of 
their labor supply. Under this system, each area was 
classified into one of four major labor supply group- 
ings, each designated by a number from one to four. 
The area labor supply situation in these areas varied 
from extreme overall shortages in Group | to a rela- 
tively significant surplus in Group 4. 

The Employment Service began to supply summary 
indicators of area labor market conditions to the Office 
of Emergency Management on an informal basis be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, as an aid in the allocation of de- 
fense contracts, the construction of defense facilities, 
and the curtailment of civilian production. As labor 
shortages became increasingly widespread after our en- 
try into the war, the area classification program was 
expanded and formalized. From December 1942 up 
through the end of World War II, the Employment 
Service—the operating arm of the War Manpower 
Commission—provided a monthly listing of area clas- 
sification ratings to the War Production Board, which 
had overall responsibility for the direction of the war 
production program. By the war’s end, some 350 
labor market areas were covered by this monthly area 
classification program. 


The Area Labor Market ‘Newsletter’ 


The end of World War II brought a significant 
change in the mission of the Employment Service. 
The rapid pace of demobilization and reconversion to 
a peacetime economy created an urgent need for de- 
tailed labor market information on industries, occupa- 
tions, and areas for use in counseling returning vet- 
erans and defense workers who were released from war 
jobs. The need was recognized in the immediate 
postwar period as one of the six points of the Federal- 
State employment security postwar program. 

The area labor market reporting and classification 
program, which had been the primary medium for 
the dissemination of local labor market information 
during the war and which was then oriented toward 
wartime labor shortages, no longer seemed appropriate. 
It was temporarily discontinued in December 1945, 
shortly after VJ Day. Replacing it initially was a 
federally directed program aimed at making available 
basic information on the economic characteristics and 
employment requirements of major areas and indus- 
tries throughout the country. These basic area and 
industry statements were designed for use both within 
and outside of the Employment Service to provide cur- 
rent labor market information for counseling and 
placement in the early postwar period. 

Soon thereafter, the emphasis in developing and 
releasing labor market information shifted to the State 
agencies. A major new vehicle was developed in the 
States for this purpose, patterned after popular sum- 
mary news digest “newsletters” which had achieved 
wide circulation in many parts of the country. The 
State and area labor market information “‘newsletters” 
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generally consisted of brief (two or four page) sum- 
maries of recent local labor market developments and 
the outlook for the immediate future, usually released 
in an attractive format and written in nontechnical 
style. Narrative material was frequently accompanied 
by some statistics reflecting trends in local unemploy- 
ment and employment, and developments in major 
area industries and occupations. 

The State and area newsletters were an instant 
success. ‘Today, such letters are issued on a regular 
basis by more than 500 local areas and all of the 50 
States. Improvements in format, appearance, and 


content over time have helped get and maintain a wide 
audience of local newspapers and public officials, busi- 
ness establishments, union organizations, and commu- 
nity development groups. 


The Postwar Area Classification Program 


Even when the State and area labor market infor- 
mation program was attaining widespread acceptance 
in the late forties, rising unemployment necessitated 
the reintroduction of a comparative analysis of local 
developments on a national scale to permit planning 
of manpower programs for full employment and other 
objectives. As the most urgent war-deferred demands 
began to be satisfied, employment “readjustments” 
idled many workers in a number of key production 
industries. Unlike that of the depression thirties, the 
unemployment which developed during the inventory 
recession of late 1948-49 was spotty in nature and 
concentrated in a relatively few major industrial cen- 
ters. As an aid to identifying the areas hardest hit, the 
area classification program, which had been discon- 
tinued in December 1945, except for two single-period 
releases in May 1946 and November 1947, was revived 
in November 1948. The classification criteria were 
reoriented, however, to facilitate the identification of 
areas with significant unemployment problems, rather 
than those with labor shortages. 

Over the 22-year period during which the area 
classification program has been in operation, the classi- 
fication system and its criteria have been revised several 
times—during World War II, in the economic down- 
turn of 1948-49, during the Korean period, and finally 
in 1955. Each of these classification systems was 
tailored to fit a rather specific set of national economic 
conditions. Revisions in the classification system in- 
sured that the classification would, at all times, reflect 
relative differences among areas at differing levels of 
national employment and unemployment. 

The current area classification system, like its prede- 
cessors, represents a synthesis of key labor market fac- 
tors. The classification for each area is based on data 
from detailed area labor market reports submitted by 
State employment services. The reports contain in- 
formation on employment and on unemployment in 
relation to the size of the local work force; the area’s 
manpower outlook, as reflected in employers’ estimates 
of their prospective labor requirements; labor demand 
in comparison with available labor supply; and the 
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effect of seasonal influences. All of these data are 
reflected in a single symbol which characterizes the 
status of that area’s labor market in comparison with 
that of other areas throughout the country. The area 
classification system thus permits general comparisons 
to be made among areas, comparisons which are not 
feasible through the use of any other single statistic. 
Under the system now in effect, areas are grouped 
into six major labor supply categories. The classifica- 
tion groupings are designated by letters ranging from 
A to F, with Group A reflecting the relatively tightest 





Reminiscing 


IN SEPTEMBER 1933, I was part of the staff which 
established the Canon City, Colo., office of the National 
Reemployment Service, to take applications of unem- 
ployed persons and refer them to Civil Works Adminis- 
tration and Public Works Administration projects. All 
of our instructions were in one small pamphlet and we 
diligently read and reread this pamphlet. 


The NRS Committee, composed of business and civic 
leaders, met regularly, usually in the evening, to review 
the applications and to select persons to be assigned to 
projects. It was my task to notify the selected applicants. 
Since few of them could afford telephones, they had given 
telephone numbers of neighbors or friends. I still remem- 
ber the interest and goodwill of these people who often 
made trips of several miles in order to notify applicants. 
The next morning the chosen applicants were on hand 
to receive referral cards. 


The extent of our labor market information at that 
time was the knowledge that there were ‘an awful lot 
of people out of work.” It soon became apparent that 
this knowledge was not sufficient, and beginnings of a 
labor market information program were inaugurated to 
provide some details on the availability of jobs and work- 
ers. Since then the program has grown in scope and 
sophistication, serving us well during war, peace, reces- 
sion, and prosperity. In our State, the Employment 
Service is accepted as the labor market information center 
by employers, workers, and public and private orga- 
nizations. 


-LELA C. STEELE, Assistant Research and Analysis 
Supervisor, Colorado State Department of Employment. 











labor supply and Group F the relatively greatest labor 
surplus. Areas classified in categories D, E, and F are 
regarded as meeting the requirements for designations 
as “areas of substantial unemployment” under exist- 
ing Federal programs to alleviate localized unemploy- 
ment. Under the present Federal-State employment 
service area labor market information program, clas- 
sifications according to these codes are assigned each 
month to 150 major labor market areas. 

The U.S. Employment Service also classifies smaller 
areas (ranging down in size to those with a work force 
of 15,000) when they have relatively substantial un- 
employment. Such areas are designated as “smaller 
areas of substantial unemployment” but are not placed 
in specific letter classification categories. Very small 
areas—with a work force below 15,000—are also clas- 
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sified if they have substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and are recommended to the Department of 
Commerce for consideration under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. Partly as a result of special area as- 
sistance legislation, such as the Area Redevelopment 
Act and the Public Works Acceleration Act, the num- 
ber of areas covered by the area classification program 
is now close to 900 labor market areas. Classifica- 
tions for both major and smaller areas including a 
description of the classifications codes are published by 
the USES in its monthly “Area Labor Market Trends” 
bulletin. 


Current Labor Market Reports 


The area labor market reports (now known as ES- 
219’s) upon which the area classifications are based 
are substantially different from those of World War 
II. They are much more comprehensive and contain, 
for the entire labor market area, total labor force, em- 
ployment, unemployment, and hiring requirements 
data. Wartime reports were concerned with man- 
power trends in individual essential establishments. 
There was no need for estimates of unemployment 
which was down to rock-bottom, so attention was 
focused on potential labor supply. The current re- 
ports, like the earliest ones, continue to contain a de- 
tailed narrative appraisal, which provides the users 
of area labor market information with an understand- 
ing of the labor market facts behind the figures, and 
which supplements the statistical data with informa- 
tion on a variety of factors influencing the local labor 
market. 

These comprehensive area labor market reports 
provide detailed and current information on an area- 
by-area basis for a very substantial segment of the 
country’s total work force. Some 37 million nonagri- 
cultural wage and salary workers—about 70 percent of 
the national total—are employed in the 150 major 
areas alone. Industry and individual firm data con- 
tained in these reports provide an additional dimen- 
sion for analysis of recent developments in key sectors 
of the economy, as well as a clue to probable future 
short-range changes. Employers’ hiring requirements 
data from more than 44,000 employers, with over 12 
million workers on their payrolls, are summarized in 
these reports. 


Helpful to Key Industries 


The employment and unemployment data in these 
reports are also immensely useful in quickly high- 
lighting significant developments in key industries. For 
example, about 90 percent of the Nation’s aircraft em- 
ployment is concentrated in 31 areas, another 35 areas 
employ more than 80 percent of the country’s auto 
workers, while some 30 areas account for about 75 per- 


cent of all steel employment. During the nationwide 
steel strike several years ago, this sample group of 30 
steel-producing areas was spot checked every 2 weeks 
as part of a continuing analysis of the impact of the 
dispute on the country as a whole. 
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Through the medium of the area labor market re- 
porting and classification programs, the Employment 
Service has throughout the 1950’s focused national 
attention on the problems of localized unemployment 
which required remedial legislation or corrective ad- 
ministrative programs. ‘These classifications have 
made it evident that there were wide geographical 
differences in the levels of employment and unemploy- 
ment even in periods of relative prosperity, when na- 
tional rates of unemployment were no higher than 4 
percent of the labor force. 

In July 1959, in the publication “Chronic Labor 
Surplus Areas . . . Experience and Outlook,” the Em- 
ployment Service presented an exhaustive study of the 
labor market experience of over 50 “areas of substan- 
tial labor surplus.” This analysis was focused princi- 
pally on developments which have been major con- 
tributors to high levels of unemployment in these areas. 
and has stimulated increased concern at the Federal 
and State levels with possible legislation to alleviate 
these conditions. Similarly, information on differential 
area growth rates, not limited to areas with high un- 
employment, was presented in the comprehensive 
“Area Manpower Guidebook,” (BES—1957) _ pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the State employment 
security agencies. 


Assistance to Areas With High Unemployment 


Localized unemployment was first recognized, on a 
relatively wide scale, as a significant labor market prob- 
lem during the recession of 1949. Over the next year 
or so, the area labor market information program 
helped to isolate and identify the more important local 
trouble spots which developed during the course of the 
recession, and assisted in focusing national attention 
on the need for specialized programs to aid areas with 
relatively serious unemployment problems. In mid- 
1949, the President directed the establishment of a 
program of selective Federal assistance to such areas, 
which operated through such measures as priority con- 
sideration for Government loans, expediting the place- 
ment of public works or other federally assisted con- 
struction contracts, scheduling higher employment 
levels for Federal Government installations, and in- 
creased opportunities for bidding on Federal procure- 
ment contracts. 

The next major Federal program to assist areas with 
labor surplus conditions developed partly as an out- 
growth of the Korean conflict and the announcement 
by the President of a national manpower mobilization 
policy. Production of some civilian items, and the use 
of selected materials for civilian purposes was re- 
stricted during this period to assure the fulfillment of 
military requirements. These actions resulted in sig- 
nificant increases in unemployment in a number of im- 
portant labor market areas. In response to these in- 
creases in unemployment, the Director of Defense 
Mobilization in February 1952 issued “Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4,” designed to give all Government 
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assistance possible to labor surplus areas, including the 
channeling of additional Government contracts. It 
authorized Government procurement agencies to give 
preferential treatment to firms in labor surplus areas 
in placing Federal contracts, provided such action did 
not involve any increase in costs to the Government. 

Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 is one of five ma- 
jor programs in effect today providing for preferential 
treatment to areas with significant unemployment 
problems. During its 11-year life it has helped chan- 
nel into such areas more than $400 million of Federal 
Government contracts—contracts which firms in these 
areas would not otherwise have received. In July 
1960, the policy was modified to give first preference 
among areas of substantial unemployment to those 
centers where high unemployment has been relatively 
persistent. 

The other four major area assistance programs op- 
erate through the “Buy American Act,” a Small 
Business Administration loan policy directive, the Area 
Redevelopment Act, and the Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act. Under the Buy American Act, firms in areas 
with substantial unemployment have been eligible, 
since the issuance of Executive Order 10582 in De- 
cember 1954, for preferential treatment in competing 
with foreign firms for Government program contracts. 
Under this program, a foreign firm must bid at least 
6 percent below the lowest domestic bidder before it 
can receive consideration. If the lowest domestic 
bidder is in an area of substantial unemployment, the 
differential is raised to 12 percent. 

Small firms located in areas of substantial unem- 


ployment have been eligible since early 1961 for Small 
Business Administration loans at a 4 percent interest 
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rate, instead of the 5 to 54 percent usually charged. 
This assistance was later limited to firms in areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment, but eligibil- 
ity of areas with substantial unemployment on a rela- 
tively current basis was retained for those areas which 
have been so classified by the USES continuously since 
September 15, 1961. ; 

The Area Redevelopment Act (Public Law 87-27), 
was passed in May 1961 to provide Federal loans and 
grants to help attract new industries to, and increase 
employment opportunities in, areas with persistent 
unemployment problems and low income rural areas. 

The most recent program of Federal assistance to 
labor surplus areas was initiated by the Public Works 
Acceleration Act, (Public Law 87-658) in September 
1962. Designed to stimulate employment through 
public works, the Act provides for matching grants-in- 
aid to State and local governments. Eligible for 
assistance are those areas which are designated as 
“redevelopment” areas by the Department of Com- 
merce, after recommendation by the Department of 
Labor or other agencies, as well as the areas which are 
classified by the USES as having had substantial 
unemployment for at least 9 of the preceding 12 
months. 

Another significant area assistance program, in 
effect only from November 1953 to December 1959, 
operated through the rapid tax amortization program 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. This program 
was designed to encourage new plants to locate in 
areas with high unemployment, by offering added 
rapid tax writeoffs to plants establishing or expanding 
certain types of defense facilities in areas with substan- 
tial unemployment. Before its expiration in 1959, this 
program gave assistance to 71 plants in 40 areas. 


Local and Statewide Unemployment Data 


The operations of many of the special area assist- 
ance programs described in the preceding paragraphs, 
as well as the reliability of the area classification pro- 
eram itself as an indicator of differing local economic 
conditions, is dependent on the validity of the esti- 
mates of area unemployment developed as part of 
the USES-State agency labor market information pro- 
gram. One of the major contributions of the public 
employment service in the manpower research field 
during the past 30 years has been that of developing 
and refining tools for the measurement of local 
unemployment. 

By developing a detailed methodology for using 
current information available from employment secu- 
rity operations as a basis for estimating area unemploy- 
ment, the Employment Service has made it possible to 
compute such estimates monthly with relative ease. 
The fact that a vast majority of the unemployed 
workers in major metropolitan areas are covered by 
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State unemployment insurance laws provides a high 
degree of reliability to the estimates, since one-half to 
two-thirds (and even more in some areas) of the local 
unemployment estimate is based on an actual count of 
the insured unemployed in the area. 

Area unemployment estimates were initially de- 
veloped on an organized basis when area labor market 
reporting was resumed during the economic downturn 
of 1949. In 1950, the BES issued a “Handbook on 
Techniques for Estimating Unemployment” to help 
insure comparable estimates among the areas. 

During the 1950's and particularly since 1955, the 
Federal-State employment security system conducted a 
number of specialized research projects designed to 
improve and refine the techniques for estimating un- 
employment on a local area basis. The results of 
their research studies were incorporated in a revised 
unemployment estimating methodology, issued to the 
State agencies in the “Handbook on Estimating Un- 
employment,” released in March 1960. 

Area unemployment estimates have been published 
periodically by the State agencies in local labor market 
newsletters since the early 1950’s. The improved 
techniques developed as part of the “Handbook on 
Estimating Unemployment” made it possible to com- 
pile and publish such data in a single national release. 
The first such national summary of area unemploy- 
ment estimates for the 150 major employment centers 
was released in March 1961 in the BES bulletin on 
“Unemployment in Major Areas.” This publication 
has since been combined with “Area Labor Market 
Trends,” which now includes a bimonthly summary of 
unemployment data for the 150 major areas. Similar 
data for 150 to 200 smaller areas are released at bi- 
monthly intervals in the Lasor MARKET AND EmpLoy- 
MENT SECURITY. 

The issuance of the “Handbook on Estimating Un- 
employment” also gave impetus to the preparation of 
estimates of total unemployment on a statewide basis. 
The “Manpower Report of the President,” which was 
released in early March 1963, summarized for the first 
time in a single publication information developed by 
the public employment service, on annual average total 
unemployment and unemployment rates for 49 of the 
50 States for the preceding 5 years. 

In this and other facets, the area labor market in- 
formation program has demonstrated adaptability in 
helping to meet manpower problems in times of war 
and peace, labor shortage, and labor surplus. Where 
knowledge of local economic conditions represents an 
essential element in governmental activities, the pro- 
gram is an effective means of providing the necessary 
information. Additional testimony to the value of the 
program, as well as its interest to nongovernmental 
groups, is the many uses that private individuals, busi- 
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ness firms, research organizations, labor unions, com- 
munity economic and industrial development groups, 
and related organizations make of labor market infor- 
mation. The program has been influential in deci- 
sions relating to the location of new plants, in aiding 
community economic development programs, in evalu- 
ating job and business opportunities in other areas, 


in planning manpower recruitment campaigns for 
various localities, in setting local sales quotas, in map- 
ping advertising drives, and in analyzing the perform- 
ance of branch sales offices or plants in different lo- 
calities. 


Thus, the area labor market information program 
is fulfilling the purpose for which it was designed—it 
is an instrument for use in day-to-day local, State and 
national employment service operations. At the local 
level, it provides the only organized body of local labor 
market information—an essential tool in the hands of 
specialized personnel. Through its use, at all levels, 
services to the public have been and will continue to 
be improved. That other governmental agencies and 
nongovernmental groups find the program useful is an 
additional but not unexpected bonus. However, 
much still remains to be done in improving the pro- 
gram to provide additional information—particularly 
with respect to the occupational distribution of the 
local labor supply, the characteristics of locally unem- 
ployed workers, and the nature of local labor de- 
mands—needed to implement new legislation relating 
to the training and retraining of unemployed workers, 
and for planning other manpower development and 
utilization programs. 





OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


CCUPATIONAL labor market information is 
‘basic to the public employment office function 
of matching workers and jobs. It is an important 
tool for improving local office services to workers and 
employers. It is essential for identifying specific short- 
age occupations and job openings for which the unem- 
ployed and the underemployed can be trained under 
the provisions of recent national legislation. It fo- 
cuses attention upon occupational trends and available 
worker skills essential for community development. It 
provides the framework within which the many-storied 
structure of occupational choice, training, job place- 
ment, and personal satisfaction may be built. 
Occupational labor market information is the prod- 
uct of an analysis of the forces affecting the employ- 
ment of specific skills within a particular field of work 
or geographic area. It deals with relatively rapidly 
changing aspects of occupations, such as job oppor- 
tunities, wages, hours of work, and supply-demand re- 
lationships. It is based on a single occupation or on a 
cluster of related occupations. 
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The occupational labor market may shift with 
changes in the economic climate and is influenced by 
the availability of specific worker skills. It is condi- 
tioned by factors such as commuting patterns, worker 
mobility, industry location, hours, wages, and workers’ 
benefits. 


Occupational Guides by the Thousands 


The Occupational Guide is the basic document for 
the individual in the array of occupational labor mar- 
ket information produced by the U.S. Employment 
Service and the local offices of its affiliated State agen- 
cies. It extends beyond job descriptions to other ele- 
ments of the labor market upon which occupational 
choice is based. The Occupational Guide presents in- 
formation on job duties, current and anticipated 
employment opportunities, training and experience re- 
quirements, methods of entry and promotional op- 
portunities, and wages and working conditions in par- 
ticular labor markets. The Occupational Guides are 
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dual purpose tools used both by employment coun- 
selors and others for vocational guidance, and by the 
individual jobseeker or prospective trainee. They may 
relate to individual occupations within particular in- 
dustries, to fields of work, or to occupations pertinent 
to the guidance of special groups, such as young work- 
ers or recent college graduates. Some apply to labor 
market areas; others are statewide in scope. 

The current Occupational Guide program was born 
after World War II. Demobilization and reconver- 
sion brought a renewed emphasis upon occupations as 
the framework within which hiring is done. As em- 
ployer specifications tightened, job applicants began 
to seek openings in particular occupations. Educa- 
tional and vocational authorities also sought occupa- 
tional guidance materials. Thousands of local and 
State Occupational Guides were published and some 
40 national occupational statements synthesizing the 
results of occupational analysis and labor market re- 
search were prepared before national activity was 
curtailed. 

The renewed emphasis upon occupations gained fur- 
ther momentum in the ensuing decade. Today, the 
Guides continue to help fill the need for informa- 
tion on job opportunities in specific occupations within 
a particular area. They remain a fundamental re- 
source for the local office, as well as for other com- 
munity groups. 
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Young Workers Need Job Information 


The emphasis upon specific occupations which ac- 
companied the changing character of industry in the 
postwar period also highlighted the need for special 
attention to young people leaving high school. De- 
mobilization released many experienced workers quali- 
fied to meet more rigid employer specifications. Fed- 
eral assistance promoted the acquisition of skills by 
veterans. The occupational demands of the newer 
industries provided the “glamour copy” of the guidance 
counselor’s manual. But there were still jobs requir- 
ing limited skill and educational preparation and 
young people leaving high school needed assistance in 
making prudent decisions concerning their first job. 
And youths not destined for careers at the top of the 
skill ladder required clear definitions of the kinds of 
occupations, the nature of the work, and the employ- 
ment opportunities available to them. 

By mid-1949, employment service counselors and 
youth specialists welcomed the development of a Jos 
Gumwe ror Younc Workers which synthesized Em- 
ployment Service knowledge of the young workers’ 
job market throughout the country. Updated pe- 
riodically, this publication serves schools as well as 
local offices. It is widely read by young people about 
to make vocational choices. It not only presents con- 
crete information on the kinds of job opportunities 
open to the inexperienced labor force entrant but also 
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provides an orientation to the process of job seeking 
and to the changing structure of our economy. As 
of mid-1963, nearly 475,000 copies of the Jos Gu1pE 
FoR YouNG Workers had been distributed. 


Area Skill Surveys Are Major Planning Device 


Though appraisals of labor market conditions for 
particular occupations afford appropriate guidance 
to individuals seeking job assistance, an appraisal of 
trends for many occupations is needed to assist entire 
communities in making decisions on manpower de- 
velopment. This appraisal is provided through an 
Area Skill Survey, the basic occupational document 
for the community. 

The Area Skill Survey is both a product and a 
process. As a product, it presents a picture of the 
occupational composition of a labor market in whole 
or in large part. The detailed analysis of current 
employment, future labor requirements, available labor 
supply, and current and projected trainee output 
which results from an Area Skill Survey pinpoints 
both current and anticipated shortages or surpluses 
in specific occupations. As a process, the Area Skill 
Survey operates as a catalyst to mobilize and accel- 
erate the cooperation of industry, educational insti- 
tutions, labor unions, local government, and citizens’ 
groups towards improving the application of man- 
power know-how to the community’s economy. The 
final document becomes a concrete guide for man- 
power planning, while the relationships established 
in process become a vital factor in implementing rec- 
ommendations for community action. 

The Area Skill Survey emerged from a growing 
awareness that labor scarcity and labor surplus can 
exist side by side. Interest in a survey technique 
which would enumerate the skills at work in a spe- 
cific area had led to numerous projects during the 
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They Looked to Us for Help 


IN 1933, the public employment service in New York 
State was already an established operating entity. It was 
a time when young people were dropping out of school 
like flies because no one in the family was working; so the 
14-, 15-, and 16-year-old hoped to help his family by trying 
to get a job in a labor market where there weren’t any jobs. 
It was a year, in the Employment Service, when the “Adult 
Section” “stole” jobs from the “Junior Section’ because 
there were adult heads of families who were willing and 
eager to take a messenger job paying $12 a week. The 
“Juniors” fought each other for referral to jobs paying $5 
to $6 a week. 


We had a public employment service office in each of 
10 large upstate cities and offices in each of the five bor- 
oughs of New York City. Most offices had a Junior Sec- 
tion to serve applicants under 21 years of age and an Adult 
Section. The number of offices and the staff size were 
hopelessly inadequate to serve the large numbers of unem- 
ployed. In those days, people who were desperate for 
work insisted on coming into the “employment” office (we 
really were “employment” and not “unemployment’’) 
every day. An average daily applicant load per inter- 
viewer was 100 to 150, yet, we felt an obligation to see 
personally, every day, every applicant who came into the 
office, even if only to say, “I am sorry, but I have no job 
for you today. Why don’t you try again tomorrow?” 
We had very few tools with which to work and precious 
little office equipment. In fact we were fortunate when 
we had a desk for each staff member and when we had 
“real files’ instead of shoeboxes and orange crates. We 
were continuously struggling with the problem of develop- 
ing some kind of simple but effective method of classifying 
application cards so that we could file them and then find 
them readily when a job came in. 


Although we had no scientific knowledge of counseling, 
order taking, selection, and referral, we did have some 
other things that are important to the successful function- 
ing of an Employment Service. We had an understanding 
of what it means to a worker to be unemployed, and we 
shared the applicant’s sense of urgency for a job. Our 
commonsense told us that if we were to find jobs for peo- 
ple, we must get the orders. We spent considerable time 
in telephone solicitation, and it was remarkable how many 
placements were made, even in a major depression. 


We sensed, even in those days, that the physically handi- 
capped could be productive workers and that employers 
would, and did, hire them if they were selected properly 
and referred. We sensed that youngsters had all of their 
work life before them and that it was important to try to 
help them plan for their work future. 


Finally, we sensed that this was “our” public employ- 
ment service and that its public image was being created 
by us. I remember that the staff of the Brooklyn Office 
in which I worked all decided quietly and simultaneously 
to forego the morning coffee break; it didn’t seem right 
for those of us who had “Government” jobs to flaunt our 
good fortune in the faces of the unemployed, and the 
small (and large) businessmen whose backs were to the 
wall, by taking time out to go to the luncheonette on the 
street floor to drink our coffee and eat our doughnuts. 
—MARGUERITE H. COLEMAN, Supervisor, Special 

Placement Service, New York State Department of 

Labor. (Began service with the New York Employment 

Service in 1930 as a Principal Employment Counselor 

assigned to the Brooklyn Girls’ Continuation School.) 
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1930’s and the late 1940’s. The Korean conflict 
brought added recognition of the long-felt need for 
an evaluation of requirements, facilities, resources, 
and programs for training. 

Primed by growing concern with possible skill short- 
ages, a pilot ES survey to determine the feasibility of 
assessing long-term community training needs was con- 
ducted in York, Pa., in 1953. The end of hostilities 
eliminated further development of the program, but 
the survey demonstrated the usefulness of such pro- 
jections. It provided the model upon which to build 
the Area Skill Survey program. The opportunity for 
reintroducing this type of survey came in 1956 when 
more attention had to be given to reorientation of 
the manpower skills of the Nation. The program 
then initiated—aimed at improvement of the skills 
of the work force—foreshadowed the sense of urgency 
underlying current efforts to utilize more fully the 
Nation’s manpower resources. 

Since the program’s inception, about 140 Area Skill 
Surveys in 43 States have been completed. At present, 
36 surveys are underway or planned. In these areas, 
the skill survey has had impact upon many levels of 
community activity. They have had an influence on 
school training curricula and industry training pro- 
grams. New training facilities have been installed 
in vocational schools. Apprenticeship programs have 
been stimulated. Occupational outlook information 
provided by employment service and other counselors 
improved markedly. Job development was enhanced 
and occupational guide programs were expanded. 
Economic development groups used data on man- 
power resources to attract new plants. Civil Defense 
programing incorporated survey information in plan- 
ning manpower utilization for emergency situations. 
Public welfare agencies used survey findings as guides 
for occupational rehabilitation service. 

The Area Skill Survey program furnished the tech- 
nique—and in areas already surveyed, the informa- 
tion—vital to the establishment of training programs 
under provisions of the Area Redevelopment Act of 
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1961 and the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962. Adopted in an atmosphere of awareness 
of the speed and magnitude with which shifts in skill 
requirements are taking place, this legislation adds a 
new dimension to the Nation’s efforts to improve the 
skill development of its people. The acts require that 
training be linked to job opportunities. These job 


opportunities are identified through a streamlined 
adaption of the Area Skill Survey. Like its parent, this 
training needs survey creates a local focus on skill re- 
quirements with the local employment office operating 
as the center through which the community may tackle 
its manpower problems. 


Wage Surveys 


Area occupational wage surveys are one of the best 
received and most useful types of employment serv- 
ice occupational labor market information. Em- 
ployers find wage surveys particularly valuable because 
they can compare their own structure with the area 
pattern. They also use them for planning diversifica- 
tion or expansion of operations, determining new loca- 
tions, and setting up initial operations. The wage 
surveys are also used by employers and labor unions as 
a benchmark for bargaining. At present, 11 States 
are participating in the preparation of area occupa- 
tional wage surveys. 

Together with factual accounts of wage rates in the 
area by occupation, the wage survey may provide addi- 
tional information such as a definition of each occupa- 
tion, union and apprenticeship scales, the average 
workweek, fringe benefits such as paid holidays, vaca- 
tions and sick leave, cash bonus plans, and insurance 
and pension plans. Hiring characteristics and short- 
age occupations are also included in some surveys. 

In serving as the manpower agency for the com- 
munity, the local employment office is frequently con- 
fronted with manpower problems which cannot be 
solved with local resources. Many of these problems 
are common to a number of labor market areas. They 
reflect the increasingly complicated problems of our 
technological progress and the results of the disrup- 
tion of industries and dislocation of workers arising 
from shifts in production processes, consumer demand, 
foreign trade, defense contracting, and the utilization 
and conservation of natural resources. 

Among the most significant of these activities is the 
identification of locally hard-to-fill occupations. 

State Inventories of Job Openings list job orders 
which cannot be filled locally. The State inventory 
program is one of the vehicles through which interarea 
recruitment needs are transmitted throughout the em- 
ployment service system. These same inventories are 
the basis for developing data on occupations for which 
labor is in short supply. The Survey of Local Occu- 
pational Shortages, prepared quarterly, is an indi- 
cator of nationwide needs for specific skills. This indi- 
cator is augmented by appraisals of occupational labor 
supply and demand relationships made in the 150 
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major labor market areas regularly surveyed by the 
Employment Service. 

The continuing analysis of local occupational short- 
ages provides current data which assist in appraising 
occupations for which there is a nationwide shortage. 
These data are a vital clue for program planning and 
are useful in developing the Department of Labor 
List or Critica, OccuPATIONS FOR SCREENING THE 
Reapy RESERVE. 

During the Korean crisis, the most critical man- 
power problem was the shortage of highly trained 
scientific and engineering personnel. The demands 
of atomic and electronic industries placed a premium 
on physicists and engineers. The stringency of these 
shortages was compounded by the newer frontiers of 
space and of expanded military and civilian appli- 
cations of new technologies. Attempts to relieve 
shortages of professional scientists and engineers by 
making more effective use of technical supporting per- 
sonnel became widespread. By 1957, efforts to facili- 
tate this trend led to a pilot study analyzing the 
specific tasks, skills, knowledge, education, and abili- 
ties required by workers in these technical jobs. At 
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the same time, a special analysis of shortages in scien- 
tific and engineering occupations prepared for the 
National Science Foundation and the President’s Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers was initiated. This 
bimonthly study, designed to assist in the recruitment 
of these extremely scarce workers, contributed needed 
perspective on trends in supply and demand for these 
highly specialized personnel. The report was sub- 
sequently broadened to include data from the Nation’s 
30 major labor market areas, as well as corollary in- 
formation developed by other organizations. Cur- 
RENT Labor Market ConpDITIONS IN ENGINEERING, 
ScIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL OccUPATIONS, is now 
published semiannually and continues as the most cur- 
rent answer to our need for an indicator of trends in 
the national labor market for these essential workers. 


Future Activities Loom Large 


In the current era, both public and private resources 
are being mobilized in a battle against wasted man- 
power. The Federal-State employment service system 
is in a unique position to apply its special competence 
in occupational labor market analysis to the growing 
body of information and techniques designed to un- 
cover the underlying causes of unemployment and 
underemployment. The pertinence of improving and 
expanding the programs already described is obvious, 
and a look at items added to the agenda may provide 
further insight into the scope of future occupational 
labor market analysis. 

The President’s Committee to Appraise Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics drew special atten- 
tion to the paucity of occupational data on an 
organized recurrent basis. Of particular interest to 
the Committee was the gap in job vacancy figures— 
figures which are an indispensable third part of the job 
statistics which already include employment and un- 
employment data. Vacancy data can shed light on the 
demand side of the labor equation to balance the cur- 
rent focus on the supply side. They can also be valua- 
ble in determining local training needs, and in job 
counseling and placement. 

A few State employment services have been collect- 
ing job opening statistics, but the data represent a 
spotty coverage of employers and occupations. This 
activity will certainly receive increasing attention in 
many States in the next several years. 

A prospectus of skill needs delineates the fields of 
work for which manpower planning would be most 
profitable. It does not, however, describe how these 
skills are acquired. Such information is important not 
only to community agencies establishing training pro- 
grams, but to the individual who has to make a job 
choice in a highly complex labor market. Thus future 
research, involving the resources of a number of State 
agencies, will be designed to answer questions as to 
how, when, and where workers on the job achieved 
their skill status. 
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INDUSTRY 
ANALYSIS 


6 ha industry analysis program of the Federal-State 
Employment Service came into being during 1940 
when our country’s defense production was rapidly 
expanding, and it achieved major impetus during the 
war years. The program is one part in the trinity of 
labor market information activities; the other two are 
occupational and area labor market analysis. 

The need for industry manpower information was 
demonstrated soon after the Nation began tooling up 
for defense production. In terms of production goals, 
the Government’s organizational and control structure 
was set up to parallel the country’s industrial structure. 
Thus, the Armed Forces’ procurement centers, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, and its successor—the 
War Production Board—were all organized along in- 
dustry lines, with interest centered on literally thou- 
sands of items necessary to meet military and essential 
civilian needs. Each procurement agency was respon- 
sible for a schedule of war production by item. Avail- 
ability of manpower, in number and quality, was often 
the most important factor in the success or failure to 
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achieve production schedules. The need for man- 
power information by industry was thus based on the 
need for determining whether and why manpower 
problems were impeding production in specific indus- 
tries, and, later, of specific end-products. 


What Is an Industry Labor Market? 


Attempts to define industries for collection and 
analytical purposes were predicated then, as now, on 
the Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) system. 
However, in the early stages of the industry program, 
there was no clear understanding of the level at which 
an industry should be analyzed to yield valid labor 
market concepts. 

Even three- and four-digit SIC industry classifica- 
tions were frequently insufficient to isolate an indus- 
trys labor market characteristics. As the war 
progressed, difficulties focused on smaller product 
breaks, such as heavy duty tires as distinct from pas- 
senger and light truck tires, and heavy shells of differ- 
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ing calibers. In cases such as these, it was necessary 
to collect manpower information for the total plant 
and also to provide for special product or department 
breakouts as applicable. 

In other instances, certain critical products typically 
represented a small portion of a plant’s total employ- 
ment, and the SIC code for the plant could not be 
depended upon to identify its war production. In 
these cases, it was necessary for the interested procure- 
ment agencies to provide lists of establishments from 
which manpower information would be solicited. 

The vehicle used to collect manpower information 
for individual establishments was the ES—270 (known 
today as the ES-211), initiated in August 1940. In- 
formation on the form was based on personal visits 
by local office employer relations representatives to 
defense industry employers. These forms, which car- 
ried past, current, and anticipated employment, by sex 
and (in earlier periods) by race, wage information, 
hours of work and shift data, occupational shortages, 
recruitment difficulties, and related labor market in- 
formation, made it possible to analyze the industry 
manpower situation in quantitative and qualitative 
terms. 


A Tool for Labor Market Analysis 


In the national office of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, some 20 to 25 industry statements based 
on individual establishment reports and other data 
obtained by the local offices were prepared monthly, 
and for security reasons were restricted in use to the 
Employment Service itself and to other Government 
agencies. The War and Navy Departments, as well 
as the War Production Board, maintained liaison man- 
power units which worked closely with the War Man- 
power Commission of which the USES was the chief 
operating arm. Problems revealed by the industry 
manpower statements were channeled to the respective 
procurement services, which, through their own field 
organizations, assisted the local employment offices and 
other agencies in the area in expediting war pro- 
duction. 

A major value of industry analysis as it affected 
manpower development and utilization was that it 
permitted comparisons among establishments opera- 
ting under relatively similar situations. Successful 
utilization of women, the handicapped, and nonwhite 
workers in one plant established the possibility of their 
increased use in others. In addition, skill distri- 
butions of employment in an individual plant, as re- 
ported on the ES-270, were compared with those in 
other plants, or with an industry manning table. A 
disproportionate weighting of skilled workers in the 
establishment was sufficient to raise the question of skill 
hoarding or underutilization. 

The scheduled workweek, by shift, and employment 
on each shift, shown on the employer visiting form, 
permitted a broad evaluation of the use of the plant’s 
capacity for war production. 

Local manpower authorities frequently experienced 
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difficulties in apportioning the available labor supply. 
The fact that plants were obviously engaged on direct 
or related war output was only of partial assistance 
to local manpower authorities, since the prodigious 
demands for workers on urgent programs alone often 
exceeded the number of available workers. As specific 
output goals were set, however, a comparison of the 
scheduled and achieved production figures provided 
the first real yardstick against which to measure an 
industry’s manpower requirements. At the local level, 
therefore, the Employment Service was able to use data 
appearing in the industry reports to assess the urgency 
of a plant’s request for manpower allocation priorities. 


Special Industry Programs 


Basic needs and the sharp changes in industry pro- 
duction schedules to reflect the dynamic operations on 
the fighting fronts created periodic situations which, 
at the time, were extremely critical. Beginning in 
1942, the western nonferrous metal mines, particu- 
larly copper, the output of which was vital to the 
prosecution of the war, were the first to require special 
manpower attention. Relatively low wages, the hot 
and heavy work of the mines, and poor living condi- 
tions in sparsely settled mining communities were 
deterrents to recruitment, particularly in competition 
with jobs in West Coast aircraft plants and shipyards. 
Employment “freezes” to stem outmigration from the 
mining areas, Closing of the gold mines to encourage 
transfer, and the return of qualified miners from the 
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Army were among the more significant emergency 
measures taken as a result of determinations that man- 
power shortages were impeding production of copper. 

Before the war had run its course, a number of addi- 
tional industries experienced critical manpower short- 
ages and were assigned soldiers. These included 
aircraft plants on the West Coast, heavy tire produc- 
tion, foundry and forge shops, heavy ammunition 
plants, manufacturers of cotton duck, and the rail- 
roads. 

Relatively late in the war, the Production Executive 
Committee of the War Production Board issued a list 
of critical industries, popularly referred to as “must” 
programs. These industries, which included the super- 
secret Manhattan District (atom bomb) Project, num- 
bered about 15 at any one time and enjoyed the 
highest priority in recruitment. The continuing em- 
phasis on critical industries, both of the “must” 
variety and those of second-echelon importance, was 
reflected in their frequent surveillance by the prepara- 
tion of monthly industry manpower analyses. These 
analyses were in widespread demand by the procure- 
ment agencies and enhanced the reputation of the 
Employment Service in the manpower field. 
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Industry “Classification” System 


Industry manpower recruitment and analysis posed 
problems of judgment and appraisal which could not 
be handled within the conventional area classification 
structure. For example, a plant located in a labor 
shortage area had relatively few recruitment problems 
if its wage structure was among the highest in the area 
and working conditions were favorable. Conversely, 
there were industries experiencing recruitment diff- 
culties despite their location in areas of relative labor 
adequacy because their work was hot, heavy, dirty, or 
hazardous. Such individual circumstances were often 
the controlling factors in manpower problems, and 
the area classification system provided only the rough- 
est measure of labor adequacy or chances of recruit- 
ment success. 

These unique problems gave rise to the question of 
whether, for purposes of manpower allocation, indus- 
tries could themselves be rated on some scale to in- 
dicate degree of recruitment difficulty. The produc- 
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tion urgency list, established relatively late in the war, 
was one device which effectively spotlighted the prob- 
lem industries, albeit from the production side, and set 
up the necessary priorities for manpower referral. 


Production Cutbacks and Reconversion 


The end of the war in Europe caused immediate 
contract cancellations of war production even though 
the continuing struggle with Japan still required enor- 
mous military outlays. Not only was planning re- 
quired to cushion against the possibility of large-scale 
layoffs, but it was also necessary, where there was a 
choice, to decide which plants would be taken out of 
the procurement program. Many of the establish- 
ments engaged in war production were understandably 
anxious to reconvert to civilian products and to take 
advantage of the pent-up civilian demand. 

Since cutbacks were on a product or industry basis, 
industry manpower analysis was again called into play. 
From the manpower viewpoint, the chief considera- 
tion was the relative degree of labor shortage or ade- 
quacy in the area and what area manpower disloca- 
tions or relief would result from the prospective cuts. 

At this stage of the war effort, each employer carried 
a breakdown of the product mix and estimated em- 
ployment on each product in the establishment. This 
product breakdown was now used to determine the 
degree of employment impact in the event of cancella- 
tion and the possibility for alternative job opportunities 
in that plant. It was this detailed product and em- 
ployment analysis which enabled the Employment 
Service to arrive at extraordinarily close estimates of 
employment by industry for the total economy when 
hostilities ceased in 1945. This experience revealed 
the possibilities of the technique of developing over- 
all employment and unemployment projections from 
detailed product employment breaks—i.e., building 
estimates from the ground up rather than from the top 
down. 


Postwar Activities 


The end of World War II radically altered the in- 
dustrial structure of the United States. In just 2 
months, between mid-August and mid-October 1945, 
employment in the shipbuilding, aircraft, and ord- 
nance industries, for example, dropped by 2 million. 

The end of the war also changed the focus of in- 
dustry manpower analysis. Rapid demobilization and 
displacement of war workers created dislocations in 
the labor market and an immediate need for counsel- 
ing services to guide the Nation’s labor force into 
proper work channels. To provide job materials for 
employment service counselors and other interested 
groups, a series of one-time “basic” statements on ap- 
proximately 35 major industries was prepared. Topics 
discussed included nature and location of the industry, 
its importance in the economy, kinds of jobs involved 
and related occupations in military service, educational 
and physical requirements, wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, unionization, and current and future employ- 
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ment prospects. Supplementing these basic statements 
were current ones, issued monthly, which analyzed job 
prospects and generally updated the labor market in- 
formation. 

The Korean Conflict which placed the United 
States on a partial mobilization footing, once again 
stimulated industry analysis for production of war ma- 
terials. Some 20 major industries important to the 
war effort were selected and analyzed on a periodic 
basis. However, because mobilization was only par- 
tial, its impact on the economy was not severe and 
the industrial structure remained largely on a peace- 
time basis. 

The end of hostilities in July 1953 turned the em- 
phasis in industry manpower analysis to the impact of 
industrial change on State and local manpower re- 
quirements. Since 1955, the Bureau of Employment 
Security has published 38 industry manpower surveys 
based largely on data from local offices. The studies 
are used not only by the nationwide network of public 
employment offices but also by a wide variety of 
other groups, including Federal and State agencies, 
the press, trade associations, and individual establish- 
ments. 

In addition, data obtained under the program have 
been used to answer a broad spectrum of inquiries. 
Typical requests include those from the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, seeking clues on how 
the economy operates; from the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion on import employment impact; from the Office 
of Emergency Planning on implementation of the 
section of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 relating to 
depressed industries; from the Defense Establishment 
on aircraft, missile, and spacecraft industries; from the 
Labor Department’s Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division for use in wage determination proceed- 
ings; from unions concerned about technological 
impact; from regional planning groups using an in- 
dustry approach to economic development; and from 
the National Science Foundation and the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers for a special 
survey of scientific and engineering skills in the chemi- 
cal industry. 


The Future of Industry Manpower Analysis 


The unique contribution which the Employment 
Service system makes to industry manpower analysis 
is its ability to provide current manpower information 
on a State and area basis. Apart from the decennial 
census, this information is not available on a continu- 
ing or current basis from any other source. The abil- 
ity to provide these data at the operating level—where 
workers are employed in plants in specific locations— 
presents an unmatched opportunity for information 
collection and local office services. 

Increasingly, as the meaning of industry analysis is 
developed, State employment security agencies have 
begun to use the industry approach in their efforts to 
resolve many labor market phenomena. The State 
whose economy is heavily influenced by textiles must 
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appraise the problems in the entire industry asa pre- 
requisite for judgment of its impact within the State. 
Analysis of the manpower effect of automation on the 
meatpacking or steel industries, for example, provides 
the backdrop for an effective program of local appli- 
cant services and broad community action. Again, a 
revision in tariff duties on a number of products has 
labor market significance for a group of plants saturat- 
ing a region or stretching across the country. 

The industry manpower program may derive further 
usefulness from its application to area skill surveys and 
training proposals. Area skill surveys would be 
strengthened if coordinate area surveys were made in 
leading industries for possible impact of technological 
change, buttressing the projections for individual oc- 
cupations. With respect to training needs, periodic 
industry surveys constitute an organized approach to 
determining shortage occupations for a segment of the 
labor market. Such surveys would provide on-job- 
training information for an industry within a commu- 
nity and also assist the local office in setting up training 
courses. 

Industry manpower analysis during periods of crisis 
is a well-established activity. As a peacetime function 
at the national level, industry analysis serves an insis- 
tent group of users. At the State and local level, it 
has already demonstrated its usefulness where a single 
industry is an important part of the economy. Its ap- 
plication to the influence of the changing technologies, 
community training needs, and the effect of changes 
represents prospective areas of utilization. 
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SPECIAL 


APPLICANT 
GROUPS 


[N OUR modern, specialized, and interdependent 
society, equal opportunity for employment is of 
particular importance because, for most people, a job 
is far more than a means of earning a livelihood. It 
is also the means of achieving whatever educational, 
recreational, social status, and other objectives a per- 
son may desire for himself and his dependents; it en- 
genders individual self-respect and a healthy feeling 
of contributing to and belonging to the community. 
Artificial and unfair barriers to employment, there- 
fore, take away from the individual far more than the 
ability to house and feed himself and his dependents. 
Viewed in this light, it is easy to understand the frus- 
tration and resentment of persons capable of and ac- 
tively seeking work, but denied consideration for em- 
ployment because of unfounded biases, prejudices, 
misconceptions, or ignorance of effective personnel se- 
lection methods. Persons to whom equal opportunity 
is most apt to be denied are the handicapped, minority 
groups, and older workers—often called the “disad- 
vantaged groups.” While inclusion in any one of 
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these categories often constitutes a serious obstacle to 
employment, those who fall within two or more tend 
to encounter especially severe difficulty in finding a job 
without assistance. 

The results of discriminatory employment practices 
are reftected in unemployment statistics. The propor- 
tion of men 45 years of age and over among the long- 
term unemployed is more than double that of the 25- 
to 44-year age group. The unemployment rate 
among nonwhites is more than double that for whites. 
Ever increasing numbers of handicapped persons are 
being restored to employability yet are unable to find 
work. In addition to difficulties in finding a job, 
members of disadvantaged groups are subject to the 
antagonistic and defeatist feelings which often follow 
repeated rejections, and these feelings, in turn, raise 
further obstacles to employment. 

The history of Employment Service efforts to pro- 
mote equal employment opportunity and lessen the 
odds against disadvantaged groups parallels the history 
of the development of the ES itself. The original con- 
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cept of the public employment service as a “labor ex- 
change,” designed to match workers and jobs, has 
changed and broadened significantly, and much of this 
change in concept has resulted from the services pro- 
vided to special applicant groups. The needs of these 
groups stimulated the development of special tools and 
techniques in such fields as counseling, testing, and 
selective placement, with its physical demands analy- 
sis and physical capacities appraisal. They also 
sparked cooperation with agencies which could provide 
other needed services. It was soon found that these 
tools and techniques and the services of other com- 
munity agencies were not limited in applicability to 
particular groups but had both direct and indirect 
implications for assessing and utilizing the capabilities 
of all applicants. 

Over the years, USES and affiliated State agency 
efforts to assist special applicant groups have consisted 
primarily of direct services to applicants, of promo- 
tional and educational efforts directed to employers 
and to the community aimed at eliminating nonper- 
formance factors in selection for jobs and in promo- 
tions, and of research and demonstration projects to 
learn more about the nature of the problems and how 
best to attack them. The major principles of these 
efforts are that one cannot ascribe to any applicant a 
particular characteristic or characteristics simply be- 
cause he is a member of an identifiable applicant 
group; that the differences among applicants in any 
special group are greater than the differences among 
groups; and that each applicant must be considered as 
an individual with his own particular combination of 
skills and abilities. 

It is often true that the disadvantaged worker must 
have more to offer than his competitors in order to 
counterbalance the odds against him. Therefore, the 
opportunity to acquire or improve needed skills through 
training is of particular importance to him. 


The Employment Service helps blind persons find their places in 
the world of work. 


The enactment of the Area Redevelopment Act and 
the Manpower Development and Training Act pro- 
vides the Employment Service with a long awaited and 
greatly needed means of assisting the older worker, the 
handicapped applicant, and the minority group mem- 
ber to improve his competitive status in the labor mar- 
ket. The increased training opportunities resulting 
from these two acts now enable the employment coun- 
selor and interviewer to help the applicant implement 
occupational plans offering improved job prospects. 
The extent to which the Employment Service utilizes 
these training resources to assist the disadvantaged 
groups will largely determine not only how well it dis- 
charges its responsibilities to these applicants, but also 
the extent to which the acts themselves will serve their 
intended purpose of reducing the number of the long- 
term unemployed. 


Services to the Handicapped 


The program of selective placement of the handi- 
capped had its beginnings before the passage of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. Pioneering work in this field was 
done in the Minneapolis office of the Minnesota State 
Employment Service in 1931-33. A series of job 
analysis studies was conducted subsequently in the 
St. Paul area as part of the occupational research 
program. These studies demonstrated that handi- 
capped workers could perform as well as other workers 
if they were placed in jobs where the physical demands 
did not exceed their physical capacities. As a result 
of these studies, a program for the handicapped was 
gradually developed by the ES and became known as 
selective placement. 

Impetus was given to selective placement by the 
severe strain on the Nation’s manpower resources re- 
sulting from the demands of World War II. The 
Employment Service recognized that the physically 
handicapped, unable to bear arms, constituted a valu- 
able source of additional workers for war production 
and recruited them for a wide range of jobs. Employ- 
ers were hesitant at first but soon learned that a handi- 
cap was no bar to performance if it had no bearing on 
the demands of the job, and might, in fact, be an asset 
rather than a liability in some occupations. Handi- 
capped placements rose from 28,000 in 1940 to nearly 
300,000 in 1945, as selective placement and physical 
demands analysis techniques were sharpened to achieve 
a record utilization of the handicapped during the 
war years. 

Services to the handicapped were also stimulated, 
during and soon after World War II, by several im- 
portant developments. Public Law 16, enacted in 
1943, provided rehabilitation services for disabled vet- 
erans and assigned to the public employment service 
the responsibility for helping disabled, but rehabili- 
tated, veterans to find jobs. After VJ Day, large 
numbers of handicapped workers who had been em- 
ployed in war production industries were released 
and they also sought job-finding assistance at public 
employment offices. ‘The dimensions of the problem 
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and the urgent need for action to resolve it were high- 
lighted by the President’s proclamation, in 1945, des- 
ignating the first full week of October of each year 
as “National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week.” 

Action by the Employment Service took the form 
of improving its tools and overall program for serv- 
ing the handicapped. The physical demands tech- 
nique in selective placement was improved with the 
introduction of a report form used by physicians to 
transmit physical capacity information on applicants 
to the local offices. Cooperative agreements were 
formulated with Veterans Administration hospitals 
and facilities and with State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. Informational and educational programs 
for promoting the employment of disabled persons 
were conducted. In addition, new procedures and 
training materials for personnel serving the handi- 
capped were developed and intensive training and 
State-level supervision were provided by all State 
agencies to assure appropriate program emphasis and 
effectiveness in the local offices. As a result of these 
steps, both the number of handicapped applicants 
counseled and the number of placements made in- 
creased steadily. 

The public employment service system also played a 
leading role in supporting the programs of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped which was established in 1947 (now the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped). These programs for promoting the employ- 
ment of disabled workers are carried out in the States 
by Governors’ and local committees, and State employ- 
ment service personnel now serve as chairman or 
executive secretary on 40 Governors’ committees. The 
work of the committees in creating a favorable climate 
has contributed significantly to the success of Em- 
ployment Service efforts to find jobs for the handi- 
capped. 

In enacting the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1954 (Public Law 565), the Congress recog- 
nized the role of the Employment Service in promot- 
ing employment opportunities for disabled workers 
and the contribution which it could make toward ac- 
complishing the purposes of the act. The amendments 
stipulated that State rehabilitation agencies should 
make maximum use of employment counseling, job 
placement, and other services of the Employment Serv- 
ice. This legislation also amended the Wagner-Peyser 
Act to include the handicapped among the groups to 
which the local public employment offices should pro- 
vide employment counseling and job placement serv- 
ices, and to specify that at least one person be desig- 
nated to take responsibility for serving the handicapped 
in every Federal, State, and local employment office. 

Pursuant to Public Law 565, State agencies in- 
creased their staffs and updated and improved manual 
and training materials. State and local office spe- 
cialists for the handicapped attended short-term re- 
habilitation counseling institutes sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation, as well as courses 
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in service to particular disability groups at leading uni- 
versities and rehabilitation centers. 

As the day-to-day cooperation between the Employ- 
ment Service and the vocational rehabilitation agencies 
and Veterans Administration facilities grew closer and 
more effective, the local offices were called upon to ex- 
tend their services to new groups of people whose dis- 
abilities make job finding extremely difficult. In the 
most recent years, selective placement efforts have 
been extended to such severely handicapped groups as 
epileptics, the blind, the cerebral palsied, paraplegics, 
the mentally retarded, and persons recovered from 
mental illness. New job applications from all handi- 
capped persons totaled 453,000 in fiscal year 1962 com- 
pared with 276,000 in fiscal 1950, and nonagricultural 
handicapped placements totaled 276,000 as compared 
with 177,000. 

The efforts that began in the Minneapolis local of- 
fice have expanded into a nationwide program involv- 
ing Government, industry, labor and educational or- 
ganizations, and thousands of public and private com- 
munity agencies. Putting these tremendous resources 
to work on behalf of handicapped jobseekers has 
brought about improved understanding and acceptance 
of the fact that ability, not disability, is the determin- 
ant of fitness for a job. The results so far achieved, 
though far from complete, leave no doubt that con- 
tinued effort and improved services will bring con- 
tinued progress. 


Setvices to Older Workers 


Continuing and prospective large increases in the 
middle-aged and older population have focused na- 
tional attention on the problem of age discrimination 
in employment. The number of people in the United 
States in the 45- to 64-year age bracket rose by 5.3 
million from 1950 to 1960 and is expected to increase 
6 million more by 1970. A very high proportion of 
these people are, and will continue to be, in the labor 
market. While workers over 45 years of age are less 
likely than younger ones to lose their jobs because they 
are usually well established and often are protected by 
seniority rights, older workers who do become unem- 
ployed frequently face serious difficulties in getting new 
jobs. Their skills may be outmoded. Their education, 
though relatively adequate at the time they received 
it, may compare unfavorably with the higher educa- 
tional level of competing younger workers, and they 
may be less mobile than younger people. 

It is not surprising that, in daily contact with thou- 
sands of applicants for work, the Employment Service 
was in the forefront of efforts to stimulate public aware- 
ness of the job-finding problems of older workers. 
Studies conducted in 1950 and 1954 showed that older 
workers, age 45 and over, were not getting their pro- 
portionate share of jobs, and led to the formation in 
the Department of Labor of a Departmental Commit- 
tee on Older Workers charged with the task of recom- 
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mending a program for removing artificial age barriers 
to employment. 

In 1956, the Department undertook a broad re- 
search project aimed at identifying the major prob- 
lems preventing adequate utilization of older workers. 
The U.S. Employment Service and State employ- 
ment services played a major role in this project by 
conducting studies of the characteristics of older 
workers, of the age restrictions of employers, and of 
specific services which the Employment Service could 
provide to assist older workers effectively in the labor 
market. This study, known as the Seven Cities Study, 
was carried out in seven important labor markets, lo- 
cated in widely separated regions of the country (De- 
troit, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, and Worcester) . 

This study showed that 40 to 60 percent of job 
applicants aged 45 years and over in the surveyed areas 
encountered an age barrier when seeking employment. 
Employers’ misinformation and misconceptions con- 
cerning older workers’ trainability, productivity, ac- 
cident and sickness rates, and effect on pension costs 
represented serious obstacles to older worker employ- 
ment. The study also confirmed the fact that the 
personal characteristics of some older workers—ig- 
norance of how to look for a job, fear of change, lack 
of a realistic knowledge of their capabilities, inability 
to relate capabilities and potentials to labor market 
demands and conditions, and a deep attachment to 
the home community—often prevented successful job 
adjustment. Specific techniques and procedures, such 
as interviewing in depth, group counseling, and inten- 
sified job development, were demonstrated to be effec- 
tive means for helping older workers solve their em- 
ployment problems. 

With the expanded knowledge gained through the 
Seven Cities Study and other research of the Depart- 
ment, the U.S. Employment Service established a pro- 
gram of services to older workers who found age a 
deterrent in finding a job. Direct services were 
strengthened by the development of improved tech- 
niques for interviewing, counseling, and placement of 
older workers. Increased testing and job development 
services were used to explore more thoroughly the 
occupational possibilities of older workers and to in- 
crease the job opportunities open to them. Local 
office staff received extensive training to improve their 
competence in serving this special applicant group. 

Increased attention was given to the dissemination 
of educational materials aimed at dispelling miscon- 
ceptions about older workers and at allaying bias 
against them. Employer relations activities of the 
local offices have been effective media for conveying 
this type of information directly to employers and for 
promoting job opportunities for older workers. 

The U.S. Employment Service and the State em- 
ployment services played an active role in planning 
for, and participating in, the White House Conference 
on Aging, held in January 1961. In effect, the con- 
ference heartily endorsed the Employment Service 
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program for serving older workers and recommended 
expansion of (1) its counseling and placement serv- 
ices to older workers, (2) its efforts to increase job 
opportunities for such workers, (3) its fact gathering 
activities about the nature, extent, and effects of age 
limitations in hiring practices, and (4) its activities 
for promoting understanding and support of increased 
job opportunities for older workers. Improvements in 
services to older workers were considerably facilitated 
through the program for overall improvement in 
employment services undertaken at the direction of 
the President early in 1961. 

In the 5 years from 1958 to 1962, the local public 
employment offices made over 5.8 million placements 
in nonagricultural jobs of applicants aged 45 years 
and over, and more than 600,000 in this age group 
received counseling. Although considerable prog- 
ress has been made by the Employment Service in 
helping to reduce age barriers to employment, the 
problem is still substantial. Much more must be done 
before age discrimination is eliminated from hiring 
practices, and it will require continuing and increas- 
ingly effective efforts on the part of the Employment 
Service, employers, and the community to achieve this 
objective. 


Services to Minority Groups 


Discrimination in employment because of race, re- 
ligion, or national origin has been recognized for many 
years as a serious limitation to the full utilization of 
our labor supply. In addition to the human and so- 
cial costs involved, hiring restrictions against non- 


whites, primarily Negroes, result in an estimated 
annual loss of $17 billion in production and services. 
In 1962, on the average, there were 900,000 nonwhite 
workers without jobs, an unemployment rate of 11 
percent as compared with 5.6 percent for all workers. 

Negroes, who form the largest minority group, suffer 


most from job discrimination. Restricting the great 
majority of nonwhite workers to unskilled, semiskilled, 
and menial jobs has also contributed to the artificial 
development of a large pool of relatively untrained 
labor for whom our increasingly technological econ- 
omy does not, and cannot, provide enough jobs. The 
first significant efforts of the Employment Service to 
encourage greater utilization of nonwhite workers were 
made during World War II, when the manpower de- 
mands of industry and the Armed Forces made it 
imperative to seek workers from all possible sources. 
Employers were persuaded to utilize nonwhite workers, 
and many were placed and performed efficiently in 
jobs to which previously they seldom had access. 

In the postwar period, the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice took several important steps to consolidate the 
wartime gains in employer acceptance and to expand 
and elevate job opportunities for minority group 
workers. It established a policy of promoting em- 
ployment opportunity for all applicants on the basis 
of their skills, abilities, and job qualifications, and of 
making definite and continuous efforts to persuade 
employers to base their hiring specifications exclu- 
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An Indian youth placed by the Employment Service in an aluminum 
extrusion plant progresses to machine operator in the plant train- 
ing program. 





Services to Indians 


PRIOR to 1950, local office services to American Indians 
on most reservations were at a minimum because of their 
distance from and lack of transportation to local office 
facilities. Also, these workers’ general inability to com- 
municate in English, plus a lack of education and training, 
constituted a barrier to their employment in industry or 
agriculture. 


Because of widespread unemployment and poverty exist- 
ing on some reservations and the need to assist the residents 
to become more productive workers, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and the Bureau of Indian Affairs con- 
summated a formal agreement in 1950 for bringing local 
office services to the Indians. Eighteen States with large 
reservation populations increased or improved their serv- 
ices, and some employed bilingual interviewers to serve 
Indians on or near reservations. Trailer offices, equipped 
for radio-telephone communication with local offices, were 
used by agencies in States where the reservations were very 
large or remote. Itinerant service was established for 
reservations, where feasible. 


Since 1955, under a Memorandum of Understanding 
between the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of 
Employment Security, special placement and job devel- 
opment assistance has enabled a large number of reserva- 
tion Indians to relocate and adjust to urban life in indus- 
trial communities. 


Counseling and testing are provided to Indians in local 
offices, and to Indian youth under the school program, 
as part of the vocational training program for adult In- 
dians authorized by Public Law 959. Residents of the 
many reservations designated for assistance under the Area 
Redevelopment Act are eligible for training, and State 
agencies are implementing two recent agreements with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to facilitate services to reser- 
vation Indians under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 











sively on job performance factors. To help imple- 
ment this policy, new procedures to promote nondis- 
criminatory employment practices were prepared and 
issued to the State agencies, and cooperative relation- 
ships were developed with the National Urban League. 
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In order to stimulate State agency activity in further- 
ing equal employment opportunity, minority groups’ 
representatives at the State administrative level were 
charged with responsibility for developing effective 
local office programs and for furthering and main- 
taining relationships with appropriate agencies and 
minority group communities. Periodic conferences of 
State minority groups’ representatives were sponsored 
by the U.S. Employment Service in order to appraise 
the effectiveness of the program, to exchange ideas 
concerning problems, and to share information on 
progress and developments in the field of equal em- 
ployment opportunity. 

When the Federal Government required the in- 
clusion of nondiscrimination clauses in its contracts 
with private firms, cooperation with procurement and 
other appropriate Federal agencies in securing com- 
pliance with these clauses was immediately made Em- 
ployment Service policy. The Employment Service 
is now working closely with the present enforcement 
authority, the President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity, established in March 1961, 
and has issued improved procedures for the exchange 
of information between the State employment serv- 
ices and the President’s Committee. 

The U.S. Employment Service and some State agen- 
cies have prepared informational and educational ma- 
terials for promoting employment opportunities for 
minority group workers. These include materials for 
distribution to employers and the general public and 
materials to inform minority group workers of the 
services availabe to them in public employment offices. 








Services to Penal Releasees 


MANY dischargees or parolees from penal institutions en- 
counter serious difficulty in obtaining employment upon 
their return to society. Employers, generally, are reluct- 
ant to hire them, the releasees lack information on existing 
job openings for which they are qualified, and a consider- 
able number lack the education and skill necessary for the 
jobs in demand occupations. These difficulties are for- 
midable deterrents to the released prisoner’s adjustment 
in the community and his rehabilitation. 


Local employment service offices have always provided 
assistance to applicants who were former inmates of cor- 
rectional institutions. In 1950, formal cooperative rela- 
tions with the system of Federal prisons were developed. 
Similar formal or informal arrangements have since been 
made by most State agencies with State penal institutions. 
These arrangements usually call for employment service 
testing and counseling assistance and labor market infor- 
mation to prison counseling staff or, if possible, to prisoners 
about to be released from institutions without counselors. 
Placement assistance is provided upon the prisoner’s 
release. 

In recent years, emphasis has shifted to helping the 
large group of youthful offenders being returned to com- 
munities from correctional facilities. Several State agen- 
cies have joined in special projects which generally involve 
a prerelease center in the community, where disciplinary 
supervision is relaxed. Community agencies, including 
the public employment office, provide needed services to 
prepare the youths to function as independent, productive 
citizens. 
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In 1958, a new training unit, composed of the latest 
information and techniques usable in promoting equal 
employment opportunity, was provided to Employ- 
ment Service staff to increase their effectiveness in 
serving minority group workers. 

Special attention was given to the needs of Negro 
colleges for occupational and labor market informa- 
tion, and vocational guidance kits were distributed to 
100 such colleges in 1957. Efforts are now being 
made to assist Negro colleges in gearing their pro- 
grams to produce professional and technical workers 
adequately qualified for the new jobs emerging in in- 
dustry and business. 

The Bureau of Employment Security has also em- 
phasized merit employment in all State agencies in an 
effort to increase minority group employment on State 
agency staffs. Revised standards for merit employ- 
ment, precluding consideration for employment on the 
basis of race, religion, political affiliation, or other fac- 
tors, have been issued recently to State agencies. 

Within the last 2 years, significant steps have been 
taken by the U.S. Employment Service to strengthen 
the program of service to minority groups and to pro- 
mote equal opportunity for employment. Manual 
sections governing order taking and selection and re- 
ferral have been revised to provide that local offices 
should attempt to have employers remove discrimina- 
tory specifications from job orders, and that no referral 
action can be taken on orders containing discrimina- 
tory specifications. Further provisions were made in 
the manual sections for informing State or local fair 
employment practice bodies, with or without enforce- 
ment authority, of employer orders containing discrim- 
inatory specifications. In 1962, the United States Em- 
ployment Service promulgated the policy that no indi- 
cation of an applicant’s race, color, creed, or national 
origin may be made on any office record. Implemen- 
tation of this policy is a substantial deterrent to prej- 
udice in the selection and call-in of applicants for refer- 
ral to job openings. 

Apart from its responsibility as the community man- 
power agency, there are many reasons why the Em- 
ployment Service should take the lead in promoting 
equal employment opportunity for minority groups. 
The Negro represents roughly one-tenth of our Na- 
tion’s manpower resources. As with any other signifi- 
cant part of the Nation’s manpower—youth, the han- 
dicapped, or the older worker—maximum utilization 
of this resource benefits not only the individual but the 
Nation as well. Our economic and political image as 
a showcase of democracy furnishes another compelling 
reason for providing to all citizens the opportunity to 
contribute to the full extent of their capabilities. 
Lastly, there can be little question that, just as the utili- 
zation of Negroes in the Armed Forces and in the pro- 
duction lines was vital to our survival in World War 
II, so our survival in the continuing cold war competi- 
tion will not allow for any waste of human resources. 
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YOUTH 


|S genes young people to choose, prepare for, 
and obtain suitable employment is of vital inter- 
est and concern to our society. The President and 
Government officials recognize that youth unemploy- 
ment is one of the major current national problems. 
The seriousness of the situation is indicated by the 
fact that approximately 15 percent of out-of-school 
youth between the ages of 16 and 21 are unemployed. 
This is about 2! times the overall national unemploy- 
ment rate. For several years, young people have ac- 
counted for nearly 25 percent of the new job applicants 
at local employment offices, but for less than 14 per- 
cent of the placements. 

Recent high school graduates, school dropouts, and 
other youth entering the labor market need special 
help. They often know little about job requirements 
and have but a limited understanding of their own 
interests and capabilities. Many of them do not know 
where to begin to look for a job. During the 1962 
school year, 2.3 million youngsters applied to local 
public employment offices for some type of employ- 
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ment assistance. Their problems present a major 
challenge to the Federal-State employment service 
system. 


Beginnings of ES Services to Youth 


Long before the Wagner-Peyser Act laid the foun- 
dations for a “national system of public employment 
offices for men, women, and juniors,” special junior 
divisions had been set up in the local employment 
service offices of a number of cities, notably Cleveland, 
Ohio, in 1917, and Brooklyn and Rochester, N.Y., 
in 1918. A Junior Division of the first USES, fore- 
runner of the Junior Placement Service, was created 
in December 1918 to give direction, encouragement, 
and some financial aid to cities carrying out such 
programs. These junior divisions provided guidance 
as well as placement service. 

In 1925, the U.S. Department of Labor published 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE AND JUNIOR PLACEMENT, the 
material for which was prepared jointly by the In- 
dustrial Division of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Junior Division of the USES. Among the topics 
covered were: “Classification on the Basis of Capac- 
ity’; “Kinds of Tests Employed”; “Preparation of 
Counselor’; “Child Labor Laws”; “Placement”; 
“Organization of Junior Placement Offices” ; “Studies 
of Occupations and Industries’; and “Adapting 
Studies to Local Use.” The study was based on 
youth employment services which, since the days of 
World War I, had been carried on in 12 major cities. 
It served as a guide in the expansion of the youth 
program. By 1930, junior divisions were being op- 
erated in about 30 cities, by either the public schools 
or the State or local public employment offices. The 
USES at that time worked through both agencies, 
since its field organization was limited to farm labor 
services. 


Growth Under the Wagner-Peyser Act 


The new national system of public employment 
offices established under the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act absorbed the existing offices and proceeded 
to expand the scope of youth placement activities. 
Specialized junior placement service became available 
in a steadily increasing number of public employment 
offices. 

A survey made jointly by the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
and the USES revealed that, by 1937, 24 States and 
the District of Columbia had specialized services for 
youth in 82 local offices in 55 cities. Trained staff in- 
cluded 293 youth counselors. To a large extent, this 
growth in service was made possible by the National 
Youth Administration which underwrote the salaries 
of many of the counselors until the States were ready 
to take over. During the 5-year period, July 1, 1934, 
through June 30, 1939, public employment offices 
made more than 2 million placements of youth under 
21 years of age, about 12 percent of placements in all 
age groups. 
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In the late 1930’s a significant research study on 
the needs of young people seeking jobs and on the 
possible ways of meeting these needs was undertaken 
jointly by the USES and the American Youth Com- 
mission, a branch of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The project covered a 21-month period and in- 
volved surveys in four metropolitan centers (Baltimore, 
Dallas, Providence, and St. Louis) and two rural areas 
(Franklin and St. Charles counties in Missouri, and 
Carroll and Frederick counties in Maryland). 


Great Need for Counseling 


In a review of 4,000 job applications taken in the 
Baltimore and St. Louis offices in connection with this 
study, it was found that a great majority of the youth 
applicants could not be assigned occupational classifi- 
cations on the basis of either vocational training or 
work experience and, consequently, appeared to be in 
need of counseling. The percentage varied from 
nearly all of the 16-year-olds to almost half of those 
who were 21, yet less than a fourth of the group had 
actually received any vocational guidance. 

To determine the nature of the vocational difficul- 
ties presented, all youth applicants who visited the St. 
Louis office during a specific week were interviewed 
and their particular vocational problems were tab- 
ulated into 10 common problem types. This list later 
became the basis of the counseling clues, developed as 
a guide to interviewers in recognizing counseling need. 
Part IV of the Dictionary or OccuPATIONAL TITLES 
covering entry occupations was first introduced in 
1941 and proved a useful instrument in classifying 
youth according to their job potentialities. 

With the outbreak of World War IT in Europe, the 
United States embarked on a large-scale national de- 
fense program accompanied by a rapid buildup of the 
Armed Forces, resulting in unprecedented labor de- 
mands and in more job opportunities for youth than 
ever before. School dropout rates increased. There 
were large-scale migrations from rural areas to the 
cities, particularly among young southern Negroes. 
As long as young people could readily find jobs, there 
was little concern over their need for vocational guid- 
ance, and special placement services for youth were 
largely abandoned. 

Then, as cutbacks in war production were made with 
the end of hostilities, young people were among the 
first to be laid off. They found themselves unpre- 
pared, by training or experience, to find new jobs in 
the highly competitive urban labor markets. 

The Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, meeting in 1950, devoted consider- 
able discussion to the problems of the employment of 
youth and their need for vocational guidance. A 
number of State supervisors of counseling and other 
employment service personnel concerned with youth 
counseling and placement participated in the delibera- 
tions, which resulted in recommendations for commu- 
nity action to strengthen services to youth and called 
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for greater cooperation between the schools and the 
Employment Service. 


Cooperative School Programs 


In the late 1940’s, a number of States began to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of placing high school gradu- 
ates through cooperative efforts with the schools. 
Local offices were confronted at the end of school years 
with a seasonal peak placement job for those high 
school graduates seeking help from the Employment 
Service. ‘The workload, of necessity, prevented full 
exposure of these young people to the variety of local 
office services available to them. Others did not come 
to the local offices at all. Consequently, great numbers 
of young people just out of school were engaged in 
aimles job hunting, without vocational guidance. 

As cooperative programs with the schools evolved, 
it was possible to plan a year-round program of coun- 
seling, testing, dissemination of occupational and labor 
market information, and job development. Some 
features of such programs were in existence in many 
places before this. Lending impetus to this program 
on a national scale was the introduction of the 
GATB in local offices in 1947. Its use proved so 
valuable in indicating the potentialities of inexperi- 
enced, and not yet occupationally oriented, young peo- 
ple that its application on a broad front seemed highly 
desirable. It became obvious that time and effort 
could be saved if group testing of students planning 
to enter the labor market upon graduation were con- 
ducted at the school. Group tests could then be fol- 
lowed by individual counseling interviews, either at 
the school or at the local office. 

As a result of discussions at the National Conference 
of State Supervisors of Employment Counseling at 
Atlantic City, N.J., in March 1950, and at the National 
Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
at Ames, Iowa, in September of the same year, broad 
guidelines for Employment Service-school cooperation 
were laid down. Policies and procedures for provid- 
ing counseling, testing, and placement services to stu- 
dents about to enter the labor market were developed 
and put into operation. 

The program called for the screening of high school 
senior classes by survey forms to determine which stu- 
dents planned to enter the labor market upon gradua- 
tion and to identify those needing employment coun- 
seling, aptitude testing, and placement service. 
Guidance of college-bound seniors was considered the 
responsibility of the school, but these young people 
were invited to register with local offices for summer 
job placement service. 

Other features of the local office-school cooperative 
program include: Furnishing occupational informa- 
tion to the schools; guidance talks to senior classes; 
participation in school-sponsored “career days;” pro- 
ficiency testing at the school of students who will be 
seeking stenography or typing jobs upon graduation; 
and special services to school dropouts. 
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A typical scene in a West Virginia high school during a testing 
session of seniors who plan to enter the labor market. 


A number of informational pamphlets and booklets 
issued by the ES have also played an important part in 
the school program. ‘These include “The Road to the 
Right Job,” “Two Is a Team,” “How to Get and Hold 
the Right Job,” “Job Guide for Young Workers,” and 
“Choosing Your Occupation.” These publications 
have been distributed to hundreds of thousands of 
young people. 

School Dropouts 


School dropouts are currently of special national 
interest and concern because youth without high school 
diplomas are at a great disadvantage in today’s labor 
market. Technological changes, in both industry and 
agriculture, are eliminating many of the unskilled en- 
try jobs formerly available to these young people. 
Since 1956, employment in “white collar’ jobs has ex- 
ceeded that in “blue collar’ activities and continues to 
show a rising trend. Job opportunities for unskilled 
and untrained people, of any age, are rapidly 
decreasing. 

As early as 1956-58, the ES began to develop formal 
programs for serving youngsters who leave school, and 
to study ways of improving its services to them. A 
2-year project for school dropouts who were partic- 
ularly difficult to place was undertaken in 1958 in 
Philadelphia. Youth selected for this project were 
from special classes for the retarded and from correc- 
tional institutions. They were given intensive employ- 
ment services in cooperation with social work agencies, 
schools, and law enforcement authorities. During the 
period covered by the study, 782 of these youths were 
registered and counseled by local office staff and 376 
placements were made of 240 individuals, a gratify- 
ingly high proportion for such a difficult group. Much 
useful experience in serving school dropouts was 
accumulated. 

The current Employment Service program for 
school dropouts includes arrangements under which 
the schools either refer actual and potential dropouts 
to local offices or furnish periodic lists of names of 
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such young people so that they may be sent call-in 
cards inviting them to visit the local office. In work- 
ing with these youth, it is frequently possible to get 
them to return to school, if it appears that they have 
the ability to profit from further education and 
the school is willing to accept them. If the problem 
is one of financial need, the dropout may be helped 
to obtain a part-time job so that he can return to 
school and still earn some money. If it appears 
that full-time employment is best, the local office con- 
ducts intensive job solicitation, if necessary, to develop 
suitable job openings. 

The cooperative school program has grown over 
the years and is well established. During the 1961-62 
school year, local employment offices conducted such 
programs with 10,672 high schools, about half the 
number in the United States, with about three-fifths 
of the country’s enrolled seniors. About 595,000 sen- 
iors were registered for some USES service; more than 
370,000 were counseled, and 350,000 were tested with 
the GATB. Proficiency tests were also given to about 
115,000 students who were seeking typing or steno- 
graphic work. Local offices made 129,400 non- 
agricultural placements of graduates; of this number, 
93,200 were to jobs expected to last 6 months or more. 
Formal dropout programs with high schools were 
being conducted in 45 States. Of the 49,100 drop- 
outs registered, 45 percent were placed in nonagri- 
cultural jobs. 


Improving and Expanding Youth Services 


The forward strides made in the counseling pro- 
gram of the Federal-State employment service system 
in the early 1950’s raised the quality of services for 
youth. The hiring of better qualified counselors re- 
sulting from higher recruitment standards, and prog- 
ress in counseling methods and techniques, as well as 
in local office organization and management of this 
function, contributed much to improvement in the 
service to young jobseekers. 

In 1956, special youth demonstration projects were 
established in four cities (Canton, Ohio; Charleston, 
W. Va.; New Albany, Ind.; and Topeka, Kans.). The 
purpose of these projects was to determine what could 
be accomplished in a 2—year period, in areas which 
had not previously had a highly developed program 
for youth, by a full-functioning program applying all 
the best techniques developed up to that time. These 
projects demonstrated the soundness of the program 
and also provided some new ideas for improving it. 

Toward the close of 1961, the ES initiated a 
drive to expand and strengthen local office assistance 
to out-of-school youth. Each State was called upon 
to establish a position of State Supervisor of Services 
to Youth and, in larger metropolitan areas, an Area 
Coordinator of Services to Youth to assume respon- 
sibility for the direction of the program. Recom- 
mended job specifications for these positions were 
furnished to the States along with a variety of recom- 
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mendations for State and local office action. A train- 
ing unit was also prepared for the training of local 
office personnel. A 28-minute film on the dropout 
problem was developed and made available to the 
States for showing to high school students, parents, 
teachers, counselors, and the general public. 

Two youth demonstration projects are currently 
underway in St. Louis, Mo., and Newark, N.J., with 
the general objectives of obtaining information on 
how an employment service should be organized and 
conducted in order to provide effective service to 
youth, and of obtaining information useful in the 
career development of youth. 

While it is much too early to assess the results of 
these projects, some significant developments can be 
noted. The setting up of a separate youth office (as 
in Newark) or a separate youth section (as in St. 
Louis) has resulted in a dramatic increase in youth 
applications in those cities. This is attributable, in 
part at least, to a greater willingness on the part of 
young people to use a service set up specifically for 
them than an office serving applicants of all ages. 
Youth placements in these two demonstration offices 
also have increased. 

A different type of project is being conducted in co- 
operation with the Board of Education in Detroit, 
Mich. This is a study of school leavers (both graduates 
and dropouts) of two core-city high schools during the 
first 10 moths of 1962. It is expected that followup 
questionnaires, supplemented by personal interviews, 
will provide useful information on such subjects as: 
The characteristics of these school leavers, what has 
happened to them since they left, the relationship be- 
tween school courses of study and kinds of work in 
which they found employment, and the effectiveness of 
any guidance and placement services rendered to them 
by either the school or the Employment Service. 
Youth needing further assistance will be advised of the 
facilities available to them in the local employment 
service office. 


Recent and Pending Legislation 


Both the Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 and the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 
offer opportunities for unemployed youth to obtain 
needed training. Under both acts, the Employment 
Service is charged with the responsibility for the coun- 
seling, testing, selection, and referral of trainees to ap- 
propriate training courses and for placement and fol- 
lowup after training. 

The purpose of the pending Youth Employment 
Bill, which has passed the Senate of the 88th Congress, 
is to provide useful jobs and training opportunities for 
young men and women between the ages of 16 and 21 
whose need for employment is critical. The bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of two separate programs: 

1. Youth Conservation Corps 

Under this program, boys would be available to per- 
form work in conservation, reforestation, reseeding of 
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range lands, improvement of watersheds, maintenance 
of roads and trails, wildlife control, and other soil and 
conservation measures. Initial interviewing, counsel- 
ing, and referral would be made through local employ- 
ment service offices in cooperation with local public 
and private youth agencies, schools, and other organi- 
zations. The local public employment offices would 
have the final decision in selection of applicants. 
After 6 months to 2 years at the camps which would 
be set up for the corps if the bill is passed, the boys 
would return to the local offices in their hometowns 
for job placement. 

2. Hometown Youth Corps 

This part of the bill contemplates the development 
of federally assisted youth employment programs by 
State, county, or municipal agencies or by private non- 
profit agencies, such as hospitals, which would be open 
to both boys and girls. Testing, counseling, job de- 
velopment, and job referral services would be main- 
tained for enrollees in order to provide for an effective 
and orderly transition from the training program into 
useful full-time nonsubsidized employment. 


The Task Ahead 


Every serious study of employment and unemploy- 
ment leads inevitably to the conclusion that the prob- 
lems of youth in the labor market are already cause 
for concern and will grow rapidly worse. 

Today’s job situation is particularly bleak for boys 
without a high school diploma and especially so for 
minority group members. To a large extent, those 
having the greatest problems are those already under- 
priviledged. Large numbers of graduates of rural and 
small town schools must migrate to the cities to find 
work. ‘These youth need help in determining their 
own potentialities as well as information as to where 
suitable jobs may be found and assistance in obtaining 
them. 

Current problems will be compounded by the un- 
precedented numbers of young people, born in the 
years following World War II, who will soon begin 
their labor market experience—about 19 million be- 
tween 1963 and 1969. By the end of the 1960’s, young 
jobseekers will be entering the labor market at the rate 
of 3 million a year, compared with 2 million at the be- 
ginning of this decade. They will be coming into a 
labor market in which the unemployment rate of young 
people is already excessive, and hiring specifications 
will call for higher levels of education and skill than 
many of them will be able to offer. 

Serving these large numbers of young jobseekers 
will place a heavy responsibility on the Employment 
Service and will require the best efforts of a dedicated 
and professionally trained staff. The potential of 
youth, who hold the key to the solutions of tomorrow’s 
manpower problems, must not be lost. 
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COUNSELING 


MPLOYMENT counseling in the public employ- 
ment service is a specialized service provided to 
applicants who need help in choosing a vocation, in 
making a vocational change, or in solving problems 
which may be preventing them from obtaining or 
holding jobs in fields for which they are otherwise 
qualified. While counseling need is not confined to 
any occupational, age, or special applicant group, the 
recipients are most likely to be: (a) youth leaving 
school who are unaware of the kinds of work for which 
they are best suited; (b) ex-servicemen who need help 
in relating their military training to civilian jobs; (c) 
housewives entering or reentering the labor market 
after a lapse of years; (d) older workers who have been 
laid off, displaced, or retired; (e) handicapped appli- 
cants who need help in relating their abilities to suit- 
able kinds of work; (f) minority group members whose 
vocational problems may be accentuated by their social 
environment. 
The primary objective of employment service coun- 
seling is to provide the counselee with a better under- 
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standing of himself and his relationship to the world 
of work so that he can make intelligent vocational de- 
cisions. While the ultimate goal is placement in a 
suitable kind of work, the applicant’s vocational plan 
may require that he be trained or that he be referred 
to another agency for pre-employment assistance (such 
as medical care, a prosthetic appliance, or financial 
aid) which the local office is not equipped to provide. 
The counselor has a variety of ES technical tools to aid 
him in providing counseling service. The tools in- 
clude aptitude tests, interest inventories, and a wealth 
of occupational and labor market information. 

During each of the years 1959 through 1962, more 
than a million persons received counseling in local 
offices of the Federal-State employment service sys- 
tem. The number of counselees increased from 
773,000 in 1950 to 1,214,000 in 1962. Of the total 
number of individuals counseled in 1962, 60 percent 
were males, about 12 percent were veterans, and 14 
percent were handicapped workers. More than half 
of the total (52 percent) were youth under 22 years of 
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age, evidence of the rapid growth in the number of 
young people seeking help in finding their place in the 
world of work. 


Origins in “Junior Divisions” 


Counseling of youth in the public employment serv- 
ice antedated the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 by some 
years. Its origins can be traced to a number of “jun- 
ior divisions” set up during World War I and the 
period immediately after. Following the opening of 
such offices in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1917, and in Brook- 
lyn and Rochester, N.Y., in 1918, a Junior Division of 
the USES was created. Vocational guidance was con- 
sidered an important function in all of the approxi- 
mately 30 junior divisions subsequently established. 

The new “national system of public employment of- 
fices for men, women, and juniors,” established under 
the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, absorbed the 
earlier offices. A pilot Junior Counseling Service, with 
“the primary function” of “guidance rather than regis- 
tration and placement,” was established in the District 
of Columbia Employment Center in 1933. Youth 
needing testing were referred to the testing unit, and 
detailed reports of the test results were returned to the 
counselors. Following counseling, youth applicants 
were referred to the operating divisions of the office for 
registration and placement. 

During the next few years, 47 States established 
junior divisions in 341 selected local offices. Much of 
this expansion was made possible by the National 
Youth Administration which paid the salaries of the 
junior counselors in many of these offices. 

Realizing the lack of adequate guidance services for 
the bulk of the Nation’s youth, the American Youth 
Commission, created in 1935 by the American Council 
on Education, joined forces with the USES in con- 
ducting a research study into the needs of young peo- 
ple seeking jobs and ways of meeting these needs. The 
project covered the period January 1938—September 
1939 and involved surveys in four metropolitan cen- 
ters and two adjacent rural areas. Among the find- 
ings of this study, as summarized by Howard M. Bell 
in MaTcHING YOUTH AND Joss, a 1940 publication 
of the American Counsel on Education, was that the 
need for counseling was not confined to youth: 

While a community program of occupational ad- 
justment can properly be considered a type of youth 
service, it would be a mistake to assume that the bene- 
fits of such a program should be limited exclusively to 
young people. Occupational maladjustment is a mis- 
fortune not confined to the young. It is very often 
present in adults . . . . It would seem to be socially 
desirable, therefore, so to develop the adjustment di- 
vision of the public employment office that its counsel- 
ing and testing facilities will be made available to all 
workers, regardless of age, who have adjustment prob- 
lems. 

As a result of this study, plans were made by the 
ES to institute a nationwide employment counseling 
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program for all applicants with counseling need. A 
work committee was convened to develop such a pro- 
gram and compile a counseling manual. Before the 
program could be implemented completely, however, 
the Nation became involved in a large-scale national 
defense program and eventually in World War II. 
Interest in sound vocational choice for individuals was 
subordinated to the national interest in mass produc- 
tion of war materiel and in the rapid buildup of the 
Armed Forces. The projected counseling program 
was shelved for the duration of the war. 

Meanwhile, through its research program, the USES 
was developing certain tools which were to become ex- 
tremely useful to counselors—tools which have made 
it possible to establish a large-scale counseling program 
on sound scientific principles. These tools included: 
job analyses of thousands of jobs, the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES, specific aptitude test batteries, 
and labor market information. 


Veterans Spark Program 


Before the war ended, the return of discharged vet- 
erans indicated the need for a revitalized ES counsel- 
ing program. Millions of veterans were being returned 
rapidly to civilian life. Many of them had little or 
no civilian work experience or vocational training and 
little idea of what they might do. Others wanted to 
get into some field of work which would utilize the 
skills acquired in military service. Adding to the com- 
plexity of the problem, was the fact that many of them 
were physically handicapped and needed rehabilitation 
and assistance in choosing an occupation in which their 
handicaps would not be a bar to successful perform- 
ance of the job. 

This state of affairs was recognized by the passage of 
the Servicemen’s Readustment Act of 1944 which pro- 
vided that “there shall be an effective job counseling 
and placement service for veterans.” Responsibility 
for carrying out this provision was assigned to the Fed- 
eral-State employment service system. A new work 
committee was assembled to update the manual of 
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counseling procedures and training materials, and the 
program was launched in the spring of 1945 through 
a series of triregional training sessions. 

Three new tools developed during this period added 
wide new dimensions to the counseling program. Part 
IV or tHe DOT, published in 1941 and revised and 
expanded in 1944, established a system for the clas- 
sification of entry applicants who could not be classified 
on the basis of previous work experience or specific 
vocational training. It provided the counselor with 
a practical means of relating such intangibles as per- 
sonal traits, leisure-time activities, casual work experi- 
ence, and Army, Navy, and civilian training to broad 
fields of employment. Early in 1946, the USES In- 
TEREST CHECK List was issued to help counselors re- 
late applicants’ interests to Part IV fields of work. 

A dozen years of test research had resulted in the 
development of the GeneraL AptirupE Test Bat- 
TERY. This tool made it possible to predict an appli- 
cant’s potential ability for a large number of occupa- 
tions and thus to assist him in making a realistic voca- 
tional choice in line with his capabilities. The test 
could be given to groups of applicants in approxi- 
mately 2% hours. It yielded objective measures of the 
relative amounts of each of 10 aptitudes each applicant 
possessed. The individual’s aptitudes could then be 
compared with the aptitude requirements of hundreds 
of occupations, as determined by test development 
studies conducted on employed workers. Following 
experimental tryouts, the GATB was introduced into 
national use in 1947. 

The fact that many returning veterans had acquired 
physical handicaps which limited their working abili- 
ties served to focus attention on the needs of all handi- 
capped people, both veteran and nonveteran, for em- 
ployment counseling and assistance in finding suitable 
work in line with their physical capacities. This led 
to the development of a selective placement program 
for the handicapped which has continued to be an 
important phase of local office placement activities. 

By the mid-1950’s, mounting concern over high 
unemployment of older workers led the Bureau’s USES 
to sponsor a Seven City Study to determine the extent 
and characteristics of the problem and see what could 
be accomplished by intensive work with experimental 
groups of older workers. One of the conclusions of 
this study was that “it appeared that between 25 and 
30 percent of the applicants age 45 and over required 
employment counseling services as an aid in obtain- 
ing suitable employment.” Workers who received in- 
tensive services (including employment counseling and 
job development) were substantially more successful 
in obtaining employment than those who did not. 
Group guidance was found to be an effective tech- 
nique for helping older workers resolve adjustment 
problems that were difficult to discuss in an individual 
counseling interview. 


In spite of the special emphasis placed on other 


worker groups, service to youth has not been neglected. 
Following guidelines issued by the USES, local offices 
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have for many years been carrying on a cooperative 
counseling, testing, and placement program with 
thousands of high school seniors who planned to enter 
the labor market upon graduation. 

Recent legislation has added to the responsibilities 
of public employment office counselors. Under the 
Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 and the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, the local 
offices of the Employment Service have been charged 
with the responsibility for counseling, testing, and re- 
ferral to training of unemployed workers entitled to 
the benefits of these Acts. 


Training for Counselors 


When the nationwide program of employment 
counseling was established, there was an insufficient 
number of trained counselors—in or out of the Em- 
ployment Service—to staff all local offices. Conse- 
quently, many local office counselors were selected 
from the ranks of competent, experienced interviewers 
without too much regard to their educational qualifi- 
cations. 

In 1949, realizing the importance of setting stand- 
ards for the selection of new counselors, the Bureau 
issued to the States a set of “Recommended Educa- 
tional and Experience Requirements for an Employ- 
ment Counselor.” Briefly, these standards called for 
a master’s degree in vocational guidance, personnel 
administration, education, psychology, or social work, 
plus 1 year of guidance or related experience. How- 
ever, the substitution of guidance experience for col- 
lege training was allowed on a year-for-year basis. A 
suggested list of courses for counselor preparation was 
also provided. 

In 1958, new standards for the selection of employ- 
ment counselors were issued, together with provisions 
for subsidized out-service training to enable counsclors 
not meeting the standards to qualify. The new stand- 
ards called for a master’s degree, without experience, 
or a bachelor’s degree, with 1 or 2 years of recent ex- 
perience, plus 15 semester hours of guidance courses. 

A suggested 4- or 5-week curriculum for Employ- 
ment Service counselor institutes was also developed in 
cooperation with the State University of Iowa, par- 
ticularly to meet the needs of counselors not having 
access to regular university courses. As of January 
31, 1962, a total of 1,459 counselors had taken advan- 
tage of out-service training in either summer institutes 
or regular college courses. 


Anticipated Developments 


Several areas of future development are fore- 
shadowed by present trends. ‘The anticipated changes 
do not involve a shift in direction from the past so 
much as an acceleration in the rate of progress. As 
the local employment office of the future becomes the 
community manpower center, it will be concerned more 
and more with the development and utilization of man- 


power. It has been estimated that each worker can 
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expect to make at least three career choices during 
his working life, because of technological changes and 
shifting occupational requirements. Thus, counsel- 
ing for vocational change will become increasingly 
important in the years ahead. 

The individual must anticipate the probability of 
change and be helped in thinking about moving from 
one vocation to another at the time of his first vo- 
cational choice. ‘The counselor will need to make a 
broader assessment of potential abilities and the pos- 
sibilities for transfer of skills. He will be expected to 
be the interpreter of change. To fill this role he must 
be continuously alert to development in the world of 
work and interested in keeping up with, and imple- 
menting, research findings. 

Employment Service-school cooperative programs 
will be expanded to include more high schools and 
improved counseling and placement services for school 
leavers. Actual and potential dropouts capable of 
high school graduation or higher must be motivated 
to achieve their higher potential and be provided with 
meaningful work experience on a full- or part-time 
basis as needed. 

There will be increasing demand for counseling of 
mature women who are entering or reentering the 
labor market after years spent as housewives. Many 
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thousands of retired military personnel will need coun- 
seling assistance in effecting the transition to civilian 
employment as well as in subsequent vocational change 
or adjustment. 

The counselor will also require additional training 
in new procedures and techniques. As more psycho- 
logical tests are developed, a high degree of counselor 
judgment will be required in selecting appropriate 
tests and in interpreting results. New counseling tech- 
niques will have to be developed and refined. Group 
guidance will be more widely used as a supplemental 
tool. The area counselor plan, under which a full- 
time area counselor serves two or three small local of- 
fices on an itinerant basis, will be expanded further to 
replace hundreds of part-time counselors spending 
most of their time on other functions. 

Because of the added responsibilities resulting from 
recent and proposed legislation and the growing com- 
plexity of vocational problems associated with in- 
dustrial change, the role of the counselor in the 
Employment Service is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Therefore, it is essential that the local office 
counselor be a professionally trained person, capable 
of providing professional service. While he will con- 
tinue to be a member of the Employment Service team, 
he must also be closely identified with other counseling 
activities. 
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SERVICES 10 


EMPLOYERS 


AND UNIONS 


MPLOYER SERVICES now encompasses a broad 

4 range of industrial and informational services to 
assist employers in meeting their manpower problems. 
In its earliest years, the public employment service sys- 
tem had only one service to offer employers—place- 
ment—the selection and referral of qualified applicants 
to fill job openings. The Wagner-Peyser Act stressed 
service to job applicants and contained no specifically 
expressed provision for service to employers. In the 
early years of the Employment Service, much of the 
effort was devoted to referring millions of applicants 
to jobs on publicly financed projects. However, by 
1936 the new Employment Service began to recognize 
that, while Government-sponsored public works pro- 
grams could meet the emergency job needs of unem- 
ployed applicants, an effective and continuing em- 
ployment service required the cooperation of private 
employers. It became clear that is was impossible to 
serve the applicant without, at the same time, serving 
the employer. 

Early “field visiting” programs were directed toward 
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learning the needs of employers and persuading them 
of the advantages of tapping the public employment 
offices’ pool of labor supply for prescreened applicants 
selected to meet those needs. In 1937, the best fea- 
tures of these local office programs were consolidated 
in the guide, “A Field Visiting Program for the Public 
Employment Service.” It was the first formal presen- 
tation of the techniques and approach found effective 
in finding job vacancies and in overcoming employers’ 
misconceptions and resistance to listing their orders 
with what many employers had thought was a relief 
agency. 
New Tools and Techniques 


Since no organized body of information on jobs 
and their requirements existed at that time, the Em- 
ployment Service had been conducting pioneer re- 
search in the fields of occupational and worker 
analysis. The new tools and techniques developed 
by the ES to improve the competence and job knowl- 
edge of its own staff were found equally useful to 
employers. Descriptions of jobs in specific industries 
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became available, and local office staff assisted em- 
ployers in the application of job analysis to the train- 
ing, transfer, and promotion of employees in individual 
establishments. Employment Service proficiency and 
aptitude testing increasingly permitted local offices 
to refer preselected applicants who met the specific 
skill requirements of job orders. Staffing schedules 
were used by employer relations representatives to 
help employers in the analysis of their labor demands. 
These schedules are based on job analysis techniques 
and offer employers a systematic method of charting 
the distribution and relationship of jobs and workers 
in a plant. Through their use, job titles could be 
standardized and training needs forecast for upgrad- 
ing and promoting employees. The DicTIoNaRy OF 
OccupPaATIONAL TITLES, published in 1939, has since 





Plant Location—An Early Experience 


IN 1936, I was a brand new Field Supervisor with the 
National Reemployment Service in Tennessee. My in- 
duction training consisted of—‘“I guess you can sit there.” 
My desk, just inside the door, was the first point en- 
countered by all visitors. 


There was the memorable day that year when a man 
looking for a place to locate a large factory came to my 
office. “Mr. Jessen,” he said, “I am full of 2-year-old 
Tennessee country ham and 4-year-old Tennessee Jack 
Daniel whiskey and I love them both, but I have been 
absolutely unable to secure any information about the 
potential work force I must have before I decided whether 
to locate here. Can you help me?” ‘We can,’ I said 
positively. ‘You are at the right place.” 


The day was Friday. Three staff members helped and 
we worked around the clock until Sunday morning, with 
only brief pauses to eat and rest. Monday morning I 
handed the complete package to the potential employer. 


Big headlines announced the decision of the company 
to locate in Nashville. Nowhere, not even in the fine 
print, was there any mention of the public employment 
service. 

Today in Nashville as elsewhere the Employment Serv- 
ice is recognized as the manpower center and the proper 
source for information on all manpower aspects of eco- 
nomic expansion, including new plant locations. 

—PAUL JESSEN, Employment Service Adviser, 
Atlanta, Ga. Regional Office. 











become a standard reference book in most personnel 
offices. With these new materials and services, it 
became easier to demonstrate to the employer the 
ability of the ES to help him meet his staffing needs. 
The advent of unemployment insurance laws in all 
States in the late 1930's gave a tremendous boost to 
local office-employer contacts. Employment Service 
staff had the responsibility of explaining the legal re- 
quirements of the State unemployment insurance laws 
to both workers and employers. Many personal calls 
were made on employers for that purpose, and, in 
the course of these contacts, the local offices found 
the opportunity to acquaint the employers with the 
techniques and tools available to them to improve the 
process of selecting workers. Many employers who 
were not informed about the Employment Service 
thus learned of its resources for help at a time when 
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they were becoming aware of the costs of high turn- 
over resulting from poor selection and assignment of 
workers. 


Industrial Services Aid in Mobilization Effort 


The World War II program of services to employ- 
ers was demanded by mobilization needs. Charged 
with marshaling the labor resources of the Nation for 
defense production, the ES required an accurate and 
detailed knowledge of the current and anticipated 
hiring requirements of employers in essential indus- 
tries. In gathering and compiling this information, 
the local offices laid the foundation for the compre- 
hensive labor market reporting program which has 
become such an essential service to employers and 
industry. 

As wartime labor shortages developed, all of the 
techniques and tools developed through Occupational 
Analysis studies were directed toward assisting em- 
ployers to solve their manpower problems, and local 
office staff worked with employers in putting the tools 
to use. Job simplification—the division of a highly 
skilled job into a number of more quickly learned 
tasks—was applied to cope with the demand for highly 
skilled workers then in short supply. The aptitude 
testing program was broadened to select trainees for 
industry as well as for public pre-employment train- 
ing, and employers were advised of in-plant training 
techniques available through the Training-Within- 
Industry Service of the War Manpower Commission. 
Adapting the staffing schedule techniques to a new 
use, ES staff assisted employers in preparing “man- 
ning tables.” These were individual establishment 
inventories of manpower and training needs to be 
used as the basis for an orderly withdrawal of work- 
ers by Selective Service. Problems of turnover and 
absenteeism were studied, and employers were advised 
on methods of meeting and reducing these problems. 
Areas of possible labor supply were identified, and 
itineraries were set up for the representatives of the 
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New plants bring new challenges to the Employment Service. 
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employer to conduct face-to-face (positive) recruit- 
ment in the local offices in those areas. 

The knowledge of employers’ needs and manpower 
problems gained by the ES during the war period 
was an invaluable asset in planning future service to 
employers. Employers, in turn, acquired new insight 
into the vital role they played in the labor market 
and the help they could expect from the Employment 
Service. 


Postwar Emphasis on Employer Relations 


Even before the end of hostilities, plans had been 
formulated to assure quick adaptation in local office 
operations to the changes and readjustments antici- 
pated to meet the needs of demobilization and a peace- 
time economy. 

With the dropping of War Manpower Commission 
wartime voluntary controls, the Federal-State em- 
ployment service system placed new stress on the em- 
It was necessary to develop 
again working relationships with many employers who 
had necessarily been denied service as “less essential” 
during the war. Point 4 of the projected Six Point 


ployer relations program. 
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ES SERVES UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS | 


Program of the ES stressed industrial (also called per- 
sonnel) management services—“To assist employers 
and labor organizations in the use of personnel tools 
and techniques, particularly industrial and job analysis, 
which have been developed by the Employment Serv- 
ice for effective selection, assignment, and transfer of 
workers.” 

In planning service, the local offices concentrated 
on the “major market” employers—establishments 
accounting for about 75 percent of the nonagricultural 
employment in an area. Since these establishments 
provided a great proportion of the employment oppor- 
tunities in an area, they were considered to be the 
largest potential users of the ES as well as the greatest 
source of jobs for applicants registered with the local 
office. Smaller employers were contacted by telephone 
and mail, but most personal visits were scheduled to 
the major market employers to identify their labor 
needs and manpower problems, and plans of service 
were prepared to meet such problems. 

The growing popularity of the aptitude testing p:o- 
gram with employers intensified this activity. Tests 
were especially useful in helping the employers to as- 
similate their returning veterans and in setting up 
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“on-the-job training” programs as provided for in the 
GI Bill of Rights. Labor unions, too, were showing 
keen interest in using aptitude tests for the selection 
of applicants for apprenticeship. 

The labor market information program, which had 
been broadened greatly during the war years, was now 
made available to employers and the public. Man- 
power information on industries, labor market areas, 
and occupations had never before been available on 
so comprehensive a scale, and business and industry 
found it increasingly useful in making plans for ex- 
pansion, for opening branch plants, or for relocation. 
This type of information helped many employers to 
an increased understanding of the local labor market 
and of the relation of their hiring requirements to 
current conditions. They became users, as well as 
suppliers, of labor market information. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1950 and 
the partial mobilization program caused some occu- 
pational shortages and manpower stringencies. In- 
dustrial services to defense employers were intensified. 
In cooperation with employers, labor organizations, 
training facilities, and other Government agencies, 
the ES helped to establish programs for defense train- 
ing and provided information for use by the Selective 
Service system in making decisions on occupational, 
student, and apprentice deferment. Interarea recruit- 
ment was stepped up in the search for technical and 
engineering personnel, and “positive” recruitment 
schedules were again arranged for employers. The 
use of handicapped and older workers was encouraged, 
and employers were assisted in matching the physical 
demands of their jobs to the physical capacities of 
applicants by use of the PHysicaL DEMANDs ANALYSIS 
and PuysicaL Capacities APPRAISAL techniques de- 
veloped through ES research. 

Various publications of the ES, particularly “The 
Reference Manual for In-Plant Manpower Planning,” 
‘Suggestions for Control of Turnover and Absentee- 
ism,” and “New Outlook for Hidden Skills,” were 
found helpful by employers in meeting manpower 
problems. 


Meeting the Needs of the Fifties 


The group approach or team concept of planning 
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service to specific “major market” employers was in- 
troduced into local offices in the middle fifties. This 
was a method of pooling the specialized knowledge 
and abilities of the local office staff in analyzing the 
manpower needs and personnel problems of specific 
employers. As a result, the employer relations repre- 
sentative was able to present to the employer a well 
thought out comprehensive plan of service, tailored 
to his needs. This might entail local or interarea re- 
cruitment, the development of an aptitude test to im- 
prove selection and reduce turnover, preparation of 
job specifications, or a joint review of hiring require- 
ments in relation to available labor supply. The rapid 
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changes in job content and production methods, and 
the increased use of automation brought new prob- 
lems to employers which local officers could often 
be helpful in solving. 

Late in 1949, the national staff of the USES began 
to extend its direct contacts with top executives of large 
corporations which had multi-state operations in order 
to explain and promote the use of local office services 
available to them throughout the country. This pro- 
gram facilitated the approach of the local office to 
branch plants and establishments whose personnel 
policies were usually guided by those of the parent 
establishment. These contacts also brought many re- 
quests for labor market information for use in selecting 
plant sites, for development of specific aptitude test 
batteries for occupations of key importance to their 
industries, and for recruitment of scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel through the Professional Placement 
Network. 


Labor Union Relationships 


Over the years, service to labor unions had been 
limited chiefly to testing and referral of applicants 
for apprenticeship. Now new working relationships 
with labor unions and their 17 million members are 
being established to provide a wider range of services. 
These are already in operation in some States and in 
the planning stage in others. The new program in- 
volves a working arrangement with the employers, the 
union, and the local office. 

The central core of this arrangement is that the 
Employment Service carries out the recruitment, test- 
ing, screening, and referral of workers needed by the 
employer. Concurrently, services such as counseling, 
labor market information, and selection for training 
are made available where needed. These working 
arrangements, as well as the programs for helping 
workers in declining activities to retrain for, and re- 
locate in, expanding ones, will be strengthened by 
cooperative working relationships with State Labor 
Federations, Central Labor Councils, and other labor 
organizations, especially in the larger industrial and 
metropolitan areas. 


Current Program Emphasis 


To keep employer services geared to the needs of 
employers, the U.S. Employment Service and its affi- 
liated State employment services must keep pace with 
and anticipate the manpower effect of technological 
developments and industrial changes. The local of- 
fice, through continuing contact with employers, 
workers, and community and trade organizations, 
plays a key role in identifying and planning to meet 
manpower problems. It must make full use of its 
resources in offering to employers a broad range of 
industrial services to assist in the recruitment, train- 
ing, and best utilization of our manpower resources. 
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AUTOMATION 


"THE Employment Service’s activities in the field 

of automation are currently devoted to efforts 
to relate the labor market implications of changes in 
job opportunities caused by automation and other 
technological advances to the operating procedures 
of the public employment office as the manpower 
agency in the community. 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy, in its January 11, 1962, report 
on automation, recognized that “automation and 
technological progress are essential to the general wel- 
fare, the economic strength, and the defense of the 
Nation.” It also recognized that: “While advancing 
technology has given rise to new industries and jobs, 
it has also resulted in employee displacement; and the 
fact that new work opportunities are eventually created 
is no comfort or help to the displaced individual who 
cannot, for one reason or another, secure comparable 
or any employment.” 

As early as 1958, the USES recommended that spe- 
cial local pilot projects be undertaken for the purpose 
of developing firsthand experience in: (a) direct serv- 
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ice to workers and employers affected by automation; 
(b) analysis of changing jobs and staffing patterns; and 
(c) collection of data on which to base possible pre- 
dictors of success of service in placement, training, and 
relocation. This program got underway in June 1961 
when resources were made available. A task force of 
specialists from six universities, four State employment 
security agencies, and the USES designed demonstra- 
tion projects to provide information which might be 
helpful in meeting the problems posed by automation. 

In mid-1963, information from 20 such demonstra- 
tion projects in 11 States, covering 16,000 workers, 
was beginning to be analyzed. These projects have 
been conducted by the local offices of the State Em- 
ployment Services, under the technical guidance of 
USES staff. In addition, issuance of a series of in- 
formational publications has been started, and a na- 
tional early warning system on mass layoffs has been 
established. It is designed as a spur to effective local 
action to help reduce the impact of automation or 
major technological changes. 
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A State office after the paperwork revolution—California Depart- 
ment of Employment, Sacramento. 


The scope of the problems confronting the Em- 
ployment Service is illustrated by the nature of the 
20 demonstration projects. They were designed to 
test methods for dealing with four general types of 
situation: 

1. Mass layoffs as a result of automation. Experi- 
ments at better service on a “crash” basis have been 
made in Colorado, Minnesota, Nebraska, and New 
Jersey. They cover heavy metal fabrication, meat- 
packing, and baking establishments, and a cereal prod- 
uct plant. 

2. Hard-core unemployment (out of work 26 weeks 
or longer) in areas or industries where automation 
impact is already extensive. Special measures have 
been tried in Michigan and Oklahoma. 

3. Unemployment in seasonal industries, believed 
to be aggravated by technological change, so that 
following temporary layoffs, workers are sometimes not 
recalled when the activity is resumed. Work is now 
in progress in the California and Utah canning and 
construction industries. 

4. Changes in the nature of work in automated en- 
terprises. These projects involve small and large es- 
tablishments, cover both white-collar and blue-collar 
jobs, and include both layoff and no-layoff conditions. 
Projects have been started in Colorado, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, and involve insurance companies and 
banks launching computer operations (the usual 
stereotype of “automation,” but actually only a minor 
factor in the displacement situation), a foundry, a 
cement block plant, a hospital, and a bakery. 

In addition, an effort is being made to encourage 
continuing State-level-supported automation pro- 
grams—including local office case-study projects. 
These have been undertaken on a test basis in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania covering telephone companies, 
cigarmakers, metal fabrication, retailing, steel, food 
processing, printing, and warehousing. 

The typical automation project has an action phase 
of 1 year, and this is followed by intensive analysis. 
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Special staff assigned by the participating State 
agency work in a closely cooperating team responsible 
for all aspects of the program—service to workers, 
job development, labor market studies, analysis of the 
new and old jobs, staffing patterns, collection of data 
on worker characteristics, and the relations with other 
community agencies. 


Preliminary Results of Projects 


What has been learned to date? First answers must 
be given cautiously because many of the complex 
phenomena uncovered are not yet understood, and 
project workers are keenly aware of the special nature 
of each situation they have encountered. But results 
indicate that in the industries studied in these dem- 
onstration projects some things seem clear: 

1. Automation was a new thing, with consequences 
that needed attention at every level of operations. 

2. Automation resulted in a net loss of jobs. This 
sometimes occurs in obscure ways that must be care- 
fully traced if the Employment Service local office is 
to do its job. 

3. Automation purely defined, had not happened 
yet. No entire establishment in any of these projects 
was fully automated, although some departments and 
specific processes had been made automatic. 

4. Change, once begun, proceeded rapidly as auto- 
mated methods proved out in production. 

5. Employers were not good forecasters of the em- 
ployment effects of automation. They were not sure 
of delivery schedules on the new machines or of the 
length of the “debugging” period. Frequently, the old 
line had to be run alongside the new one during transi- 


tion, and product changes and marketing conditions 
sometimes disrupted layoff schedules, changed senior- 
ity cutoff dates, or caused unexpected callbacks. 
Managers sometimes did not know the reasons for 
corporate timetabling and personnel specialists in the 
plant were sometimes quite unaware of the factors at 


work. Equipment suppliers were better predictors of 
what would happen. 

6. Good management practices could cushion the 
shock for the workers immediately affected. Attri- 
tion, for example, frequently makes layoffs unneces- 
sary. Long advance notice, display of the machines, 
announcement of schedules, severance pay, transfer 
rights to other company plants, special funds for re- 
training and relocation, early retirement, all can be of 
help. 

7. Job availability consequences were far-reaching. 
Entry jobs dry up, previously subcontracted processes 
are incorporated in the main plant with no new hires, 
branches close, quits and retirements are not replaced, 
production rises with the same or smaller workforce. 

8. Skill levels did not change much in the industries 
studied. Many jobs were simpler and the available 
work-force could do them with little or no training. 

When layoffs occur, the workers least able to deal 
with job loss are frequently the hardest hit. They may 
be the “solid citizens” who have worked all or most of 
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their adult lives for a single employer, who have no 
knowledge about how to get another job, and who have 
only limited (sometimes one-machine) job experience, 
as well as high expectations on wages, working condi- 
tions, and fringe benefits. Under seniority systems, 
formal and informal, the first cuts release the younger 
workers who thereby get first chance at the going jobs. 
The final reduction reaches the older group, which 
may be unprepared for the necessary readjustment to 
a new work role, possibly at lower pay. For these 
workers, relocation and retraining are difficult. They 
often lack the financial and educational resources and 
willingness to move, and, frequently, the literacy or 
other qualifications needed for retraining under pres- 
ent standards. Some adjust, more or less quickly, to 
a welfare setting which it is risky for them to leave, 
under residency laws in some States. 


The Employment Service Role 


What can the Employment Service do in its role 
as a manpower agency? The record of the projects 
where placement was the primary goal seems to show 
that the time-tested tools and procedures of the Em- 
ployment Service work, if concrete action plans are 
designed to meet the unique local situation and if 
there is total involvement of all the resources of the 
employment service system and the community. 

Some steps are obvious: The displaced workers 
must be registered, and, in some cases, tested and 
counseled. Their old jobs must be understood and 
related jobs explored during interviews. The labor 
market must be analyzed. An aggressive job-develop- 
ment campaign must be undertaken. Ability and 
willingness of workers to relocate and retrain, and 
opportunities for training and for transfer, must be 
determined. Liaison must be established with other 
agencies, from the schools to private and public wel- 
fare services, for assistance that may be crucial but 
which the local offices cannot give—money to reclaim 
pawned tools, pay union dues, and cover moving costs, 
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Making aufomobiles 
the automated way. 


plus medical, dental, or other rehabilitation and legal 
help. 

The first thing established by the projects was the 
central importance of timing. Services before layoff 
are obviously desirable, but they are difficult and often 
encounter worker resistance. Hurried efforts at mass 
registration and testing may reach only half of the 
group eventually served. The others must be traced 
through union and management records. Efforts to 
reach them must be sensitive; in one case a deliberately 
vague letter offering “help if you need it” worked 
better than a detailed listing of possible services. 
Telephone campaigns and home visits have been tried, 
with varying success, apparently related to the timing 
of these attempts. 

The major enemy is numbness, which seems to set 
in at varying stages among persons shocked by the loss 
of a work role once believed secure. The danger is 
that the person affected will settle into a new role of 
social reject and will become more or less resigned to 
failure. Yet help offered too early is shrugged off; 
available jobs are seen as impossible—too little money, 
too far away, too much skill demanded—and patience, 
tact, and resourcefulness are needed to time the mo- 
ment of effective intervention. On the other hand, 
waiting too long, passively, helps no one because savings 
and self-confidence evaporate. 

Registration is a complicated problem. The old 
job classification is frequently (perhaps usually in auto- 
mated situations) the worst possible avenue to new 
work. A job automated out of one plant quickly goes 
out of style elsewhere. Other experience and training, 
personal interests—including hobbies, self-taught skills, 
and old ambitions—must all be considered in a con- 
crete for-this-person-only job-finding plan. In the 
Michigan experiment with hard-core unemployed, 
the initial interview averaged 2’ hours. One-third 
of the first 2,100 workers had their primary job clas- 
sification changed; two-thirds had job classifications 
added. 
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Retraining must be encouraged actively. It is time- 
consuming and frequently disappointing in the individ- 
ual case, because of delays in scheduling and no-shows 
and dropouts caused by pressure to take a job. 

Indiscriminate referral must be avoided. One proj- 
ect placing hundreds, nevertheless achieved only a 
third of the placements it expected from the volume 
of referrals; and employers, in a postproject survey 
urged “better screening.” 

Personal barriers to reemployment have turned out 
to be important. There is no simple answer to the 
question: “Why can’t this person get a job on his 
own?” Barriers such as age, health, education, race, 
unduly high expectations, poor attitudes, and no ex- 
perience in job hunting must be analyzed and can 
sometimes be removed. Simple jobgetting skills (sim- 
plest: “shave, clean up, smile”) can be taught. Want- 
ad pages can be followed, letters in response can be 
written, and who to see and what to say can be taught. 

The problem of continuing worker loyalty to, and 
identification with, a vanished employer remains one 
that requires care, patience, and tact, as does the ex- 
pectation of wages and benefits the interviewer believes 
almost impossible in the current job market. A special 
problem is the laid-off worker, thinking of fringe 
benefits (insurance, health plans, pensions) who says 


he “can’t afford” to take another job and who waits 
for a recall which may never come. Sometimes it does 
come, reinstating seniority for another year or two, 
and the effort at reorientation must start all over again 
at the next layoff. 

Some communities in crisis situations organize spe- 
cial citizens’ committees, giving regularly scheduled 
access to key figures in labor, management, govern- 
ment, education, and welfare. They can help in find- 
ing places where jobs exist and in solving the social 
problems which pile up for many unemployed workers, 
and can aid in establishing a climate of acceptance 
and community help. 

Experience with direct service to employers has 
been spotty. In three cases, job analysts provided 
management with needed and much valued help in 
analyzing changes in job content and staffing patterns. 
In others, offers of help were not accepted, although, 
in retrospect, such help might have been of consider- 
able benefit to the employer. Relations between per- 
sonnel specialists and technical staff within the estab- 
lishment are often a key factor. Employment Service 
staff need to learn the vocabulary of the automators, 
as a routine part of professional preparation for job 
analysis, labor market analysis, employer relations, 
and placement. 


Indexes of Output, Employment, and Output per Man-Hour for the 
Total Private Economy, 1947-61 
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Much has been done, dramatic single-case success 
stories achieved at every level of difficulty, but much 
more remains to be done. Some experiments—group 
counseling, for example—have not yet been attempted 
in the projects. And followup worker histories are 
needed in some cases to demonstrate where the project 
staff understood, and where they failed to understand, 
what was happening. 

A mass of data derived from the demonstration proj- 
ects is being assembled—some 132 items on more than 
7,000 of the workers. This material will be anaylzed 
in the hope that statistically valid relations can be ob- 
tained for matching worker characteristics to success 
in finding jobs, to effective ES service, to willingness to 
move or to retrain, and to ease of adjustment to the 
shock of job loss. If such relationships can be found, 
the USES and its affiliated State agencies will be able 
to target special service more quickly to the displaced 
workers most accessible to such help. 

USES publications concerning automation include 
informative material which began with a release of 
studies titled “Impact of Automation and Technologi- 
cal Change on Employment and Unemployment” and 
“Work Force Adjustments to Technological Change: 
Selected Employer Procedures.” A paper on expe- 
rience of other countries is scheduled for release soon. 
Separate reports on the projects and the results of the 
analyses will also be published. 

Of the information-gathering systems set up, per- 
haps the most useful has been the statistical report form 
ES-235, which is designed to get early warning of im- 
pending layoffs (4 weeks or more) of 100 or more 
workers. Another is advance notice of technological 


change, gained from Employer Relations Representa- 
tives, who have been given a list of industries in which 
changes are likely to occur and a schedule of the in- 
formation needed. The stress is on State agency and 
local office use of the information from these systems 
to anticipate job changes in comparable plants and 
to arrange services to alleviate adverse manpower ef- 


fects. There has also been an exchange of informa- 
tion developed by job analysts who observe automated 
processes likely to come into general use. 

Very much remains to be done before the complex 
situations arising from automation and their conse- 
quences are understood as well as they must be for the 
Employment Service to function effectively in the 
evolving labor markets. Present procedures must be 
made better and new techniques must be developed. 
The sample of industries and jobs—by geography and 
by type—must be widened. The whole concept of 
“skill” in an automated plant must be reexamined. 

Since the task force of consultants mapped out a pro- 
gram 2 years ago, thousands of workers have been 
helped, hundreds have been placed directly, and 
scores of Employment Serice staff have been involved 
in an effort to understand the dynamics of a labor 
market changing with a rapidity unmatched since war- 
time. 
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MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT 


ANPOWER DEVELOPMENT, as reflected in 

the recasting of workers’ skills through training 

and experience, is not a new concept, but the impetus 

it has received in the early 1960’s far surpasses any- 
thing known in a normal peacetime period. 

One of the most important of the underlying forces 
in the problem of skill development is the increasing 
rate of technological change. Another factor is the 
shifting of demand for the products of various in- 
dustries. In addition, the reversal in the relative 
importance of employment in the goods-producing 
and in the service-producing industries in recent years 
has resulted in changing occupational patterns. 

Between 1910 and 1962 the professional and techni- 
cal group and other white-collar workers doubled 
in relative importance. Unskilled labor, on the other 
hand, reflecting the displacement of large numbers of 
routine laboring tasks, showed a sharp decline in rela- 
tive importance. 

Marked shifts in the location of industries and local 
depletion of natural resources have also given rise to 
manpower dislocations, particularly evident in areas 
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of persistent unemployment and low income. De- 
clines in labor requirements for agriculture and for 
industries such as mining, steel, and textiles have 
cumulated to significant proportions over the years. 

On the manpower supply side, major problems are 
in the offing as an outgrowth of the very rapid increase 
in population during the postwar years and its impact 
on the various age groups in the labor force. Within 
the next few years, the size of the labor force is ex- 
pected to increase very rapidly, with disproportionate 
gains in the youngest and oldest categories. ‘These 
are the groups that normally experience the greatest 
difficulty in the labor market, and their problems are 
likely to be multiplied by the rapid changes taking 
place in the economy. ‘The supply of workers for 
urban-type jobs will aso be increased by the accelerated 
displacement of farm population, particularly rural 
youth, no longer needed in agriculture. 

The impact of these dislocating factors on the labor 
market has resulted in a growing volume of unem- 
ployed workers. In 1962, there was an average of 
4 million unemployed and an additional 2.7 million 
who were involuntarily limited to part-time jobs. An 
average of about 1.1 million persons had been out of 
work for 15 weeks or more; 53 percent of them had 
been jobless for more than a half year. The monthly 
average unemployment rate, at 5.6 percent for the year, 
has not been significantly below that level since 1957. 

The Congress recognized that human resource de- 
velopment had become a critical issue by its enactment 
of such legislation as the Area Redevelopment Act in 
1961, the Manpower Development and Training Act 
in 1962, the Trade Expansion Act in 1962, and by 
recent changes in public assistance legislation dealing 
with the rehabilitation of public welfare recipients. 
These laws acknowledge a national responsibility and 
the need to take action on problems hitherto regarded 
as entirely local. 


Early USES Training Program Participation 


While much of the Federal Government’s role in 
manpower development has been telescoped into the 
last few years, there is a considerable history of train- 
ing effort in this country, and the U.S. Employment 
Service and its affiliated State employment services 
are identified with it. 

In July 1940, the Federal-State employment service 
system was designated as the referring agency for train- 
ees to public preemployment training courses sponsored 
by the National Youth Administration. Recruitment, 
and ultimately placement, was largely the task of the 
Employment Service. 

In 1941, the Federal Security Agency through three 
of its constituent units—the BES, NYA, and Office of 
Education—had broad responsibilities with regard to 
manpower aspects of the defense program. The em- 
ployment Service was alloted responsibility for fur- 
nishing labor market information on which decisions 
concerning the establishment of training courses were 
to be made. 
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Training Activities During World War II 


With the entry of the United States into active 
hostilities, the civilian and military demands on avail- 
able manpower made it evident that a more orderly 
mobilization of the labor force was essential if war 
production goals were to be reached. 

In addition to labor market information activities, 
a dual program involving replacement schedules and 
manning tables was arranged in 1942 by the Selective 
Service System (SSS) and the WMC of which the 
USES was now a part, which focussed attention on 
training needs and contributed to the standardization 
of training time requirements in hundreds of war 
plants. 

Under training programs that included apprentice- 
ship, training-within-industry (TWI), NYA, and the 
preemployment and supplementary training courses 
developed under the auspices of the Office of Edu- 
cation, training was given to several million workers 
drawn from the unemployed, youth entrants, women, 
and those in nonessential activities. These programs 
were adapted continuously to meet changing labor 
market conditions. 

As the war progressed, a lack of trainees available 
for unpaid preemployment training stimulated the 
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establishment of “paid trainee” programs in which 
trainees were hired by the plants and then placed in 
training courses designed to fit them as rapidly as 
possible for entry jobs. This assured training geared 
to the employer’s needs and accomplished in a mini- 
mum of time. 

During the 5 years of the national defense and war 
training programs, some 16 million workers received 
training under Government auspices exclusive of those 
in apprenticeship training. About 13.5 million of 
these were trained in the public vocational courses; 
approximately 773,000 received NYA instruction; and 
1.7 million were TWI-trained supervisors. Not in- 
cluded in these figures are several million additional 
people who were trained by the plants themselves in- 
dependently of the Government training agencies, and 
those who received apprenticeship training. 


The Postwar Years 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (SRA) of 
1944, known as the “GI Bill of Rights,” brought 10 
million veterans into the local offices during the 5 
years from September 1, 1944 to August 31, 1949. 
Educational programs for GI’s, as well as apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training, gave wider responsibili- 
ties to ES testing, counseling, and placement functions. 

During the Korean crisis the most critical shortage 
of manpower and the one most difficult to solve was 
that of highly trained scientific and professional per- 
sonnel. In addition, shortages of some metal work- 
ing skills emerged. Defense manpower policies issued 


by the Office of Defense Mobilization assigned to the 
Employment Service the duty of working with inter- 


ested agencies in stimulating training programs in 
skilled occupations and promoting optimum utilization 
of the professions. 

The Employment Service also has worked with the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training (BAT) and local apprenticeship committees 
to help develop appropriate apprenticeship programs, 
and with thousands of private emloyers to establish in- 
plant training programs. Asa result of the broadened 
utility of USES tests, a sharp increase in the use of 
aptitude tests for selecting and referring candidates for 
apprenticeship was made possible. 

In individual communities, local offices have worked 
closely with educational authorities to gear vocational 
training to local occupatioual needs. In addition, na- 
tionwide Employment Service programs to expand em- 
ployment opportunities for youth, older workers, 
handicapped, and members of minority groups have 
included counseling recommendations for training 
and retraining and referral to appropriate training 
agencies. 

The post-World War II period marked the begin- 
ning of a new technological and scientific era which 
caused revolutionary changes in the occupational 
needs of the country. Also, the relatively high !evel 
of unemployment nationally, and the emergence of a 
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considerable number of areas with chronic and serious 
unemployment problems, caused increasing concern. 
While these changes gained momentum in the late 
forties, basically it was not until the 1960's that ade- 
quate recognition was given to their impact on the 
occupational structure. 

Recognition led to the beginnings of action to recast 
the Nation’s skill resources. A pioneering measure, 
the Area Redevelopment Act (ARA) was enacted by 
the Congress in May 1961. This act gave further rec- 
ognition to the goals and principles in the Employment 
Act of 1946—that there is a national interest in, and 
responsibility to help alleviate localized, high level, 
persistent unemployment. The ARA, while recog- 
nizing the importance of local efforts, for the first time 
provided Federal assistance to stimulate the economic 
rehabilitation of areas in need of such help. 

Training under ARA is limited to designated rede- 
velopment areas. Another limitation is the provision 
of only 16 weeks of training allowances for unemployed 
or underemployed workers undergoing training. 

ARA was followed by passage of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 (MDTA). Un- 
der this Act, there is no limitation as to locality. ‘The 
most prosperous areas in the country can participate ; 
in fact, that is where job opportunities best justify the 
development of training programs. The act provides 
for 52 weeks of training allowances, thereby encourag- 
ing training for a greater range of occupational skills 
than is possible in the 16 weeks under ARA. 

Both ARA and MDTA embody another important 
new principle—that there shall be a close relationship 
between the development of manpower resources 
through training and the conditions and realities of the 
labor market. Training is to be undertaken only for 
occupations in which there is a reasonable prospect of 
employment. The objective is not training; the ob- 
jective is jobs. While training or retraining the un- 
employed does not create jobs, the feasibility of such 
programs is based on the fact that, even during re- 
cession periods, some jobs go unfilled because of a lack 
of qualified workers. 

Tentative first steps were also taken toward the goal 
of increasing both the geographical and occupational 
mobility of the labor force. Under the Trade Expan- 
sion Act, passed in 1962, workers displaced or adversely 
affected by trade agreements permitted under the Act 
will be provided unemployment allowances and train- 
ing courses. It also provides for relocation allowances 
to eligible workers who are heads of families to help 
them relocate in other communities if they cannot find 
local employment, and if they have a bona fide job 
offer. These provisions should increase the mobility 
of such workers. 

Another aspect of human resource development is 
to be found in the newer trends in the fields of public 
assistance. Recent legislation reorients the public as- 
sistance programs in the United States to give greater 
emphasis to educaticn and training of welfare recipi- 
ents for employment. 
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Finally, the Youth Employment Bill, which is cur- 
rently under consideration by the Congress, would 
assign to the Secretary of Labor the responsibility to 
assist and cooperate with State and local governments 
in the development of training and education programs 
for the employment of young people in community 
service activities. 

As of June 1963, training programs arising out of 
the Area Redevelopment Act had been in operation 
for a little over 2 years and those under the MDTA 
for 10 months. Each in its own way has added a new 
dimension to manpower development in the Nation. 


Area Redevelopment Act 


The Area Redevelopment Act, signed into law on 
May 1, 1961, as P.L. 87-27, provides in its Declara- 
tion of Purpose that the Federal Government, 


Mrs. Rebecca Dobbins, in-service education director at the Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Memorial Hospital, presents completion certificates 
to members of the MDTA training class for male attendants. 
Mrs. Dobbins became a real life patient for her students as the 
result of a fall. Half of the class that received training began 
work in new jobs before receiving certificates. 


in cooperation with the States, should help areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment to take effec- 
tive steps in planning and financing their economic re- 
development; that Federal assistance to communities, 
industries, enterprises, and individuals in areas need- 
ing redevelopment should enable such areas to achieve 
lasting improvement and enhance the domestic pros- 
perity by the establishment of stable and diversified 
local economies and improved local living conditions.” 

The act provides loans to commercial and industrial 
enterprises, loans and grants for community facilities 
and urban renewal, all designed to increase employ- 
ment opportunities in redevelopment areas. In addi- 
tion, the act provides for the training and retraining 
of unemployed and underemployed residents of these 
areas, and for the payment of subsistence allowances 
while in training. 

Responsibility for the overall administration of the 
act rests with the Secretary of Commerce, assisted by 
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an Area Redevelopment Administrator. ‘The Depart- 
ment of Labor has several broad areas of responsibili- 
ity under the act, most of which involve the participa- 
tion of the Bureau of Employment Security and its 
affiliated State agencies. 

Activities of the employment security system under 
the act include: (1) Obtaining the facts needed for 
designating areas for redevelopment; (2) reviewing 
the manpower aspects of the overall economic plans 
for those areas; (3) determining additional needs for 
trained workers, by occupation and number; (4) 
selecting and referring individuals for training; and 
(5) paying subsistence allowances to eligible workers 
in training. Among the services performed by the 
local employment offices are: Making surveys of man- 
power supply and demand by industry and occupa- 
tion to uncover occupations for which additional 
trained manpower is needed; screening and selection 
of candidates for referral to training; determining the 
training needs of unemployed and underemployed in- 
dividuals; and placing in jobs those who have satisfac- 
torily completed training. 

Designation of Redevelopment Areas.—The act es- 
tablishes two sets of criteria by which areas may qualify 
for assistance. An industrial area may qualify under 
Section 5(a) if the Secretary of Labor finds that the 
rate of unemployment from other than seasonal causes 
currently exceeds 6 percent and that the annual aver- 
age rate of unemployment has been at least: 

(a) 50 percent above the national average for 3 of 
the preceding + calendar years, or 

(b) 75 percent above the national average for 2 of 
the preceding 3 calendar years, or 

(c) 100 percent above the national average for 1 of 
the preceding 2 calendar years. : 

Section 5(b) of the act provides that the Secretary 
of Commerce may also designate those areas which he 
finds are among the highest in numbers and percent- 
ages of low-income families, and are experiencing sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment or underemploy- 
ment. ‘These are largely rural-farm areas. 

In selecting the areas eligible for aid, State em- 
ployment security agencies conducted studies of 
worker commuting patterns, covering approximately 
2,000 counties, to determine or verify appropriate labor 
market boundaries for areas which had not previously 
been included in the ES area classification program. 
Reports on labor market conditions and on the un- 
employment situation over the preceding 4 years were 
then prepared by the State agencies and to date they 
cover about 1,800 areas. 

By the end of May 1963, BES had recommended 
to the Secretary of Commerce, for designation as 
redevelopment areas, a total of 586 labor market areas 
in 44 States and Puerto Rico. Other counties were 
recommended for designation by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior on the basis of low income 
or other eligibility standards. In total, 1,019 areas 
plus 54 Indian Reservations, in 50 States, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa, 
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with a population of 36.4 million, have been des- 
ignated for redevelopment. 

a : Since better utilization of human resources is a 

Training for Jobs in Redevelopment Areas fundamental purpose of the act, knowledge of the 

area work force and of its manpower problems is es- 

sential for preparing an area’s Overall Economic De- 

STATUS OF 13.390 velopment Program (OEDP). These programs must 

, be approved by the Secretary of Commerce prior to 

TRAINEES EWROLLED | extension of financial assistance. Such information 

IN ARA COURSES is also necessary for development of individual rede- 

enetitien velopment projects after the OEDP has been ap- 

Wovember 1961 - proved. The Employment Service has responsibility 

March 1963 for labor market data, including the identification of 

Comeatiy Susstied manpower needs, and for assisting in the development 

13% - 1.721 of projects. As of the end of May 1963, OEDP’s 

had been submitted for 825 areas and 42 Indian 

Reservations, and had been approved or tentatively 
—_ approved for 764 areas and 41 Reservations. 1 

17% - 2,305 Meeting the statutory requirement that training 

programs be geared to reasonable expectations of 

employment is complicated by the limited job op- 

portunities in redevelopment areas. The act restricts 

Completed ARA Training the payment of training benefits to a 16-week period 

10% - 9,364 for any one individual, thus somewhat limiting the 

range of occupations for which training is feasible. 

It was intended, under the act, that the training 
courses be geared to the jobs developed in the area 
by new or expanding business enterprises stimulated 
by ARA grants and loans. The local offices have 
surveyed training needs in all areas where training has 
been programmed or is planned. Specific training 

STATUS OF 9.364 proposals have been recommended on the basis of 
: local training needs surveys. However, the process 
EWROLLEES of developing suitable projects, obtaining approval, 
WHO: COMPLETED and getting them underway has proved to be a slow 
ARA TRAINING COURSES and painstaking procedure. Consequently, ARA 
Coneletive training has been largely keyed to existing occupational 
November 1961 shortages in the area. 

March 1963 By the end of May 1963, ARA training had been 
approved for nearly 21,000 trainees. Over 15,000 
unemployed and underemployed workers had enrolled 
al in ARA training courses, and over two-thirds of them 
stroke -+-soanal had completed their training. Of the more than 10,000 
34% - 3,153 tagloved to festelen- workers who had satisfactorily completed ARA train- 
Related Jobs ing courses by May 1963, nearly two-thirds were 
59% - 5,497 known to be employed, chiefly in occupations that 
made some use of the skills acquired in the ARA 
courses. About 16 percent of the enrollees had 
dropped out of the courses—some of them to return 
to their previous or other jobs—before completing 

training. 








Retraining subsistence payments, based upon the 

Employed in average weekly unemployment insurance benefits pay- 
Nonrelated Jobs able to unemployed individuals in the State for a week 
1% - 114 of total unemployment, ranged from a low of $23 toa 
high of $43 per week in individual States. As of April 

1963, 43 States had begun retraining payments. Eight- 

een States have specific statutory provisions which 

permit qualified unemployed workers to draw unem- 

ployment compensation benefits while receiving ap- 
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proved training. In these States, it may be possible for 
trainees exhausting the maximum of 16 weeks of ARA 
subsistence payments to continue longer term training 
with weekly payments under regular UI laws. 

By the end of May 1963, ARA training courses 
for 170 occupations had been given for residents of 
redevelopment areas in 42 States, Puerto Rico, and 
American Samoa. Men were learning such jobs as 
machine tool operator, auto mechanic, electronics 
technician, riveter, tabulating machine operator, 
farm mechanic and farm machine operator, among 
others. Women more frequently were offered train- 
ing as clerk-typists, stenographers, nurse aides, clerks 
(general office), and radio chassis assemblers. 

Of the more than 10,000 who enrolled in ARA 
training courses between November 1961 and the end 
of 1962, about 60 percent were men. Over half were 
between 20 and 34 years of age; nearly a fifth were 
between 35 and 44 years of age, and 1 in 10 was 45 
years old or older. Only about 15 percent had com- 
pleted less than the ninth grade of school. Over half 
of the trainees had been unemployed at least 15 weeks, 
and over one-fourth for more than a year at the time 
when they were referred to an ARA training course. 


Manpower Development and Training Act 


The principal training provisions of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act are: A 3-year pro- 
gram of institutional and on-the-job training, with 
priority given to unemployed and underemployed 
persons, including those in farm families with less 
than $1,200 annual net family income; the payment 
of training allowances (limited to unemployed heads 
of households with at least 3 years of employment 
and to young people 19 to 21 years of age enrolled 
in special youth projects) for a period not exceeding 
52 weeks; a special program for the counseling and 
training of youth 16 through 21 years of age; and 
modest transportation and subsistence payments to 
individuals receiving training away from home be- 
cause of the unavailability of local training facilities. 
The act also provides for a program of manpower 
research, establishes a National Manpower Advisory 
Committee, and provides for annual reports to 
Congress. 

As with ARA, the MDTA requires that all training 
project proposals must be supported by an appraisal 
of training needs, prepared by the local public em- 
ployment office, to determine those occupations where 
specific demand exists or is anticipated. 

Basically, there are two local institutions around 
which most of the MDTA program revolves—the 
vocational school system and the public employment 
office. These institutions, which are a part of the 
community life across the land, carry out the training 
program at the local level, often with the counsel of 
local advisory committees. 

The local office surveys area employers who may 
need additional workers in generally hard-to-fill oc- 
cupations. Local office staffs review their applicant 
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Projects um 


files and interview workers interested in retraining. 
Many applicants are counseled and tested. On the 
basis of the needs of unemployed workers for training, 
the needs of employers for trained workers, and the 
knowledge of school authorities about available train- 
ing facilities, the occupations in which in-school man- 
power training can be initiated under the law are 
identified. The local director of vocational educa- 
tion, develops training curriculums, budgets, and de- 
tailed plans for carrying out the training. 

Many of the same types of activity occur in the 
development of on-the-job training (OJT) projects. 
Here, however, the employing establishment is usually 
the training facility. Considering, for the most part, 
his own employment needs and specific occupational 
shortages confirmed by the local employment service 
office, the employer develops a detailed on-the-job 
training plan. He is assisted by representatives of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training or by a State 
apprenticeship agency. The employer may select 
trainees if they are to be employed in the establishment 
on completion of training. Otherwise, the local of- 
fice selects and refers trainees. 


3 OUT OF 5 ENROLLED IN MDTA COURSES TRAINING 
FOR SKILLED AND CLERICAL-SALES OCCUPATIONS 


CUMULATIVE TO MARCH 29. 1963 
MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Skilled 

Clerical and Sales 
Semiskilled 
Professional and 
anagerial 


Service 


Agricultural 




















All kinds of people can learn new skills. 


The local office has the additional responsibilities 
(under ARA and MDTA) of paying weekly training 
allowances to eligible trainees, placing the graduate 
trainees in jobs, and following the progress of the 
trainees on their new jobs. 

During the 1963 and 1964 fiscal years, the Federal 
Government will bear the entire cost of the program. 
After fiscal year 1964, the act requires that the State 
share half the cost. By the end of March 1963, all 
States except Louisiana and Guam, had signed agree- 
ments with both the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
all States with agreements had prepared project 
proposals. 

Through June 20, 1963, some 1,354 institutional 
projects for 48,917 trainees had been approved in 49 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. Allowance and training costs for these 
projects totaled $41.6 million, approximately three- 
fourths of total fiscal 1963 MDTA funds available for 
this purpose. Preliminary reports indicate that as of 
June 1, over 27,300 trainees had been enrolled in over 
900 projects. 

While the duration of training varies in different 
projects and ranges up to a year in length, about 5,700 
trainees had completed MDTA institutional training 


Automobile mechanics are in short supply and many persons are 
training for such jobs. 


as of mid-May. Reports by State employment service 
agencies indicate that 7 out of every 10 MDTA grad- 
uates are being placed in jobs, almost wholly in train- 
ing-related occupations. 

About half of the MDTA trainees had been drawn 
from the ranks of the long-term unemployed, that is, 
individuals unemployed for 15 weeks or more. One 
out of every five workers in MDTA training had been 
unemployed for 52 weeks or more. Two-thirds of the 
trainees were men. Four-fifths of the men and over 
one-third of the women were heads of families or 
households. Training was being provided to individ- 
uals with limited educational opportunities. Close to 
two-fifths of the trainees had not completed high 
school. One out of 10 of the trainees had a grade 
school education or less. 

Almost two-fifths of the trainees were enrolled in 
courses in skilled occupations, one-fifth in semiskilled 
occupations, and over one-fifth in clerical and sales 
occupations. Among the principal occupations in 
which training was being conducted were machine 
operator, licensed practical nurse, typist, stenographer, 
automobile mechanic, welder, electronics mechanic, 
and nurse aide. 

Through March 31, 1963, local public employment 
offices had conducted 235,000 total screening inter- 
views and 72,000 total counseling interviews, admin- 
istered 42,000 General Aptitude Test Batteries, 34,000 
specific aptitude tests, and 2,700 proficiency tests. 

Local offices referred 22,000 individuals to MDTA 
training, approximately one referral for every 11 
screening interviews. The screening and _ testing 
process eliminated many persons who did not have 
the aptitude, educational background, or skills re- 
quired for the training under consideration. The 
nature and length of specific training courses and 
inability to qualify for training allowances caused 
other persons to lose interest. In addition, many ap- 
plicants found employment or withdrew their appli- 
cations for other reasons between the period of initial 
screening and referral to training. This was espe- 
cially significant during the early months of the pro- 
gram when the delay in appropriating MDTA funds 
precluded training starts in many States. 

For the job that lies ahead, the Employment Serv- 
ice must develop and strengthen relationships with 
other groups which play a major role in determining 
the quality and utilization of the Nation’s manpower 
resources. High on the list is the institution of edu- 
cation, especially vocational education. The relation- 
ship between the vocational education authorities and 
the Employment Service must be more firmly estab- 
lished to achieve greater cooperation so that the spe- 
cialized knowledge of each may be brought to bear 
with maximum effectiveness. 

There is a difficult problem in connection with vo- 
cational education. Is there a danger that the train- 
ing may be too narrowly specialized? This is one of 
the questions that educators, and vocational educa- 
tion and manpower experts must face up to. There is 
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such a thing as too specific training for an occupation 
that may be caught up in the mesh of technological 
change or new consumer preferences. Perhaps it 
would be better to train in terms of a certain basic 
few “know-how” capacities that would provide flexi- 
bility before the precise training takes place. This is 
one of the areas requiring considerable thought and 
perhaps a fresh approach. 

Industry’s potential contribution to manpower de- 
velopment and utilization has hardly begun to be fully 
exploited. If the Employment Service is to operate 
as a manpower agency, it must help employers think 
more broadly in terms of occupational analysis, chang- 
ing job content, and training programs. 

In a few instances, insufficient numbers of trainees 
have been available for particular occupational train- 
ing courses. A principal cause for this trainee short- 
age was found to be the relatively low level of allow- 
ances. Many unemployed workers with family 
responsibilities could not undertake a lengthy training 
program on the relatively meager weekly allowances 
available. Some additional review of the adequacy of 
training benefits may be in order. 

Analysis of the characteristics of trainees enrolled 
in training projects discloses that while trainee selec- 
tion has been “on target” with respect to getting the 
long-term unemployed into training, the older age 
groups have not fared as well as might be desired. As 
experience is gained, curriculums can be designed to 
help rectify educational shortcomings of the older, un- 
schooled unemployed and other disadvantaged groups, 
thereby enabling more and more of these people to 
undertake training courses. In addition, local offices 
need to exert more vigilance in seeing that older 
workers garner a larger share of the trainee openings 
than they have had. 

There is some evidence that the area surveyed for 
candidates for training is too rigidly tied to the defini- 
tion of a county or a labor market area. Several in- 
stances have been reported where places in training 
courses are vacant because of insufficient applicants 
within the prescribed supply area. This situation 
poses the possibility of greater flexibility in referral 
from peripheral areas even though there will be the 
added cost of subsistence allowances for those rela- 
tively distant from the central training location. 

As the Employment Service gains knowledge and ex- 
perience in carrying out its new responsibilities, it 
should make a greater contribution in some of the 
problem areas and in opening new vistas in the whole 
field of education and training. To achieve its aim as 
a community manpower center, it must work coopera- 
tively with individual workers, employers, education 
and training installations, community groups, profes- 
sional associations, and government agencies in the 
community to meet both local manpower problems and 
the national goals of minimum unemployment, em- 
ployment stability and economic growth. Not the 
least of the tools to attain these goals is the skill de- 
velopment of the work force. 
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COMMUNITY 
EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 


C—** economic planning is a key adjunct 
to the stimulation of economic growth. The 
Federal-State employment service is ideally suited to 
this decentralized approach to economic development, 
since the more than 1,900 affiliated local employment 
service offices throughout the Nation are an integral 


part of the communities they serve. During the 30- 
year history of the Employment Service, the local 
office has been the community agency most consistently 
concerned with making the best possible use of the 
local labor force and with alleviating unemployment. 

The early history of the employment security system 
reveals a public recognition that its responsibilities 
were greater than finding jobs for individual unem- 
ployed workers. Almost every State unemployment 
insurance law makes specific provision for taking all 
appropriate steps to reduce and prevent unemploy- 
ment. 

An additional incentive for the Employment Service 
to play a positive role in efforts to expand employment 
opportunities came with the passage of the Employ- 
ment Act in 1946, which gave the Federal Govern- 
ment new authority to use its resources to “promote 
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maximum employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” In the same year, the Employment Service 
formulated its postwar objectives in a six-point pro- 
gram which is still the key to employment service oper- 
ations. One of the points concerned “cooperation 
with community organizations and government agen- 
cies in community employment planning.” Develop- 
ments in our economy in the intervening years have 
further emphasized the need for a well directed coop- 
erative local effort to promote the fullest utilization of 
the Nation’s manpower and material resources. 


What the Community Does 


The increasing incidence of localized unemployment 
after World War II stimulated many areas to form 
community employment development groups or com- 
mittees consisting generally of representatives of the 
Employment Service, industry, labor, and local gov- 
ernment, and of public school officials and other 
civic leaders. In communities throughout the Nation, 
these committees sponsored programs to retain exist- 
ing industries, to assist those desiring to expand, and 
to attract new enterprises. 

The widespread and rapidly growing interest in 
improving local economic conditions has stimulated 
the formation of over 5,200 active community devel- 
opment groups, according to a recent USES survey. 
The number of these organizations has increased 
sharply in recent years, doubling from 1958 to 1961. 

Most of the development groups concentrate their 
efforts within a circumscribed local area, such as a 
city and its environs, or a county. However, an in- 
creasing number of organizations have been formed 
or have combined to serve an entire labor market 
area or a group of counties which form a natural 
economic entity. In addition, most States have 
State agencies to promote industrial development. 
The thrust behind this activity can be gauged from the 
fact that State development groups spent an estimated 
$40 million on programs to promote economic growth 
in fiscal year 1962. 

To encourage the development of a broad-based 
and more prosperous local economy, community orga- 
nizations engage in a variety of activities. Financial 
assistance is given by making loans or providing equity 
capital for new or expanding businesses, and by pre- 
paring plant sites for sale or lease to such firms. 

Considerable emphasis is devoted to promotional 
programs, including newspaper and magazine adver- 
tisements, direct mail and personal contact campaigns, 
and publication of informational brochures to attract 
prospective employers to an area. Research projects 
are often conducted to inventory and evaluate the 
community’s resources, and to stimulate needed action 
where facilities are found to be inadequate. Thus, 
local employment development groups have promoted 
the construction of sewerage systems, streets and high- 
ways, and municipal parking facilities useful to the 
support of industry. They have urged revision of 
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Labor market information is basic fo community employment 
development. 


zoning regulations, if unduly restrictive and have 
sought local and State legislative action beneficial to 
employment development. 

The Area Redevelopment Act, which was designed 
to help labor surplus areas develop employment op- 
portunities, recognizes that the Employment Service, 
particularly at the local office level, has a major part 
to play in any program for economic development. 
It also recognizes that the local citizens must bear a 
large share of the responsibility for promoting eco- 
nomic growth in their area. A community eligible 
for ARA assistance because of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment must organize a community 
development group, if none exists, to mobilize local 
resources, and to develop and implement appropriate 
projects for increasing employment opportunities in 
the area. This impetus to further development of 
community organization has brought the local offices 
and the communities they serve closer together in 
trying to achieve a common objective. 


The Role of the Employment Service 


In response to this growing need for action to alle- 
viate unemployment, the Employment Service in 1949 
initiated a comprehensive program of assistance to 
community employment development groups. Desig- 
nated as the Community Employment Program, it 
provided for active local office participation in com- 
munity employment development organizations. It 
urged close cooperation by assigning local office rep- 
resentatives to serve as members of, or consultants to, 
such organizations. The total resources of the local 
office would thus be made officially available to the 
local group in the development of programs to pre- 
vent or alleviate unemployment. 

Local labor market information is a very important 
contribution of the Employment Service to community 
employment development groups. As a part of its 
operations, the local office obtains considerable in- 
formation on employment trends, unemployment 
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problems, demand-supply relationships, occupational 
shortages and surpluses, and manpower requirements 
and resources. Because of the availability of such 
data, the local office is usually the first agency to rec- 
ognize existing or developing employment problems 
and to alert the community to them. An overview 
of the area’s manpower picture may be available on 
a regular, continuing basis through the medium of 
an area labor market newsletter. In addition, special 
reports may be prepared to meet specific needs for 
information on any facet of the manpower picture, 
such as commuting patterns, prevailing wage rates, 
sources of potential workers, skills of the local labor 
force, adequacy of training facilities, and other topics. 
Labor market information provided by the public 
employment office has often been a potent influence 
in attracting new employers to a community. 

While local labor market information is often one 
of the most significant factors affecting companies’ 
plans for expansion or relocation, the manpower serv- 
ices available at local offices are of great assistance in 
assuring the successful staffing of new or expancing 
establishments. These include the referral of test- 
selected applicants, out-of-area recruitment for key 
skills which may not be available locally, job analysis, 
and similar services available to employers. Simul- 
taneously, services to applicants, including counseling 
and testing and referral to training programs when 
appropriate, also make for vocationally suitable 
placements and a stable work force. 

The local office is usually the nearest source of in- 
formation on Federal programs relating to community 
employment development. It provides the data for 
determining an area’s eligibility for assistance under 
provisions of the Area Redevelopment and the Public 
Works Acceleration Acts. From a longer-range point 
of view, the public employment offices in many com- 
munities influence skill development by cooperating 
with educational authorities to establish training pro- 
grams to meet current and anticipated manpower re- 
quirements. Under provisions of the Area Redevelop- 
ment and the Manpower Development and Training 
Acts, both directly geared to community employment 
development, the ES actually has the responsibility 
for determining the occupations for which training 
programs should be established as well as for the selec- 
tion and referral of trainees. 

The Employment Service’s Community Employment 
Program on the local office levels is not a narrowly 
defined, special activity. It embraces the wide range 
of local office services, and makes them available in the 
most meaningful form to community employment de- 
velopment groups. The program ensures that the 
whole community benefits from the insight, experience, 
and technical competence which the local office has 
acquired in the manpower field. Through such co- 
operation, the community can develop the most 
effective planning for action to preserve or expand 
local employment opportunities and to minimize 
unemployment. 
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SMALLER 
COMMUNITIES 
PROGRAM 


ps AN effort to promote better utilization of human 
resources in rural areas, the United States Em- 
ployment Service in cooperation with affiliated State 
Employment Services launched a new venture in 
1962—the Smaller Communities Program. The over- 
all objectives of this program are to assist in the 
economic development of these areas and the oc- 
cupational adjustment of individual residents. The 
specific actions through which the overall objectives 
will be sought are: (1) determination of current and 
potential manpower resources of the area; (2) as- 
sistance in evaluating the overall economic resources 
of the area; (3) cooperation with other agencies and 
community groups in developing a program for eco- 
nomic development; (4) provision of employment 
counseling and placement assistance to individuals 
for jobs within or outside the area; and (5) deter- 
mination of area training needs and training poten- 
tialities of individuals. 
(Continued on page 109) 








HANSEL SPARKS lives in a small Ozark Mountain 
town—Clarksville, Ark.—with his wife and child. At 
21, Hank had been employed in several different jobs with 
little challenge or future. It seemed that his town just 
did not have an opportunity for him until a mobile team 
of interviewers and counselors from the Arkansas Em- 
ployment Security Division set up temporary headquarters 
there. 


Hank decided to take advantage of the employment 
services which were newly available in his home county. 
He went to the local school building where the mobile 
team was interviewing and counseling people at a night 
session and completed the GENERAL ApTITUDE TEsT 
Battery and the INTEREST Cueck List. A counselor 
Typical of many small rural towns. The filling station (far left) probed into Hank’s sketchy work history but could find 

has no gasoline and the store is open, but does little business. nothing indicative of his potential. As the interview 

The building at right is the post office. progressed, however, it was obvious that Hank, in addi- 
tion to his good personal appearance, had an excellent 
resonant voice and a good vocabulary and was basically 
creative. He and the counselor discussed possible fields 
of work and Hank indicated that he might be interested 
in radio and television announcing and writing articles, 
scripts, or other material. He had never before had the 
opportunity to consider this type of work seriously. 


Hank was referred to the local radio station to fill an 
opening for an announcer. He got the job—a result of 
the testing, counseling, and job development provided un- 
der the Smaller Communities Program. The employer 
is well pleased with his new radio announcer, as is Hank 
with his job. With diligent practice and study, Hansel 
Sparks expects to make his mark in this dynamic and 
challenging field of work. 


—JAMES W. HARRIS, JR., ES Rural Area Representa- 


tive, Arkansas Employment Security Division. 














FULTON COUNTY, Ark., was an area determined to be 
in need of the type of services provided by the Smaller 
Communities Program. The nearest ES local office was 
in Batesville, 56 miles away. The county was suffering 
from a declining population, a high unemployment rate, 
and outmigration of its youth. 


The Rural Area Representative and the residents of 
this county went to work on the problems confronting 
them. Countywide meetings introduced the program to 
the people. Both the employment service and the eco- 
nomic development aspects of the program were explained. 
The mobile team went to 21 communities in the county, 
and in 2 months, registered 60 percent of the workforce 
of 2,069. The Rural Area Representative personally 
visited those living in the most remote mountain sections. 
An occupational inventory of the manpower in the area 
was compiled and used with the other economic data 
collected by the members of the development committee 
in planning an action program. 


The results, as of early 1963, have been phenomenal. 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc., using the manpower inventory 
in determining labor supply, is locating in the vicinity. 
A large apparel plant, originally attracted to an adjacent 
area by a preceding Smaller Communities Program, is now 
expanding, creating new jobs for Fulton County. Nego- 
tiations are underway with plastics, shoe, and men’s ac- 
cessory manufacturing plants. 


The county, too, is giving itself a “face-lifting.” A 
hospital and a clinic are being constructed—the first in 
this or any adjoining county—schools are being modern- 
ized and expanded, and a new sewer system is being built 
in the town of Salem. 
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(Continued from page 107) 


Both the Smaller Communities Program and the 
Community Employment Program (discussed on page 
105) are concerned with community employment 
development. They differ in that the Smaller Com- 
munities Program is responsible for bringing this 
community type of service, as well as placement, 
counseling, testing, and other employment services 
to areas far from a regular local office’s “‘area of active 
service.” 

Nonurban counties across the Nation have been 
affected both by changes in consumer demand pat- 
terns and by the technological revolution in agricul- 
ture and in other primary production industries, such 
as forestry and mining. The decline in employment 
opportunities has been compounded in some areas 
by the exhaustion of natural resources. At the same 
time many small towns and rural points in the United 
States have not been receiving a full measure of help 
from the Employment Service because of their dis- 
tance from the nearest local office and their lack of 
job opportunities and, consequently, of placement 
potential. The economic life of many of these areas 
is characterized by low family income and an un- 
derutilized labor force. Residents have been at a 
disadvantage in seeking nonfarm employment because 
of remoteness from metropolitan centers, often inade- 
quate general and/or vocational education, lack of 
specific knowledge of employment possibilities, and 
unfamiliarity with urban and industrial ways. 

This is the kind of area the Smaller Communities 
Program is designed to serve. As currently consti- 
tuted, the program is extended to areas which do not 
contain a city of over 50,000 people and in which at 
least half of the population is rural farm or rural 
nonfarm and at least 10 percent of the labor force 
is engaged in primary production (agriculture, min- 
ing, fishing, lumbering) or if no more than 10 percent 
is engaged in manufacturing. 

The USES and its affiliated State agencies, respon- 
sive to local manpower problems, identified themselves 
with the problems of rural communities during the 
spring and summer of 1958. The U.S. Departments 
of Agriculture (USDA) and of Labor (USDL), in- 
volving principally the Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Bureau of Employment Security, explored 
the idea of a joint USDA-USDL State agency “pilot” 
undertaking to generate and test methods for provid- 
ing assistance to low-income, high unemployment, 
rural areas. The BES sought to adapt its operating 
programs of placement, counseling, testing, labor 
market information, and employment development to 
the needs of these areas. The central concept of the 
joint undertaking, called the Experimental Rural 
Area Program, was to explore the contribution the 
Employment Service could make in helping residents 
of rural low-income areas to recognize the need for 
appropriate economic adjustment and to plan and 
take action to achieve it. 

Four States were selected jointly by the two De- 
partments for participation in the program—Arkan- 
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sas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Wisconsin—and a 
committee of Employment Service and Extension 
Service representatives was formed in each State to 
select the rural low-income area in which to operate. 
Starting about mid-1959, a house-to-house survey was 
conducted and a specially designed applicant regis- 
tration-testing-counseling procedure to identify and 
inventory the occupational potentials of jobseekers 
was used by temporary experimental local offices in 
each area. Approximately 10,000 persons filed ap- 
plications for employment in the four offices and about 
7,000 were counseled and 8,000 were given ES apti- 
tude tests. Nearly 500 job openings were found in 
the areas and about 300 residents were placed in 
jobs in their own localities. As a further develop- 
ment of the program, new plants were opened in two 
of the areas. Community development organizations 
were initiated or rejuvenated in all four. 

Using the experience acquired in the Experimental 
Rural Area Program, an ES work committee, com- 
posed of State agency and USES staff, developed 
guidelines for a continuing program of services to 
rural, low-income areas remote from local offices. 
This new effort, which has been in operation for about 
1 year, is the Smaller Communities Program. It con- 
tinues to operate in close cooperation with related pro- 
grams of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 

Each State ES agency participating in the program 
adds to its staff a Rural Area Representative to direct 
a mobile team of experienced interviewers and coun- 
selors and a labor market analyst in bringing their 
services to smaller communities. When an area has 
been selected for service because of its nonurban char- 
acter and its need for manpower assistance, the Rural 
Area Representative discusses the objectives of the 
program with local leaders and pinpoints their re- 
sponsibilities in the operation of the program. After 
assuring local interest, support, and leadership, he 
obtains cooperation in providing rent-free space for 
the mobile employment service team. It is essential 
that community leaders also cooperate in gathering 
information about the economy of the area and in 
encouraging applicants to register with the mobile 
team. 


Many are unemployed—the smaller communities program tries to 
help. 








IN THE small town of Hurley in Iron County, Wis., 600 
miners were laid off at the Montreal Mine. At the request 
of the Governor and the Industrial Commission, the mo- 
bile team of the Smaller Communities Program was sent 
in to provide employment services. Because the situation 
was urgent, the team worked day and night to process 
all the miners involved, and then the team members con- 
tinued to interview, test, and find jobs for them and for 
other people in the area. Rough folding tables set up 
in rent-free quarters were used as desks. Poor lighting 
and inadequate heat often hampered the process. The 
five-man crew obtained 786 new applications for work, 
tested 408 persons, and conducted 509 counseling inter- 
views. But the most important accomplishment—and an 
amazing one in light of the economic conditions existing 
in the county—was the 220 placements. In addition, 
through the efforts of this crew, applicants were selected 
for training under the Area Redevelopment Act. 











Under the general direction of the Rural Area Rep- 
resentative, the mobile team of interviewers and 
counselors works in the area, usually for 3 or 4 months, 
registering, testing, and counseling the underemployed 
and the unemployed, and assigning occupational codes 
based on both experience and potential. The occu- 
pational codes are tabulated in two arrays. One re- 
flects the work experience of members of the labor 
force, while the other represents the potential for oc- 
cupations which might become available if the econ- 
omy of the area were expanded. This Occupational 
Potential Inventory gives an overall picture of the 
area’s manpower resources and becomes an essential 
part of the Economic Base Report for the community. 

The Base Report, in turn, in the hands of the local 
economic development group, is a valuable tool for 


initiating employment expansion plans which are 


realistic in terms of the area’s assets. It can be used 
to develop promotional materials for use in attracting 
new industries and may form the basis of an Overall 
Economic Development Program necessary before an 
area can qualify for assistance under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. By interpreting the potentialities of 
the work force in the community, Employment Service 
staff members frequently prove to be key figures in 
assisting community leaders in arriving at sound eco- 
nomic development plans and in making training 
proposals under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and the Area Redevelopment Act. 

When the mobile team leaves an area, all applicant 
and employer records are turned over to the local office 
regularly having administrative jurisdiction over the 
area. This material appreciably facilitates rendering 
future employment services to residents of the area. 
The Rural Area Representative maintains regular 
contact with the community leaders to help them in 
their continuing employment development activities. 
He provides information on Federal programs of value 
in local community employment development, and en- 
sures that followup counseling and placement services 
are recognized and provided. 

The Smaller Communities Program is in operation 
in rural low-income areas characterized by declining 
employment opportunities. Although these commu- 
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nities have succeeded in attracting a wide variety of 
industries, ranging from poultry processing to drug 
and rubber manufacture, not all rural areas can hope 
to develop a sufficient number of job opportunities 
for all their unemployed, underemployed, and young 
people entering the labor market. It is in relation 
to this problem that the program offers particular 
benefit by providing thousands of rural people with 
information on the possibilities of employment in sur- 
rounding areas through counseling, testing, and refer- 
ral services. 

The program encourages the development of local 
job opportunities, and, at the same time, supplies vital 
information and guidance to rural people who may 
not otherwise receive such services from distantly 
located employment offices. This two-pronged effort, 
employment development and on-the-spot applicant 
services, is a fresh approach to the employment prob- 
lems of rural communities. 





It Wasn’t Always Easy, But— 


IN March 1963, I returned to the scene where many years 
ago I began my career in Employment Security. As 
I sit today in this modern, air conditioned, well-lighted, 
comfortable office humming with the purposeful activity 
of an efficient staff, I think of my days with the National 
Reemployment Service here in Pontiac. Two members 
of my present staff were with me even then. 


We were housed in those early days in a building which 
had once been a church and to which the chill winds of 
winter and the heat of summer found easy access. Our 
equipment was borrowed from many sources throughout 
the city; our files were augmented by the use of shoeboxes 
laid out on long tables and carefully covered each night 
with ticking. A piece of that ticking, preserved through 
the years and moved from office to office, reposes on a 
shelf in our present-day stockroom. Should our local 
office here in Pontiac move again, that piece of ticking 
will make the move with us. 


The personnel of this early office came from many dif- 
ferent backgrounds. For example, the interviewer who 
worked beside me was a physician licensed in three States, 
including Michigan. He was later separated from the 
Service (reduction in force—it happened even then). 
Years later I referred this same physician to a job opening 
utilizing his professional skill, and he was hired. 


Those were the days of the WPA and, of course, much 
of our work involved the certification of applicants to 
jobs on the various projects. I was hired to augment a 
project of reinterviewing all WPA workers. Using a 
shanty as an office, we interviewed these men on the 
job. I spent many days at various road and sewer proj- 
ects, bringing the records of these workers up to date so 
that the task of transferring them to private employment 
might be made easier. 


In spite of our preoccupation with public employment 
projects, we found time to build up business with private 
employers. We were assigned a quota of 120 hires (pri- 
vate) per week. We didn’t always make it. I am happy 
to say, however, that some of our present-day customers 
are employers I contacted in those early days to explain 
the advantages of listing their job openings with us. 


—MERRIL F. WALLS, Employment Service Manager, 
Pontiac, Mich., local office. (Began service on Novem- 
ber 6, 1936 with the National Reemployment Service.) 
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MANPOWER 


MOBILIZATION 
PLANNING 


er in its 30-year history, the public employ- 
ment service system has adapted its operations to 
emergency mobilization conditions—total mobilization 
in World War II and partial mobilization during the 
Korean conflict. No significant national planning for 
the mobilization of civilian manpower had preceded 
either of these crises. In the decade since the end 
of the Korean hostilities, planning for manpower mob- 
ilization in possible future emergencies has become a 
regular activity of the USES. 


World War Il 


Almost immediately after the United States entered 
World War II, the facilities and staff of the State 
employment services were brought under Federal di- 
rection. A few months later, the War Manpower 
Commission (WMC) was created as a coordinating 
body, in an effort to eliminate the confusion stemming 
from the participation of more than 20 Government 
agencies in labor supply and recruitment activities, 
and the USES was transferred to it in September 1942. 
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The Employment Service became the operating arm 
of the WMC in the recruitment and allocation of 
civilian manpower. 

On December 5, 1942, the WMC was given a clear 
mandate to regulate the hiring of civilian labor through 
the Employment Service. To facilitate its mobiliza- 
tion task, the WMC appointed a Management-Labor 
Policy Committee to consult with before embarking 
upon any important action. Somewhat later, parallel 
committees were set up at regional and area levels. 
The support of these committees, as well as of other 
advisory groups, contributed greatly to the voluntary 
acceptance by the public of WMC policies and 
programs. 

The program for an orderly allocation of civilian 
manpower, as finally evolved, was one of voluntary 
cooperation. Leaders of management, labor, and 
agriculture were convinced that compulsory national 
service meant regimentation and forced labor and that 
it encroached into a field of activity which belonged 
outside the scope of wartime governmental interest, 
except as a last desperate effort. This desperation 
never developed. Labor shortages never retarded pro- 
duction so seriously as to require compulsory meas- 
ures, and the wartime manpower program remained 
voluntary to the end. 

Nevertheless, the WMC had authority to induce 
cooperation. It could recommend that priorities for 
needed materials and equipment be withheld from 
noncooperative employers in essential industries, and 
it could also deny such employers assistance in main- 
taining an adequate work force. The effectiveness 
of both methods was tempered somewhat by the ad- 
verse effect the denial of material, equipment, and 
manpower would have on essential production, and 
the fact that reliance had to be placed on persuasion 
in dealing with nonessential employers to whom the 
WMC extended no benefits or privileges. 

Lack of manpower did not generally hinder war pro- 
duction and the fulfillment of Armed Forces demands 
during 1942. Requirements for these purposes were 
met by an increase in the labor force, the transfer 
of workers from nonwar to war jobs, the employment 
of the unemployed, and the extension of the workweek. 
However, increasingly critical shortages in specific 
skills and industries began to develop. It became 
necessary to identify activities essential to the support 
of the war program and to the maintenance of the 
health, safety, morale, and security of the civilian 
population and to make sure that these activities had 
adequate staffs. The list of essential activities served 
as a guide to Selective Service boards in determining 
occupational deferment, and to the Employment Serv- 
ice in recruiting, referring, and transferring workers 
for war production. Manning tables were developed 
and voluntary enlistments abolished to bring about 
a more orderly Selective Service withdrawal of work- 
ers to the Armed Forces. Soldiers with the requisite 
skills were furloughed back to the job to relieve man- 
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power shortages in western nonferrous metal mines 
and in rubber, foundry, and other plants. 

By the fall of 1943, the labor force approached 
the limits of its expansibility. Everybody who would 
willingly take a job already had one, and door-to- 
door recruiting campaigns yielded negligible results. 
Women and young people had already been induced 
to enter the labor market in large numbers. War 
production centers could no longer rely on the strong 
influx of workers from farms and small towns which 
had prevailed throughout 1940-42. The workweek 
had been increased to a point considered maximum for 
efficiency. A stationary total labor supply meant a 
shrinking civilian labor force, since Selective Service 
inductions were still running about 400,000 a month. 
Manpower was becoming the principal limiting fac- 
tor in maintaining production. 

The major devices used to maintain essential staffs 
and stimulate recruitment were: Special deferment by 
Selective Service; intensive campaigns to man par- 
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Sign of the times—July 1943—in downtown St. Louis, Mo. 


ticular plants or industries; selective approval of in- 
creased wage rates by the War Labor Board; fur- 
lough of trained workers by the Armed Forces for 
service in particular industries; shifting of war con- 
tracts from points of acute labor shortage to other 
areas; utilization of prisoners of war, foreign workers, 
and veterans returning from the Armed Forces; and 
employment stabilization plans, including controlled 
referral. 

The final 2 years of the war saw the sharpening 
of employment stabilization and manpower utiliza- 
tion techniques which had been forged earlier. Local 
employment stabilization plans had been given na- 
tional recognition by the WMC, and 121 different 
area and regional stabilization plans were operating 
by June 1943. The central feature of these plans 
was that a worker employed in an essential activity 
could not be hired by another employer unless he was 
released by his previous employer or his availability 
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was certified by the Employment Service. The plans 
were designed to reduce turnover and absenteeism, 
to control area in-migration and achieve full use of 
local labor supply, to improve labor utilization prac- 
tices within an area, and to direct labor to essential 
industries through an effective transfer program. AIl- 
though these plans were not very effective in reducing 
turnover, they made it possible, by funneling more 
workers through the Employment Service, to apply a 
system of labor priorities in referral. As a first step 
in the institution of the priority system, the employ- 
ment stabilization program was revised to require that 
all covered workers be referred and certified only 
through the Employment Service or other approved 
channels. Employers were placed on one of four 
priority lists, and workers with the essential skills were 
referred first to the employers with the highest priority. 
Although all major industrial areas had employ- 
ment stabilization plans, they were not sufficiently 
effective in controlling the movement of labor. Con- 
sequently, a pattern of manpower control by means 
of production urgency ratings was developed and re- 
mained in effect for the rest of the war. A system 
of interagency committees was established, composed 
of ranking local representatives of the War Produc- 
tion Board, WMC, Army, Navy and other agencies. 
Area Production Urgency Committees determined 
the relative urgency of production in the area in rela- 
tion to national needs. Manpower Priorities Com- 
mittees allocated manpower and set employment 
ceilings to restrict the number of workers each local 
establishment could employ in order to encourage the 
full utilization of existing staff. The determinations 
of the Manpower Priorities Committees were carried 
out by the local employment service offices in their 
priority-referral and employer-ceilings operations. 


Korean Conflict 


The administration and operation of the manpower 
mobilization program during the Korean conflict pro- 
ceeded within the framework of the principles and 


policies used in World War II. Partial mobilization 
and a base for total mobilization were the objectives. 
On January 17, 1951, President Truman announced 
that the mobilization of manpower would be postu- 
lated on the voluntary cooperation of the public and 
active consultation with the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Manpower Policy Committee and other advisory 
groups. He promulgated the following basic man- 
power mobilization policies: 

1. The supply of persons possessing critical skills 
would be distributed among military and civilian 
activities in a manner which would contribute most 
to the mobilization program. 

2. Deferment from military service of a sufficient 
number of individuals in educational and training 
institutions would be permitted to ensure a continuing 
supply of professional and highly skilled manpower. 

3. Government manpower controls, applying to em- 
ployers and to workers, would include (a) restricting 
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indiscriminate labor turnover through control of sepa- 
rations; (b) placing employment ceilings on employ- 
ers with respect to the total number of workers or to 
the total possessing specified skills; (c) controlling 
employer hiring; and (d) enforcing adherence to util- 
ization standards, including full use of women, handi- 
capped workers, and minority groups. 

4. Manpower programs would be geared to the 
needs and problems of specific geographic areas, and 
full use would be made of domestic manpower re- 
sources before bringing in foreign workers. 

5. War production would be located at the source 
of labor supply, in preference to the moving of workers. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization, created by the 
President in December 1950, implemented these pol- 
icies with 11 defense manpower policies (DMP) dur- 
ing 1951 and 1952, of which DMP 4 and DMP 8 are 
still in effect. DMP 4 in its current form authorizes 
Government procurement agencies to give preferential 
treatment to firms in labor surplus areas in placing 
Federal contracts. DMP 8 was issued for the infor- 
mation and guidance of the public, industry, profes- 
sional associations, educational institutions, and 
Government agencies and urges them to strengthen 
their programs for implementing national manpower 
policies on the utilization and training of scientific 
and engineering manpower. It reflects concern about 
the shortages of specialized personnel in terms of 
immediate as well as of future requirements. The 
other DMP’s dealt with bringing the work to the 
workers to prevent large-scale migration and over- 
crowding of areas; expansion of existing training pro- 
grams and the initiation of new training programs in 
key occupations; expansion of the labor force by the 
employment of older workers and handicapped per- 
sons; reversing the long-term population trend away 
from agriculture; the use of domestic and foreign 
migratory agricultural workers; meeting the manpower 
needs of the machine tool industry; principles of over- 
time pay and employment practices; facilitating the 
necessary movement of workers to defense plants; 
and the reduction of waste in manpower caused by 
job accidents. 

In assigning functions under the defense program, 
the President announced as his overall policy that 
he would, so far as possible, place responsibility in 
existing departments and agencies. The Department 
of Labor was made the operating agency for the 
mobilization of civilian manpower, discharging its 
responsibility through its Office of Defense Manpower 
(later redesignated as Defense Manpower Adminis- 
tration) and through the Department’s bureaus and 
offices including the Bureau of Employment Security. 
The Employment Service in the BES, with affiliated 
State employment services, became the operating core 
of the Defense Manpower Administration. 

The normal operations of the Employment Service 
provided adequate manpower service to employers, 
workers, and governmental units, except for the per- 
sistent shortage in engineers, scientists, and other pro- 
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fessional personnel. On the whole, the demands of 
partial mobilization and of a base for total mobiliza- 
tion were met without great strain. 


The National Manpower Plan 


A persistently unsettled international situation and 
new technological and conceptual developments in the 
fighting of war, particularly in the fields of nuclear 
weapons, space, and missiles, have led to the conclu- 
sion that plans must be made in advance to achieve 
a state of readiness for the mobilization of civilian 
manpower in any future emergency. Such plans have 
been evolving since the end of the Korean hostilities. 

As currently conceived, responsibility for civilian 
manpower under the mobilization plans extends from 
the Department of Labor through the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security to the State employment security 
agencies. As early as 1953, the Secretary of Labor 
established an Office of Manpower Administration 
(redesignated in 1963 as the Office of Mobilization 
Planning and Coordination) to coordinate the Depart- 
ment’s mobilization activities. Presidential authority 
for advance mobilization planning is contained in 
Executive Order 11,000 issued February 16, 1962. A 
Division of Manpower Mobilization was established 
in the United States Employment Service in 1963 to 
develop and maintain plans and necessary procedures 
under which the nationwide public employment serv- 
ices could carry out mobilization programs in a period 
of national emergency. 

The plans which have been developed are based 
on two broad alternative assumptions: First, that the 
mobilization of civilian manpower will be conducted 
in an international situation in which there is no at- 
tack upon the continental United States, and, second, 
that such mobilization will take place in an interna- 
tional situation involving an attack with nuclear weap- 
ons upon the United States. 

In October 1959, the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization issued the National Manpower Plan out- 
lining the roles of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments in the mobilization of civilian manpower 
under these two assumptions. While the Plan relies 
primarily on the voluntary cooperation of the public, 
labor, management, and government agencies, provi- 
sion is made for requiring personal services necessary 
to meet essential survival requirements and to pros- 
ecute the war successfully, should the United States 
be attacked with nuclear weapons. 

Under the National Manpower Plan, military ready 
reservists are to be made available immediately to 
the Armed Forces in a national emergency. The na- 
tional defense executive reservists and other persons 
assigned civil defense and defense mobilization duties 
will be called upon without reference to civilian man- 
power control measures. Full consideration is to be 
given to the manpower needs of essential civilian 
activities in the selection of men for induction into the 
Armed Forces and in determining the availability for 
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active duty of standby reservists. Provision is also 
made in the Plan for manpower officials to translate 
relative urgencies into manpower priorities and to 
consult with labor and management in the execution 
of the Plan. In addition, State employment security 
agencies and their local employment offices, operating 
under the guidance of the Department of Labor, are 
to administer the program for mobilizing civilian 
manpower in a national emergency. To the extent 
feasible, the National Manpower Plan contemplates 
the use of manpower management measures similar 
to the following ones used in World War II: Estab- 
lishment of employment ceilings; modification of hiring 
practices, including priority referral and requiring of 
certificates of availability; limitation of employment 
opportunties of workers to high priority activities; 
adjustments in hours of work; incentive measures, in- 
cluding reemployment rights and other job-connected 
rights; and area employment stabilization plans. 


National 
Manpower 
Mobilization 
Policy 





In 1962, the Bureau of Employment Security placed 
in its manual instructions for the mobilization of civil- 
ian manpower in an international situation in which 
there is no attack upon the United States. Principles 
for adjusting local office operations both to total and 
partial mobilization, and employment service policies 
and practices which would be established, modified, 
or remain unchanged under such conditions have been 
determined. Three kinds of manpower contingencies 
are provided for: Imbalances in any labor market area 
resulting from accelerated defense production or an 
accelerated expansion of the Armed Forces; imbal- 
ances in a sufficient number of labor market areas 
to threaten national production schedules in key de- 
fense programs; and general manpower shortages 
which may impede defense production schedules. Ac- 
tions to be taken under specific contingencies are of 
the kind used in World War II and are consistent with 
the principles and the manpower management meas- 
ures of the overall National Manpower Plan. 

The “Defense Readiness Handbook,” developed by 
the Bureau of Employment Security in 1957 and re- 
vised completely in 1961, provides State employment 
security agencies with guidelines for the development 
of operational plans which would assure the continuity 
of their operations in the event of a nuclear attack 
upon the United States. In their Manpower Service 
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Plans, the States are to place emphasis on manpower 
operations in areas likely to be undamaged in an at- 
tack or uncontaminated by radioactive fallout and 
into which evacuees from attacked or contaminated 
areas subsequently will flow. These areas will have 
to furnish the manpower and material for survival, 
recovery, and retaliatory measures, and their man- 
power resources will have to be marshaled and di- 
rected toward national objectives. 

The planning and operational responsibilities of 
the Federal, State, and local governments in the emer- 
gency mobilization of civilian manpower have been 
determined. State employment security agencies have 
been provided with suggestions for operating policies 
and with methods to be used by local employment 
offices in the recruitment, selection, referral, and util- 
ization of manpower during the survival period fol- 
lowing an attack. Guidelines also include procedures 
for determining and reporting postattack manpower 
requirements and resources, as well as a detailed 
description of information useful in making such de- 
terminations which could be preassembled. 

Manpower Service plans have been developed by all 
State employment security agencies and have been 
made part of the overall State Survival Plan. By 
1962, almost all State agencies had supplemented these 
plans with detailed instructions, procedures, and ar- 
rangements for use in postattack operations by operat- 
ing personnel at State and local levels. 


A Look Ahead 


The experience in World War II and the Korean 
conflict is the point of departure for manpower plans 
and programs for future emergencies. That experi- 
ence, however, must be evaluated in terms of its ap- 
plicability in the environment following a nuclear 
attack upon the United States. Will the voluntary 
manpower programs or the operations of a free labor 
market get survivors from where they are to where 
they are needed? Will a national service system ac- 
complish that task, and, if not, what kind of a system 
will? Will past techniques for determining relative 
urgencies and translating them into manpower prior- 
ities be effective? What is the responsibility of the 
Employment Service to workers who are needed in 
radioactive areas? ‘To what extent must present ar- 
rangements for the continuity of USES operations in 
the postattack period be strengthened? Do existing 
employment service emergency operating procedures 
need to be improved? Have ES personnel been given 
training in those procedures? What arrangements 
need to be made for insuring the mobility and inter- 
national use of all available and needed manpower 
in an emergency? What standby regulations and 
standby delegations of authority need to be developed 
to enable Federal, State, and local manpower officials 
to put into effect appropriate manpower measures in 
an emergency? USES manpower plans and programs 
for future emergencies must provide the answer to 
these and similar questions. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICES 


| Repel pein relationships and worldwide 

economic conditions play an important part in de- 
termining the direction and scope of the activities of 
the U.S. Employment Service in providing interna- 
tional technical assistance and advice. These activi- 
ties have varied over the years with the demands of 
the times and have always been in full accord with 
the basic U.S. foreign aid policy of helping other coun- 
tries to help themselves in furthering their economic 
advance. 


Postwar Rehabilitation and Resettlement 


After World War II, the major effort was directed 
toward the rehabilitation of the manpower institutions 
of the war-devastated countries. Occupation forces 
were faced with the problem of rebuilding the eco- 
nomic structure of Japan, Italy,and Germany. Amer- 
ican technicians attached to the occupation forces, 
many from the employment security system, worked 
with and trained technicians in these countries to 
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reconstitute the manpower institutions needed for the 
rebuilding process and for facilitating reabsorption 
of demobilized men. At the same time, teams of tech- 
nicians from both the defeated and the allied countries 
came to the United States to observe the operation of 
our public employment service and to study the struc- 
ture and functions of our manpower programs. 
American technicians were recruited and sent to 
Europe to help develop programs which resulted ulti- 
mately in the resettlement of well over 200,000 war 
refugees in the United States and other countries. 


Help for the Developing Nations 


The rapid increase in the number of new nations 
created since World War II and the aid being given 
many of the less developed of the older countries have 
changed the direction of American participation in 
international manpower activities in recent years and 
have stepped up the demand for the types of training 
and assistance the Employment Service can provide. 
The rising tide of economic development, with its as- 
sociated manpower problems, has spread through the 
Middle East to Asia and is increasing in tempo in 
South America and Africa. Many of these countries, 
with inexperienced leadership and with governments 
which have had little, if any, experience in manpower 
planning, development, and utilization, need help in 
overcoming the manpower problems incident to the 
process of economic development. These nations look 
to such organizations as the United Nations and the 
International Labor Office as well as to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and other nations for lead- 
ership and guidance in developing appropriate 
manpower programs and institutions. 

To assist the emerging nations, advisers from the 
Employment Service have been sent abroad and for- 
eign participants have been brought to this country 
to study. During the 5 years 1957-62, a total of 42 
individual technicians was recruited from the State 
employment security agencies and the Bureau to make 
on-the-spot manpower surveys and to recommend ap- 
propriate manpower programs in 22 countries—Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, British Guiana, Chile, Cyprus, 
Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, Ghana, Greece, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Liberia, Mali, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Peru, Philippines, Tanganyika, Thailand, Turkey, and 
Uganda. Other technicians have been recruited to 
help in the implementation of the recommendations. 
They have participated in the introduction and de- 
velopment of manpower institutions and in the train- 
ing of technicians of the host country in manpower 
program operations. Countries which have received 
this type of assistance are: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Honduras, Liberia, Tai- 
wan, Thailand, and Venezuela. 

In addition, staff of the USES has prepared for 
the International Cooperation Administration (now 
AID) two basic handbooks, MANPOWER PROGRAMS 
AND PLANNING IN Economic DEVELOPMENT and Es- 
TABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
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IN DEVELOPING CouNTRIES as well as other technical 
material. 


How the Job Is Done 


Most of the technicians from developing countries 
who come to the United States for training in the 
ES do so under a fellowship or grant from the U.S. 
Agency for International Development. They are 
selected by the U.S. AID Mission in the developing 
country either to implement the overall plan for eco- 
nomic development or to complete a planned project 
in the development of human resources. The re- 
mainder receive similar fellowships from such inter- 
national organizations as the International Labor 
Office and the United Nations, from private founda- 
tions, or from government organizations such as the 
United Arab Republic Educational Bureau. Of the 
total of 85 individuals who were sent to the United 
States for training in the 3 years 1960-62, 67 were 
sponsored by AID, 15 by ILO, and 3 by the home 
government. In sharp contrast to the large teams 
which came from the industrialized countries imme- 
diately after the war, are the individual technicians 
who now come from the developing countries to the 
Employment Service for training. 

The training of participants in the United States 
is usually a joint venture between staff members of 
the national and regional offices of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and of the central and local offices 
of the State agencies. Participants from the devel- 
oping countries are provided with instruction at the 
national office of the Bureau of Employment Security 
by experts in the fields in which the participants will 
specialize on their return to their own countries. Fol- 
lowing this training, the participants visit the central 
offices in selected States and also local offices, where 
they can learn more about employment service func- 
tions by observing operations at first hand and by 
discussing operating problems at the point of contact 
with the public. 

Currently, emphasis in the training program is being 
placed on the development of monographs and hand- 
books which can be used both by American technicians 
serving overseas and by the native technicians of a 
country. These monographs will incorporate the 
manpower program experience of the United States 
and of other developed countries and may be con- 
sidered to be guidebooks for the installation of ef- 
fective manpower programs and institutions in the 
developing countries. The flow of trainees is ex- 
pected to continue in the future years at an increasing 
rate from Central and South America and from the 
new countries of Africa as local conditions stabilize. 

The cooperation of staff members in the State and 
local offices has been a major contribution, not only 
to the technical knowledge of the participants from 
other countries, but also to their favorable impressions 


Ehtisham Alam and Mohammed Umar of the Republic of Pakistan 
receive certificates of completion from Robert C. Goodwin, Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Employment Security, following their 
training with the employment security system. Left to right: 
John Ewing, then chief, Division of International Activities; a 
representative of the Pakistan Embassy; Mr. Goodwin; Mr. Alam; 
Mr. Umar; and Louis Levine, Director, United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


of the United States and its people. The hospitality 
shown to the visitors has been outstanding. The 
patience and courtesy of the employment security staff, 
both on and off the job, has been reported enthusias- 
tically by the participants and has helped to implant 
in them an impressive image of the United States 
and its people. This image is an important factor in 
the total training program. 

A large number of foreign visitors, whose primary 
interest in coming to the United States is to observe or 
study other aspects of our economy, have a secondary 
interest in the programs and operations of the em- 
ployment security system. Ranging from trade union 
leaders to business association representatives, these 
visitors are given general orientation at the national 
office of the Bureau. Arrangements are also made 
for them to visit one or more State or local offices, 
depending on the program emphasis and training 
schedule. 

In addition, the U.S. Government is represented 
in a number of international organizations concerned 
with economic development and the improvement of 
working conditions and the standard of living of 
workers. Staff of the U.S. Employment Service con- 
tributes to the meetings of these groups, as participants 
as well as in the preparation of position papers and 
of descriptions of United States actions and programs 
in the subjects under discussion. The International 
Labor Organization (ILO) and the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
are outstanding examples of organizations of this kind. 
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This issue commemorates the 30th anniversary of 
the public employment service—from the passage of 
the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 to a modern and 
revitalized system serving the Nation's manpower 
needs today. It is a history of the changing structure 
and demands of the American job market and the 
manner in which the Employment Service has adapted 
to the challenge of the times. 

This issue was prepared in the United States Em- 
ployment Service and was made possible through the 
cooperative efforts of the staff in the national office and 
the affiliated States Employment Services. 
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